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HE PRESENT MEETING OF CONGRESS, is likely to prove of 

greater importance than now appears. Forecasts of what Con- 

gress will do as to this or that question are notoriously unreliable, 

but the questions likely to be discussed are vital to the welfare of the 

country, and the debates may take a course from which great popu- 
lar excitement may be evolved. 

The approach of the Presidential year will cause a desire to bend 
every issue for the political advantage of the twoopposing parties. The 
tariff question, in which the relations of trade between this country 
and Cuba are involved, is the chief point at issue. Cuba in the lead- 
ing-strings of the United States is dependent on the action of Con- 
gress for the direction of her future course. In her present situation 
she has found it impossible to raise the money to settle the bills of her 
soldiers who struggled for her independence. A settlement of the 
relations between the United States and Cuba seems almost impossi- 
ble without annexation, and before any settlement is accomplished it 
is highly probable that the relations of the Government with all its 
outlying territory will have to be thoroughly discussed. 

The labor and trust questions will also no doubt occupy some of 
the time of Congress, although the times do not yet seem to be ripe for 
any satisfactory settlement. The Panama canal treaty, of minor 
importance in reality, is yet one that may consume more time than 
it is worth. 

The finances of the Government are in good condition. The Treas- 
was never before sostrong. The revenues are in excess of the expendi- 
tures, and the debt is decreasing. 

There is really nothing that seems likely to impress Congress with 
the necessity of any financial measure, except perhaps some modifi- 
cation of the laws xelating to the use of National banks as public de- 
positories. It is not believed that there will be any action looking to 
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any radical change in the present method of issuing currency by the 
banks. In fact, it would be unwise to take such action at present 
even if the discussions likely to arise in regard to Cuba and the Phil- 
ippines and other matters mentioned did not occupy all the time there 
is to spare. 

It is doubtless the desire of the Administration that Congress shal} 
avoid branching out into discussions that will furnish political capital 
to its opponents. It may, however, be impossible to avoid some in- 
vestigation of scandals which have arisen in some branches of the 
Administration. 
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THE MOVEMENT OF GOLD to and from this country is always a 
subject of interest to financiers. When the currency of the country 
was continually increasing from the coinage of silver dollars and the 
issue of silver certificates and also from the issue of Treasury notes 
for silver purchases, gold exportations were rightly looked upon as 
manifestations of the workings of the Gresham law. The paper 
money based on depreciated silver displaced gold, as the volume be- 
came greater than the requirements of business. Since further addi- 
tions to the stock of silver coined and uncoined have been stopped by 
law, the aggregate volume of paper currency in any way based on 
credit has been fixed, except as to National bank notes. The bank notes 
are subject to some fluctuation with the movement of bond premiums 
up and down, but tnis fluctuation is not great and is further controlled 
by the provision of law limiting retirement of bank notes in any one 
month to $3,000,000. National bank notes tend to contraction. Pe- 
riodically, when new issues of bonds have been made by the Govern- 
ment, or when Congress increases the limit of issue in proportion to 
the bonds, considerable increases in National bank notes have taken 
place. But when these artificial impulses have exerted their force a 
gradual contraction is sure to begin and continue until the bonds are 
withdrawn down to the minimum that the banks are forced to keep 
to retain their organization. 

The amount of money required to do business in so large a ter- 
ritory as the United States is subject to great fluctuations, and the 
only money that can surely be depended on to meet these fluctuations 
is gold. It is plain since the volume of Government notes and bank 
notes has become fixed, that the stock of gold has increased. The 
country loses little by exportation. All through the last summer 
money rates in the eastern money markets have been well sustained ; 
there has been no piling up of reserves. 

This condition of things has been ascribed with some truth to the 
unusual prosperity of the country, and also to the great demand for 
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speculative purpose. These are not the only causes, however. The 
country has grown, and while there has been an increasing demand 
for currency, the source of supply depended on in former years, viz., 
silver certificates, has been cut off. The banks which formerly at 
those seasons when business was inactive sent their surplus cash to 
swell the reserves of the eastern banks, have had no surplus to send. 
It has been noticed that the interior banks have held larger reserves 
and the claim has been made that these larger reserves were carried 
so as to render the banks more independent of the aid of the money 
centers, as if there had been some change of policy, and the money 
centers were beginning to lose their grip. But this does not seem to 
be the exact truth. The western banks, if they had more cash than 
they needed, would do with it as they have always done, send it to 
the East. If the volume of paper currency had been increasing as it 
was while the silver purchases were progressing, there would have 
been no lack of surplus cash to send to the money centers. 

After the repeal of the silver-purchase law, there was until the last 
year or two a redundancy of currency. This redundance was the 
result of the great accumulation of silver from 1878 to 1893. The 
business of the country increased from 1896 to 1900 so as to virtually 
absorb the supply. Another addition was made in 1900 by the law 
permitting National banks to receive notes equal to 100 per cent. of 
bonds deposited. The great prosperity and business enterprise did 
not find this any too much. The present year, while prosperity still 
continued, the National bank note supply began to retrograde. The 
result has been apparently that for the first time in many years the 
supply of money has not exceeded the continuous wants of business. 
The higher range of prices has also, doubtless, made a larger demand 
for cash resources. 

It isremarkable that there has not been ademand for larger issues 
of some kind, as was often the case with larger proportionate supplies 
of cash, unequally distributed. The confidence in the present cur- 
rency of the country, based on the adoption of the gold standard, is 
an aid to its wider and more equable distribution. When silver cer- 
tificates and Treasury notes were increasing from week to week, the 
interior banks sought to lessen the risk by exchanging them with the 
banks in the money centers for accounts which stood a better chance 
of being paid in gold. Since the risk has been reduced the interior 
banks hold larger reserves than they would otherwise with the same 
amount of business. 

The only form of money with which defective reserves are now likely 
to be reinforced is gold. This gold comeseither from the mines orit must 
be imported from abroad. The natural basis of gold importations is 
the trade balance of the country. If this is favorable, as is now be- 
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lieved, gold will be imported; but even if it is unfavorable, gold will 
be imported even if ithas to beborrowed. But whether it comes in pay- 
ment for products and manufactures or is borrowed on the strength 
of future productsand manufactures, makes a vast difference to those 
who seek to ascertain the real business outlook. 

The fact that gold can be borrowed on private security shows an 
advance in condition over the time when gold to replenish reserves 
could only be obtained on Government bods. The year 1903, now 
drawing to a close, will not from present developments and indica- 
tions be as fortunate as the early expectations indicated. But the year 
would probably have witnessed still less fortunate conditions if the 
currency of the country had been as inflated and discredited as it was 
ten years since. The speculative failures in midsummer would have 
spread disaster throughout the whole business community had there 
not been a feeling of unshakable confidence in the currency. What- 
ever might be the matter with undigested securities, there was no loss 
or danger to be anticipated from the money in which the titles to 
property of every form were to be paid. 

There may be signs that the quantity of paper currency outstand- 
ing is now all in active demand, and that new supplies could be ab- 
sorbed, but it is better to obtain these new supplies when absolutely 
needed in gold going into circulation in the form of gold certificates. 
The gold certificates are in fact now the only form of money that 
shows any important increase from month to month. Gold in this 
form becomes an important index of the relation between the totality 
of business demand and the stock of money in circulation. When 
these certificates begin to diminish in volume it will be time to say 
that the business demand is decreasing. 
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THE BANK MONEY ORDER in competition with the express and pos- 
tal money orders was the subject of an interesting address by JOSEPH 
CHAPMAN, Cashier of the Northwestern National Bank, of Minneap- 
olis, Minn., at the last annual convention of the New York State 
Bankers’ Association. Here is a field which the banks might enter 
with great profit to themselves. In fact, they perform already a por- 
tion of the service to the general public which causes the postal and 
express money orders to be so desirable a means of remitting money. 
The banks are constantly called upon to cash these orders, and they 
do so generally for their customers without making any charge, thus 
adding to the efficiency of their competitors, the express companies 
and the Government. 

The source of profit to both the Government and the express com- 
pany is not only the charge made for the orders, but some gain is ef- 
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fected by the failure to present many orders for payment, and in the 
case of the express company at least from the large sums which are 
left for more or less time in its hands and on which interest may be 
obtained when deposited with banks. Everything seems to point to 
the conclusion that the banks, if they could get this business, could 
afford to do it more cheaply than the express companies and perhaps 
than the post office, although the Government would probably con- 
tinue to compete even ata loss to itself. If the banks, however, 
could put in operation (and this seems to be in their power) a cheaper 
aud above all a more convenient way of remitting the people’s money 
in small sums, there is no doubt that they would after a time absorb 
the bulk of the business. 

For those who have bank accounts the banks now afford the easi- 
est and most convenient method of making remittance, viz., by per- 
sonal check. No one who has a bank account would for the purpose 
of paying bills ever go to the trouble of obtaining an express or post 
office money order. The use of these personal checks for this pur- 
pose has assumed great proportions. But the number of those who 
keep bank accounts is small compared with those who do not, and it 
is from the latter that the post office and the express companies draw 
their business. 

The difficulty that confronts the banks in competing is the fact 
that each bank is an independent unit, not necessarily connected with 
any other, and that there would have to be a general understanding 
among the banks as to willingness to pay the orders drawn by each 
other and a common place of final payment. In respect to its money 
orders the express company is like a bank with branches, and it is 
much the same with the post office. 

As suggested by Mr. CHAPMAN, it seems probable that the great- 
est difficulty is that of making the general public acquainted with the 
fact, and it is a fact, that they can be more cheaply and conveniently 
accommodated by a bank than by either the express companies or the 
post office. The fact that banks are willing to undertake this busi- 
ness needs to be advertised, however, and impressed on the minds of 
the people and also that they will do it more cheaply than their pres- 
ent competitors. Such advertising would pay, not only in securing 
this remittance business, but it would have a secondary effect in in- 
ducing many of those who come to the banks to make remittances to 
open bank accounts, and to realize the further convenience they would 
enjoy in dealing with banks. 

The value of small accounts seems to have been too little appre- 
ciated by the banks generally, although our banks afford greater fa- 
cilities for such accounts than those of most other countries. 
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This subject is one well worth studying by bankers generally. As 
Mr. CHAPMAN says, and as has been heretofore remarked in this 
MAGAZINE, there seems to be little to be gained by trying to secure 
laws to tax the express companies out of business. Itis evident that 
at present their success lies in the fact that they furnish facilities 
which the banks could furnish at cheaper rates, but which the banks 
so far have neglected to furnish. Banking has been generally so 
prosperous that bankers, like the law, have not cared for small things. 
As competition increases and they look around more, they find some 
sources of profit which they have heretofore despised gathered up by 
others. But it is not too late to remedy this neglect, although it will 
cost more than if the matter had been taken up sooner. 





Ir NATIONAL BANK NOTES WERE AVAILABLE FOR RESERVE, 
would the banks hold any larger reserves than they do now, or would 
their capacity for accommodating the business public be increased ? 
The machinery of a modern bank affords to the general public a 
method of transferring and exchanging almost all kinds of property 
with the use of a minimum of that form of money, which may be 
styled currency, viz., coin and certificates for coin, bank and Govern- 
ment notes. This currency may pass current until it is worn out. 
The banks effect the bulk of the transfers by means of their loans and 
deposit accounts. The holder of any form of property which the 
banks will take as security obtains a loan upon it, the proceeds of 
which come to him in the form of a deposit account. Armed with 
this account the depositor is able to issue temporary currency in the 
form of checks and drafts, which by means of other banking ma- 
chinery are paid and liquidated. 

The banks are limited in the increase of their loans and deposit 
accounts by the requirement of holding a cash reserve. It is an old 
conservative banking notion that even if not used every day a reserve 
of cash should be always kept on hand. Even conservative bankers 
would differ as to the amount of such reserve, measured as a percent- 
age of deposits that should be kept ; but to prevent the inconveniences 
of this disagreement, the National Banking Law fixes this percentage 
for the different classes of banks. The banks of the central reserve 
cities are required to keep twenty-five per cent. of deposits all in cash 
(coin and certificates or legal tenders) on hand. Banks of reserve 
cities (class 2) must keep 124 per cent. of deposits in legal-tender 
cash on hand and may keep 123 per cent. in cash with a reserve agent. 
Other National banks are required to keep on hand six per cent of de- 
posits, nine per cent. with a reserve agent. It is not necessary to 
specify further as to these reserves of National banks, as_ their 
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amount and the conditions under which they are held are well under- 
stood. 

When a bank’s deposits subject to reserve are over four times the 
reserve held in case of banks in reserve cities, these banks must stop 
granting loans until the reserves are again up to the required limit. 
In case of other banks outside of reserve cities, loans must stop when 
their total reserve, in bank or out, becomes less than fifteen per cent. 
of deposits. 

The amount of the reserve, in the case of National banks at least, 
determines the activity or rest of the banking machinery. This re- 
serve cash must be either legal tender, that is coin or legal-tender 
notes, or gold and silver certificates ; National bank notes are not avail- 
able for this purpose. 

Sound reasons may be advanced why National bank notes could 
not be used with as much safety as part or the whole of a reserve 
fund as the forms of money now available for this purpose, and fur- 
thermore it is not believed that the power to use National bank notes 
as reserves in addition to the present legal tender and other money 
would have any tendency to increase the reserves held or prevent 
these reserves from falling less frequently below the legal limit. 

The banks, from the cash coming into their hands, sort out re- 
serve from other cash, and use the latter first to meet payments. The 
only effect in most cases of putting National bank notes on the same 
footing as legal-tender notes and coin and certificates would be to re- 
lieve the banks of the necessity of sorting their cash and render them 
more indifferent as to the money first paid out. The amount held as 
reserve would be no greater than it is now. 

About the only incentive that now exists for the redemption of 
National bank notes is that legal-tender notes may be obtained to 
strengthen the reserves. The banks in the eastern money centers 
hold very few National bank notes in proportion to other cash when 
reserves run low, because they send them for redemption in legals as 
soon as they cando so. Those they haveon hand would cut no figure 
in maintaining the reserve on any given day. 

The reserve limit, at whatever figure it is fixed, acts as a brake on 
the banking machinery. If Congress, when the National Bank Act 
was drawn, had fixed the New York city reserves at thirty per cent. 
instead of twenty-five, the alarm that is now excited when the twenty- 
five per cent. limit is passed would bé felt just the same at thirty 
per cent. Itis a matter of training the public mind to look out for 
something dangerous so that it may be on its guard. The $100,000,- 
000 gold reserve is a casein point. The public were prepared to be 
panic-stricken when the gold reserve got below $100,000,000, although 
there was no precedent or logical proof that danger would arise when 
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this limit of reserve was reached any more than at ninety-five mill- 
ions or one hundred and five. Now that the limit has increased to 
$150,000,000, it may be expected that apprehensions just as poignant 
will arise in the public mind when the surplus above $150,000,000 dis- 
appears, as those suffered when the surplus over $100,000,000 disap- 
peared. 

The fact is that it is necessary in these matters to set up certain 
arbitrary measures by which the mind may steady itself. Just as the 
arbitrary selection of standard weights and measures is dictated by 
convenience, so certain points are selected as possible danger points in 
banking and finance beyond which it is decreed by a sort of general 
consent we must not pass. On this side safety, on that danger. The 
public become educated to this and the moral effect is wholesome. 
Confidence may be regained when the right side of the danger point 
is reached. | 

There is not, therefore, much advantage in changing in any way 
the reserve limits to which during forty or more years the financial 
public in this country have become accustomed. Complaints are heard 
from western bankers that the conditions of the New York money 
market have more influence upon the nerves of the financial public 
throughout the entire country than is warranted by actual conditions. 
The strength of banks is dependent on the changes in public confi- 
dence. The New York money market has so long been the switchboard 
from which the currents of confidence have been directed, that any 
change must of necessity be accomplished if at all very slowly. The 
giving of the legal-tender quality to National bank notes so that they 
may be counted as reserves would not, it is believed, produce any ap- 
preciable effect upon the amount of reserve held, and it would un- 
doubtedly remove the greatest motive which now exists for the re- 
demption of these notes, producing the only elasticity now existing in 


this kind of currency. 





THE EMBARRASSMENT OF RICH MEN has been the feature of the 
stock panic of the year. This has been due for one thing to the lack 
of proper combination among them. When a man becomes so rich 
that he can count up his stocks and bonds and other properties in the 
millions, he naturally becomes independent in his own estimation, and 
this independence is the highest enjoyment he can obtain from his 
superior wealth. 

The ambition of the promoter of great combinations is to obtain 
the support of the men of great fortunes. He could expect to do this 
only by offering unusual profits. The success of the great consolida- 
tions in steel, in ships, and in railroads depended on securing the co- 
operation of a syndicate of wealthy underwriters. To secure such a 
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syndicate each member had to be convinced that he would receive an 
unusual bonus. There was apparently no real community of inter- 
est among the members of these syndicates, in the same sense that 
there is among the stockholders of an ordinary corporation. They had 
no way of joining together and agreeing as to the management of the 
properties represented by the securities they were becoming sponsors 
for. All this was in the hands of the promoters and financiers who 
were engineering the combination. The underwriters depended on 
the sagacity and financial skill of the men who solicited and under- 
took to reward their support. Many of the rich men who became 
underwriters seem to have had an overweening trust in their own 
strength, a childlike confidence in those who sought their assistance. 
This confidence can only be explained on the ground that their judg- 
ment was impaired by the magnitude of the benefits promised. Con- 
fidence in their own strength was natural to each rich man. Possess- 
ing millions in securities of various classes, he had always been able 
to convert them them into cash when he required it, either by sale or 
by using them as security for loans. Hehad noexperience of asitua- 
tion when all the rich men at once entered the money market in search 
of accommodation, nor was it easily to be foreseen that such a condi- 
tion would arise. The steps which led up to it were gradual. 

The first syndicates were successful; the awards held out material- 
ized according to promise. The advantages of becoming underwri- 
ters grew upon wealthy men. It was only a matter of lending their 
names and receiving a bonus in securities which could at once be turned 
over to the investing public for cash. 

It has been remarked that the whole process by which the million- 
aires were entrapped bears a remarkable similarity to that employed 
by FERDINAND WARD with a smaller type of victim. Hlephants can 
be trapped as well as rats, and except the different magnitude of the 
construction required, the principle involved is the same. Just as 
some of the sufferers by the WARD failure had their eyes open to the 
natureof the business but hoped to get in and out beforethe crash came, 
doubtless among these rich men there have been some who engaged 
in these underwriting schemes who were caught simply because they 
thought the catastrophe would not come about so soon. 

It has been remarked above that there was little community of in- 
terest among the underwriters. Kach one stood on his own basis, and 
looked for profits not to his fellow underwriters but to the financiers 
and promoters who had drawn them together. Each appears to have 
had full confidence in his ability to take care of the stock which he 
underwrote regardless of anything his fellow underwriters might be 
expected todo. In fact, it might appear to a millionaire underwriter 
that independence of all the others, retaining the right to deal with 
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the stock allotted to him in his own way, was a valuable asset. His 
confidence in himself and his previous triumphant progress in mone- 
tary dealings would naturally lead him to so regard it. But just here 
was the weak point. If these millionaire underwriters had appointed 
a committee to handle all their expected holdings, had combined 
among themselves in fact, it is doubtful whether the panic would have 
occurred when it did if at all. But each was either confident of his 
own strength, or fearful that a confession of doubt to his associate 
underwriters would be regarded as a confession of individual weak- 
ness. That there were some among these underwriters who had their 
doubts became evident by the sequel. When these rich men began 
to scatter for the summer months to their country places or travelling 
tours and on their yachts, it might be expected that there would be a 
period of comparative quiet in the money market. -Panics during 
the summer months are unusual. They either occur in the spring 
when financiers are settling up their affairs for the summer rest, or 
in the fall when they return reinvigorated for the fray. But it did 
not happen so this year. Some of these rich men were in doubt as to 
the value of their holdings, or they found themselves in too many 
syndicates, or they had better offers. Apparently some of them with- 
out consulting their brother underwriters, each perhaps thinking he 
had the advantage of being the only seller, tried the value of the se- 
curities he had received by the test of the market. The result, as is 
known, was disastrous, and really suicidal for those who started these 
sales, and even more disastrous for their associate underwriters who 
had not yet attempted sales. As the securities underwritten began 
to fall, all the underwriters came in to sustain them. So many rich 
men borrowing at once required sums which strained the market. To 
obtain money under such circumstances the best securities had to be 
offered, and as a consequence the prices of*all securities fell. All of 
these rich men were bidding against each other. Such combinations 
as were effected for mutual support had to be made under every dis- 
advantage. 

It is not difficult to see now if the men who did the underwriting 
had in advance agreed to direct their sales on a common basis, 
had made provision to watch the markets and gradually feed out 
their combined holdings at such times and in such amounts as the 
market would bear, and if they had kept in touch with each other as 
to new underwritings, and exercised the same vigilance as to the gen- 
eral situation as they usually doin other matters, that this panic need 
never have occurred. 

The properties involved have all been weakened by the dropping 
in their securities, and as a consequence their dividend-paying power 
has been lessened. Money that was needed for thousands of lesser 
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enterprises throughout the country has been diverted and confidence 
has been impaired. The usual flow of cash has been very much 
lessened. Great wealth of investment implies a lessening of the 
power to convert into cash as the proportion of invested wealth to cash 
increases. The greater the number of millionaires whose wealth is 
chiefly in securities, the greater the chance that they will compete 
with each other for ready money. 

The way out is not through any speculative manipulation. The 
public will in time undoubtedly absorb all securities that can be de- 
pended upon to return reasonable incomes. When time sufficient has 
elapsed to make it clear what dividends and interest the depressed 
securities will pay with certainty, then investors will begin to calcu- 
late what price can be afforded for them. The way out of this trouble 
is to take care of the properties on which securities are based and to 
increase their income-paying power. 


EEO 
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THE EFFECT OF SUBSTITUTING AN ASSET CURRENCY in the place 
of the present National bank currency secured by United States bonds, 
upon the market price of these obligations of the Government, has 
been but slightly studied. The advocates and supporters of an asset 
currency have concentrated their energies on the task of demonstrat- 
ing, first, the safety of these credit notes, and, second, the superior 
adaptability of these notes to meet varying business conditions. They 
have not considered with the same careful scrutiny the effect of de- 
priving the bonds of the Government of this important security func- 
tion, which has kept up their market price, and has been of the utmost 
service to the Government in its refunding operations and in securing 
new loans at low rates of interest. 

The credit of the Government underlies the monetary system of 
the United States to a greater extent than the credit of Great Britain 
supports the monetary system of that country. In fact, in no country 
in the world does the money in circulation depend to such a degree 
on the national indebtedness and its healthful credit in the open mar- 
ket. It is unnecessary to consider whether this is an advantage or 
otherwise from a business standpoint. It is certain that it has been 
one of the factors that has placed the national credit of this country 
in the very foremost rank. To abolish this connection between the 
Government and the banking interests will most certainly cause a 
falling off in the market prices of all Government securities. 

It is customary to speak of two per cent. consols of 1930 as the 
bonds which would show this effect most conspicuously. The possi- 
bility of issuing these bonds for refunding purposes was dependent 
upon the demand for them as a basis of circulation. But while the 
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twos would no doubt show the most conspicuous decline in market 
value, were they no longer used as a basis of bank circulation, all 
other United States securities would be proportionately affected in the 
same way. 

It is therefore easy to see that if United Stated bonds were deprived 
of their function of security for bank note circulation, both the banks 
and the Government would be losers. The banks would lose by the 
amount of the depreciation of the market value of the bonds held by 
them and the Government would lose by the reduction of its borrow- 
ing power. If it becomes necessary to place the bonds for the Pana- 
ma canal on the market, does any one hope that they could be sold at 
par unless the rate of interest be raised ? 

As to the vested rights of the National banks being of such a char- 
acter that the courts would protect them, and grant damages, in case 
Congress should substitute an asset currency, and thus withdraw an 
element of value from the bonds, it is difficult to see that there is any 
thing in this view. ‘There has been very slight pressure brought to 
bear on the banks to oblige them to issue bank notes on bonds. Asa 
matter of fact, the only bonds the National banks are required to pur- 
chase and hold was the minimum amount of fifty thousand dollars, 
or less in the case of banks with a capital of less than $200,000. It 
was the profit on the circulation and the chance of a growing premium 
on the bonds that induced banks to hold more than the minimum 
amount. The banks had the same opportunity to judge of the value 
of the United States bonds as investments under impending and ex- 
isting conditions as any investor has in regard to any security. 

But while there may be no obligation on the part of Congress to 
protect the interest of the banks, or to hesitate on this account to sub- 
stitute an asset currency, yet it is palpable that the National banks 
will use their influence to prevent action that will lessen the values of 
their various bond holdings. Whether the desires of the banks will 
influence the action of Congress may be a question, but it is so obvi- 
ous that a departure from the policy of the last forty years would have 
so serious an influence on the borrowing power of the Government, 
that Congress will hesitate before a step of such importance is taken. 

There is, of course, one point of view from which it might be 
argued that the Government would be the gainer if steps were taken 
to reduce the market value of the bonds. If the bonds were no longer 
used as security for circulation, and if an asset currency were substi- 
tuted for the present secured bank note, the Government could more 
easily purchase its bonds for the sinking fund and reduce the public 
debt more rapidly. Whether this advantage would outweigh the dis- 
advantage of being compelled to pay higher rates of interest upon 
future loans, is a question for the consideration of Congress. 
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If it were certain that there would never again arise those contin- 
gencies which make new loans necessary, then it might be advisable 
to shape legislation so that the existing debt might be paid off as 
rapidly and cheaply as possible. The breaking out of the Spanish 
war and its vast consequences in bringing the United States into more 
direct contact with foreign powers—of which half the possibilities are 
not yet disclosed even to the most speculative—forbids the hope that 
this nation may not be called upon to borrow in the future as it has 
in the past. 

It has been previously pointed out in the MAGAZINE that both the 
banks and the Government would be subjected to losses and disad- 
vantages through the lessening of the employment of United States 
bonds as security by the substitution of an asset currency. This as- 
pect of the subject is beginning now to attract the attention of the 
public, and the more it is reflected upon the more clearly the difficulty 
of effecting any change will be perceived. 

The discussion of the merits of an asset currency, which has been 
progressing for a number of years in financial and political circles, 
has brought out many points. Issuch a currency, even if it should be 
as safe and elastic as is claimed by its most pronounced advocates, 
really so indispensable as has been represented ? The great accumu- 
lation of gold in the United States and its use in the convenient form 
of gold certificates has given the country up to the present date a suf- 
ficient expansion to meet all demands, and there is no reason to be- 
lieve that this increase of gold will not continue, if the natural de- 
mand for more currency is not otherwise supplied. The present sys- 
tem of bank currency, secured by bonds, is a check on the danger of 
a possibly inflated paper currency, that would sooner or later put a 
stop to the inflow of gold. It not only stands thus as a bar to possi- 
ble inflation, but the use of Government bonds as security sustains 
and increases the borrowing power of the Government both directly 
and indirectly. Indirectly it tends to enhance the value of other 
securities, especially State and municipal. A change of the bank 
currency system from one based on specific security to one in 
which the security is more vague and indefinite may produce serious 
effects not only on National credit, but upon the general business 
credit of the country. 





THE NATIONAL BANK NOTES held in the Treasury cash show a 
tendency to increase in amount, the average being about fifteen mill- 
ions at all times during the year. This does not seem to be a very 
large amount to be in the Treasury out of a grand total of such notes 
of over 420 millions. The Treasury is, however, the only redemption 
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agency of the National banks and such redemption as there is of these 
notes goes on under its auspices. 

The parties that send in these notes for redemption are moved to 
do so either by the mutilated or worn condition of the notes or because 
they desire to procure gold or legal tenders in the placeof them. These 
motives are sufficiently strong to bring about a redemption of about 
one-quarter of the whole volume of National bank currency annually. 
The notes when presented at the Treasury are paid by the Govern- 
ment, and are then sorted so that the proper amount may be charged 
to the five per cent. redemption account each bank is required by law 
to keep with the Treasurer. The aggregate of the five per cent. re- 
demption fund is as a rule more than sufficient to meet all current re- 
demptions. In fact, on the $379,515,824 outstanding National bank 
circulation on September 30, the five per cent. would be over $18,- 
000,000. This fund as well as the legal-tenders (gold and notes), 
which banks retiring circulation have deposited, does not appear asa 
special fund on the Treasury accounts but forms a part of the general 
cash balance. The Treasury appears to use its own funds to redeem 
these notes, but in the case of bank notes based on bonded security it 
uses a fund that is supplied and replenished by the banks. <A bank, 
theoretically, is supposed to keep its five per cent. fund intact at all 
times. When its notes to the amount of five hundred dollars have 
been redeemed by the Treasurer, the bank is called upon to make 
good that amount, by depositing five hundred dollars in its five per 
cent. fund. Sometimes, as a matter of fact, the bank may get behind 
with these remittances, and the Treasury may still be protected. Thus 
the five per cent. fund of a bank with $100,000 circulation outstand- 
ing is $5,000. A redemption of $500 of its bills will reduce the fund 
to $4,500. Strictly speaking, the Treasurer should retain the five 
hundred in bank bills he has redeemed, and not permit them to be re- 
turned to the bank either in the form of old or new notes until the 
bank sends on $500 in gold or other legal tender to make good the five 
per cent. fund. 

Sometimes the notes are sent back before the five per cent. fund is 
made good, and in this way the fund may occasionally be greatly re- 
duced or perhaps wiped out before the bank re-establishes it. If in 
former years the banks had been permitted to become careless in re- 
mitting the installments necessary to keep the five per cent. fund in- 
tact, and the Treasurer should suddenly become more severe, the first 
effect would be an accumulation of bank notes in the hands of the 
Treasurer that he refuses to remit until the banks send in legal ten- 
ders to fill up the five per cent. fund. It is, of course, a convenience 
to a bank to get its notes back for reissue before it has to remit, as it 
thus suffers no reduction of its available cash. By being indulgent a 
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Secretary of the Treasury may thus keep from fifteen to twenty mill- 
ions in circulation that might otherwise be locked up, nor would he 
run any risk as long as the five per cent. fund of any given bank was 
not really exhausted. But this is not exact enforcement of the letter 
of the law. It may be conceived that a Secretary of the Treasury, 
who, having been a banker, looked at transactions of this kind from 
a banker’s standpoint, would be more lenient to the banks, so long as 
as the security was intact, than a Secretary who looked merely at the 
letter of the law. 

The reason why so much larger amounts of National bank notes 
are retained in the Treasury under Secretary SHAW than under Mr. 
(FAGE, his predecessor, appears therefore to be that Mr. SHAW is more 
strict in enforcing remittances before notes are returned to the banks. 
Yet a strict interpretation of this law, in regard to the five per cent. 
redemption fund, seems to bring out an absurdity. The law provides 
that each bank shall keep at all times in the Treasury a fund equal to 
five per cent. of its outstanding circulation. What is this fund for ? 
Naturally, as it is called a redemption fund, it must be for the re- 
demption of the bank’s notes. Yet further provision of law strictly in- 
terpreted makes it impossible to use this fund for the intended pur- 
pose. When five hundred dollars of the bank’s notes are redeemed 
out of the fund, the bank cannot have these notes redeemed with its 
own money, until it has sent on five hundred dollars to make the five 
per cent. fund good. This fund, therefore, serves no purpose under 
such an interpretation. The reasonable view of the whole law is that 
the fund is to be used as redemptions are made, and that the drafts 
on the fund are to be supplied by remittances from the bank; as long 
as the fund lasts, the notes redeemed should be restored to the bank 
for reissue. When the bank fails to remit to resupply the fund, then 
the notes redeemed after the fund is exhausted should be held as 
security. It is somewhat amusing to see Secretary SHAW criticized 
for a condition which results from a strict interpretation of law. 

But though the real state of the case may be misunderstood, it is 
natural to deplore a tendency to a blockade more or less complete of 
the narrow limits of expansion and contraction of National bank 
notes in response to certain business demands. So much is said about 
currency elasticity that it is sad that the only exhibition of it that we 
are favored with under our monetary system should be rudely circum- 
scribed. It is probable, however, that a stricter interpretation of the 
law was induced by the conduct of a few banks that have been remiss 
or dilatory in making remittances when required to do so. But the 
proper way to deal with these is to enforce the proper legal penalty 
against them. All the banks should not be made to suffer from the 
remissness of a few. 
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A FALL IN THE PRICES OF MATERIALS such as seems imminent 
will not be an unmitigated evil. The alarm that has been caused by 
the misfortunes of the stock market very naturally has brought about 
a pause in many enterprises and a desire for retrenchment. Every 
corporation and business concern will no doubt prepare itself for pos- 
sible trouble. But while such a pause is wise, the result of a careful ex- 
amination will, itis fully believed, be reassuring rather than otherwise, 
and confidence will because of it be restored more rapidly from the 
effects of the shock it has received. Retrenchment, however, will at 
first result in a falling off of orders and the accumulation of material 
must result in lower prices. But this reduction of the prices of ma- 
terial will shortly give a new start to enterprises that have been de- 
layed by the high prices. A period of prosperity does not pass away 
all at once. It requires more than one shock like that of last summer 
to overturn so luxuriant a growth of business as has been enjoyed 
during the last five years. Nor is it necessary that the experience of 
last sumimer should be repeated. Bad as the effect of the disclosure 
of reckless and unwise financial transactions has been, the effect was 
only an indirect one on the general business. Perhaps it will teach a 
lesson that will be worth all it has cost. The prosperity period begin- 
ning in 1880 survived the panics of 1882 and the shock of the Baring 
failure in 1890. It survived the constant drag of the silver purchase 
legislation and only finally closed in 1893 on account of the distrust 
inspired by the condition of the currency. The great difference be- 
tween that period and the present one, which commenced after 1896, 
is that the currency of the country is now on a much sounder basis 
and can hardly cause additional distrust when credit in certain direc- 
tions seems overstrained. 
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THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
held at San Francisco last month, seems to have been successful in 
every respect. All the delegates were highly pleased with California 
in general and with San Francisco in particular. Nothing was left 
undone by the bankers of San Francisco, and of several other cities in 
the State, to make the visit of their guests a memorable one. 

Only good can result from these yearly meetings of the bankers 
in different parts of the country. Aside from the benefits derived 
from the papers and addresses, the mingling of these representative 
business men from all sections of the United States is productive of 
great good to all concerned. The beneficial influences of the conven- 
tions are growing year by year. 

We present a full report of the convention in this number, but 
must defer comment on the proceedings until next month. 































GOLD CERTIFICATES AND OTHER FORMS OF PAPER 
CURRENCY. 





The gold certificates in circulation, according to the Treasury statement 
of October 1, amounted to $394,097,659, but the whole amount issued, includ- 
ing those held by the Treasury, as shown by the debt statement of the same 
date, was $420,487,869. The gold certificates, therefore, exceed the legal- 
tender notes, including in the latter the Treasury notes of 1890, by $56,308, - 
853; they exceed the National bank notes outstanding by $61,334; they are 
less than the silver certificates by $44,227,131. The paper currency now avail- 
able for use is $1,669,808,420, divided as follows: 


Sins. iia ended poieeeninmeneseaseedeeideeseenenedaeseenns $464,715,000 
Ee ne ee ee Ne EE Tn 420,487 869 
i a i -pistediiinai 420,426,535 
Legal tenders including Treasury Mmotes...........cccccccccccccccccccees 364,179,016 

Ee a coe ee eT ee em $1,669,808,420 


Some forty millions of National bank notes are in process of retirement, 
but the lawful money deposited to secure these notes not being Kept as a spe- 
cial fund, but being included in the general cash in the Treasury, cannot be 
taken as diminishing the total given above. 

The paper currency of the country may be roughly described as consisting 
of four classes, with one-quarter of the total amountin each class. The sil- 
ver certificates are protected by an equal amount in silver dollars; the gold 
certificates represent an amount of gold equal to their face; the legal tenders 
are protected by a gold reserve of over forty per cent. of their aggregate 
amount; the National bank notes are protected by United States bonds, by 
the general reserves of the banks, and finally, in addition, are a first lien on 
all the assets of the banks. 

Estimating the silver dollars at their present bullion value in gold and 
adding this to the gold actually in the Treasury on October 1, the total gold 
reserve in the Treasury, supposing the Treasury to be liable for all this paper 
currency, is over fifty per cent. Compared with the holdings of gold by 
European banks, which in their own countries hold the public reserves in a 
manner somewhat analogous to that in which the United States Treasury 
holds the public reserves in the United States, the gold holdings of the Treas- 
ury exceed those of the bank or banks of any one country, and are equal to 
more than one-third of the holdings of all these banks together. The silver 
held by the United States Treasury is very nearly equal to the silver held by 
all the European banks. 

It is plain, therefore, that this country has at least its fair share of the 
metallic money held asreserves. Considering the European banks as a whole 
it is also evident that they are using legal-tender silver as a reserve to an ex- 
tent that encourages the view that the legal-tender silver money of the Uni- 
ted States ought not to be looked upon with any present apprehension, either 
at home or abroad. 
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Gold certificates as a financial device have proved themselves a very happy 
one; in fact, the happiest that has yet been devised to strengthen the finan- 
cial system of the country without too much interfering with existing condi- 
tions. The present strong condition of the Treasury is largely due to them. 
Although the recognition of the gold standard by the act of 1900 paved the 
way for their extensive use, yet the gold certificate has been the mechanism 
by which the principle recognized by that act has been practically enforced. 

Financial experts are recognizing more and more that conditions brought 
about by bad expedients and laws cannot safely be swept away at once. The 
old and faulty system cannot be cleared away and a brand-new and more 
perfect system substituted for it, as an old house might be torn down from 
cellar to roof tree and a new one built in its place. Finance is in all its 
parts a continuing function of modern life. The day of the individual gen- 
ius with his unexceptionable plan for radical reform of the currency has 
gone by. The monetary laws of the United States, and of the separate States, 
had gradually built up a monetary and banking system which prior to the act 
of 1900 has been with some justice described as a thing of shreds and patches. 
Good and bad principles were inextricably mixed in the system. To remove 
any part was to run the risk of destroying the whole. 

The mint act of 1873, more popularly known as the crime of 1873, by its 
early recognition of the gold standard, as the necessary standard of account, 
was the chief bulwark that stood between the monetary system and utter con- 
fusion while the contest was raging which resulted in the confirming law of 
1900. 

Gold certificates were early authorized, but their use when the issue of sil- 
ver dollars was progressing threatening gold redemption of the legal notes 
was a menace to the gold reserve. The act of 1882 provided that the issue of 
gold certificates should cease.when the gold reserve fell below $100,000,000. 
While the maintenance of the gold standard was in doubt, and the apprehen- 
sion that gold might rise to a premium had a just basis, the temptation to re- 
deem legal tenders and take out gold certificates was strong. The certificates 
added facility to the absorption by the public of the gold reserve. When in 
1900 ample provision was made for the maintenance of the gold reserve on 
legal tenders, this action, together with the abandonment of silver purchases, 
removed the danger from the issue of gold certificates, and since 1900 they 
have been the means of accumulating and retaining gold in the country. 

The gathering of a great gold reserve, both by the Treasury and the banks, 
has added strength to every part of the heterogeneous currency system. The 
gold not only protects the notes it is specifically supposed to represent, but 
the mass of it also tends to protect indirectly all the rest of the paper currency 
whether based on silver or on the securities deposited by the banks. This in- 
direct protection gives a uniformity of value to all the currency, and cures to 
a great extent the fault of lack of uniformity in the principles on which these 
different kinds of currency are issued. The same result is indirectly obtained 
that could only be directly reached by abolishing the present monetary laws 
and substituting a new and uniform system. This indirect method has the 
advantage of not shocking prejudice or creating that alarm which is invari- 
ably aroused by sweeping changes in monetary laws. The arguments founded 
on the diversity and contradictory principles on which the present classes of 
paper money were issued lose some of their force, as the public begins more 
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and more to realize that the gold standard and the accumulating gold reserve 
necessarily throw their protection to an almost equal degree over all. There 
is not, under present circumstances, the same motive or necessity for the re- 
tirement of legal-tender notes that existed when they were the first and only 
means of withdrawing gold. The silver certificates and silver dollars are less 
and less a menace as the mass of gold certificates increases, for every one rec- 
ognizes that when gold is wanted the gold certificates and legal-tender notes 
must first be exhausted before any one will seek to test the gold value of the 
silver dollar or silver certificate. 

While, therefore, there is no present danger to be apprehended either from 
the silver or from the legal tenders, considering the past costly experiences 
with these two forms of money, and especially in view of the strong position 
of the Treasury, the matter of their proper adjustment should not be post- 
poned to some future time, when under the stress of financial crisis they may 
again seriously threaten the stability of our monetary system. 








A WALL STREET TRIBUTE TO CHICAGO.—The banks and trust com- 
panies of Chicago are entitled to credit for one thing which has not received 
the attention it deserves in this community. 

These institutions have absolutely held aloof from ‘‘ syndicate” operations, 
and have in the main confined themselves to legitimate banking on the 
soundest possible lines upon which banking ean be conducted. They have 
coutinued to fulfill their office to the commercial community at large by lend- 
ing money on grain, provisions, ete.—the best collateral on earth—and on 
stock exchange collateral as it could be done to advantage from time to time, 
without contracting facilities to merchants and manufacturers, 

The result is that the Chicago banking situation to-day is sound to the 
core at a time when the sins of promotion and ‘‘syndicate underwriting” are 
coming to light at other centers. 

The Chicago banks and trust companies possibly did not make as much 
money for their stockholders in the ‘‘ boom” times as did banks elsewhere, 
but they are not now loaded up with a mass of undigested and indigestible 
securities which cannot be sold, and which are destined sooner or later to 
make a deep hole in profit and loss balanees.— Wall Street Journal. 


New Counterfeit $10 United States Note.—Series of 1901 ; check letter C; plate num- 
ber 86; J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury ; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; portraits of Lewisand Clark, This counterfeit isa well-executed lithograph produc- 
tion printed on good quality bond paper, but no attempt has been made to imitate the silk 
fiber of the genuine. The face design of the counterfeit appears flat, due to the failure to repro- 
duce the light-and-shade effects of the genuine. This is particularly noticeable in the medal- 
lion portraits of Lewis and Clark and the picture of the buffalo. The color of the seal, num- 
bering and large X with superimposed TEN, face of note, is pink instead of carmine. The 
lathe work on back of note is poor. 


New Counterfeit $20 Nations] Bank Note.—On the First National Bank, ot Mayfield, 
Ky.; check letter A: series of 1882; J. Fount Tillman, Register of the Treasury; D. N. Mor- 
gan, Treasurer of the United States; charter number, 2245: bank number, 5211; Treasury 
number, A951226A. This counterfeit is a plain, uncolored photograph, apparently the work 
of an amateur photographer. It is printed on paper of poor quality, noattempt having been 
made to imitate the silk fiber of the genuine. 





THE RELATIONS OF LABOR AND CAPITAL. 





[In the opinion of many bankers and others the present relations between labor and capital 
are a menace to the continued prosperity of the country. Believing that a full discus- 
sion of the subject will tend toa right settlement of existing difficulties, THE BANKERS’ 
MAGAZINE has secured a number of speciai articles from the representatives of both 
sides of the controversy. The first article is contributed by David M. Parry, President 
of the National Association of Manufacturers: also President of the Citizens’ Industrial 
Association of America, recently organized. Subsequent papers will present the views 
of labor leaders and others. } 





IS ORGANIZED LABOR RIGHT? THE ONLY QUESTION. 


BY DAVID M. PARRY, PRESIDENT NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
MANUFACTURERS; PRESIDENT CITIZENS’ INDUSTRIAL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Recent events instead of assuaging have only served to accentuate the 
alarm in business circles over the encroachments of organized labor on natural 
rights. It has been but a few weeks since the committee of labor leaders 
called upon President Roosevelt and subsequently issued a statement in which 
the President was credited with expressing himself to the effect that while 
the law compelled him to enforce the ‘‘ open-shop ” principle in the Govern- 
ment bureaus, he did not think the principle should pertain to private corpor- 
ations. Anotherstatement represented him as saying he was in favor of eight- 
hour legislation. The President refrained from dignifying this labor mani- 
festo by giving it a formal reply, but he allowed the authorized statement to 
be made in the press that he had been misrepresented in a wholly unwarrant- 
able manner. The labor leaders endeavored to have the country believe that 
they had been honored by a special conference with the President, and it ap- 
pears that this also was a misrepresentation. ‘The labor men called upon the 
chief executive and were received in the regular course of business the same 
as any other delegation would be received. Following upon the heels of this 
piece of insolence in taking liberties with the President of the country, comes 
the meeting of the Civic Federation in Chicago, at which the man who is re- 
puted to be the most conservative and safest of the labor leaders makes a 
speech on the ‘‘ open shop ” in which he brazenly declares that unions have 
the right to prevent non-union men from being employed, and when persua- 
sion fails to use force. He also declared that non-union men have no right 
to employment in unionized industries. It was with such seditious utteran- 
ces as these that the address of the head of the miners’ organization comes 
with a special startling significance. 

Organized labor hasin these several instances served notice on the country in 
an official and formal manner that no man shall be allowed to work in the in- 
dustries it dominates unless he be a member of the union; that no employer 
shall have the right to hire any man except he be able to show a union ecard. 
Its leaders declare that they will stand upon the ‘‘ closed-shop ” principle and 
fight itout onthat line. Hereisan avowed assumption of sovereign rights, of 
extra-legal authority, that finds no legitimate place in our government system. 





DAVID MACLEAN PARRY 


President National Association of Manufacturers 
President Citizens’ Industrial Association of America 
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Individual freedom and the right of private ownership in property, the princi- 
pal cornerstones of our system of government, are brushed aside and declared 
to be nil when organized labor is concerned. If an organization can abridge 
primordial rights to any degree, it can abrogate them entirely. The union 
man to-day transfers his birthright to his organization, and the latter becomes 
his taskmaster as well as his guardian. It may be argued that the organiza- 
tion can exist only by the consent of its members and may at any time be- 
come disrupted. ‘This is true theoretically, but in practice the organization 
will dominate and the member must do its bidding willy-nilly; he learns that 
to complain is to suffer, and fear holds him steadfast. It is a despotism that 
unionism would become, and has become in certain trades, a despotism that 
would throttle the life of all industry. Organized labor stands as an avowed 
revolutionary force, and its usurpations of authority become serious when it 
is recalled that it claims a membership of over two millions of men. 

The effects of the ‘‘ closed shop” have been signally illustrated recently 
by the appointing of a receiver for the great shipbuilding and dry dock com- 
pany in Brooklyn. Mr. Morse declared that his failure was due to organized 
labor. Men loafed about the works and some even went to sleep while sup- 
posed to be working. When remonstrated with they declared that they did 
not have to work; ‘‘that their organization took care of them.’ What was 
true in this instance is true to some extent in every unionized shop in the 
country. When men work for the union and not forthe employer they learn 
‘to soldier,’’ and excuse their conduct on the ground that the less they do 
the more there is for some other man to do. 

Wages are properly regulated by the laws of supply and demand, andso 
are prices, and so also are the returns on capital. Labor claims it produ- 
ces all and gets about one-fifth of what it produces, while the other four-fifths 
go to capital. I have heard this statement or statements even more extrav- 
agant in character uttered many times. Yet the truth is that a six per cent. 
profit is considered good by many capitalists, and it is doubtful if the average 
profits would come up to that percentage. What capital does not get labor 
does get, and although it ought to be perfectly clear to every man that labor 
gets the great bulk of production, yet the labor agitators and the unions are 
continually declaring that the workmen are being despoiled and must organ- 
ize to force the payment to them of the ‘‘all” that they produce. ‘‘ Indus- 
trial democracy,” they declare, willdo this. Industrial democracy—a eupho- 
nious term for socialism, or in other words industrial despotism. Your indus- 
trial democracy means industrial confiscation; a seizing upon the four to six 
per cent. of production that goes to capital. It means the stoppage of that 
accumulation of capital which is so necessary for further progress, for it is 
only by increasing capital that man’s capacity to produce can be increased. 
The danger to the country’s future welfare in the constant teaching of ideas 
of the industrial democracy kind ought to be patent to all men that care to 
give a moment’s thought to the subject. Yet there is an organization of an 
alleged two millions of men that stands on that platform. 

When a union passes a resolution declaring that wages shall be raised ten 
per cent., is this a divinely-inspired action? Inorder that it may be perfectly 
valid it must have sprung from an intelligence hardly human, for what man 
or set of men can be found whocan judge of the relative values of men’s labor 
and of the things produced ? It is sheer nonsense to say that the wage ad- 
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vances demanded by unions have any other basis than the notion of the men 
that they ought to receive better pay. It is difficult to find men who do not 
think that they are underpaid, and to attempt to regulate wages upon such 
an unstable basis as is afforded by the imaginations of men as to what they 
ought to get, is certainly anabsurd undertaking. Yet we find apparently well- 
intentioned men who pretend to find some virtue in the artificial regulative 
scheme for industry. We are asked to arbitrate, which means to accept a com- 
promise scale; but this scale has no more valid basis than the scale as origin- 
ally demanded bythe union. Artificial regulation spells disaster, not only to 
the employers but also to the workmen, for it means injustice in the division 
of production as between classes of labor, and it also means less and higher- 
priced production, consequently less consumption and a diminished employ- 
ment for labor. 

Then there is the eight-hour question. Organized labor has served notice 
that it intends to get its eight-hour bill through Congress at this session. I 
fear that the employers of the country are becoming wearied by the agitation 
on this question, but that it is important is pointedly illustrated by Australia 
where the eight-hour law having been in force for some time, the agitation is 
now on for a six-hour day. The average hours of labor have declined from 
about fifteen to about ten in the last century, and it has not been legislation or 
unionism either that has brought this about. Industrial progress determines 
the hours of labor necessary for men to work, and if it takes ten hours to pro- 
duce the required product to satisfy the nation’s needs, then ten hours it must 
be. The eight-hour day will only come when the capacity to produce is so 
multiplied as to make it possible. To attempt to bring it sooner must result 
in suffering to the many as well as loss to the few. 

It is beside the question to argue that employers desire to oppress their 
workmen. The question of the hour is this: ‘‘ Is organized labor right ?” In 
its demands for the ‘‘ closed shop,” for the restricted apprenticeship system, 
for the eight-hour day, for the artificial regulation of wages, for industrial 
democracy; in its lawless attacks on the rights of non-members of its organi- 
zation and the rights of employers; in its inflammatory appeals to passion and 
class hatred; in its abridgment of the right of employment, and in its de- 
nunciations of courts and its boycott on the militia, in all these things and 
much more: ‘‘Is it right ?” 

I deny that the great majority of employers desire to invent methods for 
the grinding down of wages. They stan‘ ready and glad to pay the current 
rate of wages so long as they can figure any profit in so doing. They would 
pay a workman $100 a day if there were a slight margin of profit in hiring 
him. It is not the employer's fault that the services of some men are of but 
little value to the world. In fact, the employer cannot regulate wages any 
more than the employee. Under competitive conditions the growing demand 
for labor tends to increase wages, and they rise until the margin of profit to 
the employer diminishes to the point where it is only sufficient to induce him 
to continue in business. Under artificial regulation there is no longer any 
certainty as to labor cost from year to year; and while in some industries it is 
possible to charge up the wage advances to the consumer, still this process has 
a very damaging effect on all other industries. An equitable division of 
wealth or of the products of labor can only be obtained by allowing the law 
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of supply and demand an unrestricted sway. Not only must labor compete 
against labor, but capital against capital. 

I hold that it is impossible to devise any method to prevent the competi- 
tion of capital with capital. Even supposing that a corporation has a mo- 
nopoly, it cannot be done. It stands to reason that the profits from such a 
corporation will be reinvested in that corporation’s business so long as it offers 
higher profits than any other investment, and as the increasing of its capital 
must increase its products, the prices of the latter must be lowered to broaden 
the market, and finally the percentage of profits of even this monopoly will 
approach the normal level of profits. But at the same time I do not believe 
in allowing any corporation to build itself up at the expense of other indus- 
tries. In order that we may have symmetrical development, competitive con- 
ditions should be maintained throughout the entire industrial field. 

I hold that there is but one way of preventing competition of labor against 
labor, and that is by destroying freedom and instituting tyranny maintained 
by force. That organized labor stands for some such tyranny is acknowledged 
in the frequent utterances of its leaders. They do not call their panacea for 
poverty a form of tyranny, but it is such just the same. Because they claim 
they are ‘‘ for the uplifting of humanity” is no proof that they are right. A 
little unbiased and honest consideration of economic questions ought to con- 
vinee any one that organized labor despotism would ruin civilization. The 
dismantled mills in England are to-day monuments to the folly of unionism. 
Shall the people of this country allow industry to decay and labor to become 
idle upon the streets of our cities just because a set of ignorant and designing 
schemers at the head of the labor movement declare that they are working 
for the emancipation of labor? I ask that the pretensions of these men to 
dominate the industrial world be challenged; that their theories be ques- 
tioned, and that they be compelled to present facts to prove their contentions. 
Any cause that must deny the fundamental axioms cf liberty in order to make 
excuse for its existence is, prima facie, a false and dangerous cause, and I as- 
sert that a little study of its theories and its effects must condemn it as being 
a retrogressive force, bringing ruin in its trail to the workmen as well as to 
the employers. 

That the employers generally are realizing the menace that organized labor 
is to the best interests of the entire people is evident by the general organi- 
zation movement among them during the last year in order to protect them- 
selves and also the country from the danger that threatens. There is an old 
proverb, that there is no use of locking the stable door after the horse has 
been stolen. There is no use of waiting until organized labor has established 
the closed shop throughout the country, passed eight-hour laws, and other- 
wise fastened a semi-socialism upon us, before beginning to take steps to 
checkmate its power. Australia is an example of a country where organized 
labor has the upper hand, and where as a consequence great public debts, 
bankruptcy, industrial depression and other evidences of a deplorable condi- 
tion of affairs exist, and this despite the fact that the country is a new and 
undeveloped land. The time to save this nation from similar disastrous ex- 
periences is now while yet there is time. I do not mean that the employers 
should resort to any drastic or retributive measures, but I do mean that they 
should become thoroughly organized, so that they can wield that legitimate 
influence over affairs which is their natural right. The mere existence of a local 
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employers’ association in a town has a very salutary effect upon the conduct 
of public officials when it comes to enforcing the rights of citizenship. News- 
papers and public men become loath to adopt demagogic methods when they 
know that such will meet with the opposition of the association. Legislatures 
will give a heedful ear to what the organized business element has to say 
when labor agitators demand legislation that infringes upon general rights. 
Such a local association has its weight in forming public sentiment, because 
it has the machinery for the dissemination of its ideas. My opinion is that 
every employers’ association should carefully refrain from harsh measures, 
and should stand squarely on the platform that the constitution and the laws 
be enforced, and not attempt to meet force with force. By methods of peace 
is the victory to be won. We do not want to be at war with our employees, 
and we do not wish to see them led astray by blatant anarchists and socialists. 
We must appeal to the common sense of the workmen, and also to the fair- 
mindedness of the general public. The employers’ organization should be a 
protest against lawlessness and false economic ideas. It should not be a 
machine for retributive vengeance. Any attempt to make it the latter will 
result in its disruption. The employer should attempt nothing except that 
which is fair, and if wisdom prevails in the councils of the association, the 
public will not be long in discovering that such is the case. 

There is a class of employers in this country, and happily this class is 
growing less in influence, that finds in organized labor a valuable ally for 
their own schemes for setting at naught the law of competition. The joint 
agreement is in the major number of cases a means of stifling competition, 
and as the wage advances are also charged up to the consumer, the employer 
is quite ready to grant them. Then again there is the business man who is 
politically ambitious, and who grasps with avidity any opportunity to parade 
himself as a friend of the labor vote. The political employer is often an in- 
fluential personage, being frequently trained to public speaking, and he man- 
ages in some cases to do as much harm to the country as the worst agitators 
in labor circles. But with the advent of the employers’ association it will not 
appear so advantageous to the politician, whether he be a business man or 
not, to give himself over to labor demagogy. With the business world prop- 
erly organized, it is my opinion that this country need not fear the pernicious 
programme of the organized labor movement. 








NEW COUNTERFEIT $5 NATIONAL BANK NOTE. —On the First National 
Bank of Lynn, Mass.; check letter A; series of 1882; B. K. Bruce, Register; 
A. U. Wyman, Treasurer; portrait of Garfield; charter number 638; bank 
number 12084; Treasury number B850144. Another photograph, identical 
in workmanship with the $10 note on the Millers River National Bank of 
Athol, Mass., previously described. 


A QUEER RUN ON A BANK.—A recent despatch from a Pennsylvania town 
said: Foreign coal miners saw posters announcing the play ‘‘ A Run on the 
Bank,” and suspected that the First National Bank was the bank meant. 
They started a run in earnest, which the bank was able to meet with the 
assistance of the local coal operators. Many of the foreigners took their 
money to the firm, to have it taken care of. The cash was replaced in the 
bank and ‘paid out several times. 











EFFECTS OF THE DEPRESSION IN STOCKS. 





The effect of the fall of stock values in consequence of overspeculation has 
undoubtedly been somewhat depressing on business throughout the whole 
country. It has caused all those who have money to invest or loan to lose 
some of the confidence which makes it easy to secure money for legitimate 
enterprise. But the effect has not been wholly bad. The setback which the 
great speculations displayed for the temptation of the investing public, by 
men of high reputation in finance, will make that public more wary and in- 
duce them to confine their capital to enterprises which are more directly un- 
der their own possible supervision. 

There is no doubt that local business enterprises are generally prosperous. 
During the height of the speculative boom it is probable that it was the sur- 
plus money only, money that could not be used locally, that was drawn to 
the great undertakings of the syndicates. Very likely, since these opportuni- 
ties displayed in the central money markets are no longer considered desir- 
able, such sums as the disappointed investors are able to recover will slowly 
come back to the local markets and seek investment there. 

There can be no dispute that the building and equipping of electric lines, 
for instance, and other enterprises of the same calibre, have had some check 
since the discrediting of the great combinations. The public is not so keen 
to take the stock of new enterprises of any kind, no matter how well they 
promise. The belief in the magic of financial transmutations has been greatly 
dampened. It is believed, however, that the accumulations of the last two 
or three prosperous years have been so great and so well distributed that such 
losses as have been experienced have not greatly reduced available capital, 
and that after sufficient time has elapsed to reassure those that hold this cap- 
ital that there are still plenty of paying investments, honestly conducted, this 
capital will again be offered. 

The charges of recklessness and allegations of dishonesty which have been 
made regarding the conduct of large enterprises on the part of men and in- 
stitutions of high reputation, lead many to think that all promoters, little and 
big, may be affected in the same way. It is true that the force of the ex- 
ample of some who have risen to the highest monetary power is likely to have 
affected some of those influential in lower financial circles. The struggle for 
the control of great properties has no doubt been going on where lesser inter. 
ests where at stake. The outside investing public, who in the end must be 
the source of the capital by which enterprises are initiated and sustained, 
has naturally got tired of being the mere pawn of would-be Napoleons of 
finance. 

Any observer travelling through the country can glean from the conversa- 
sation of the average man that he regards the stocks which these men seek 
to manipulate to their own advantage as dangerous. If the men who are in 
control of the railroads of the country, little or great, would devote their en- 
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ergies to improving these roads as earners of money and spend less time in 
the struggle for supremacy, the public would soon come to their support. 

These contests to determine whether one clique or another shall own and 
manage a railroad demoralize the entire working force of the road. The men 
dependent on it for employment find that they are no longer valued so much 
for their honesty and ability in seeking to do good work, but for services they 
can render to one or the other crowd of financiers who are seeking supremacy. 
It results that many roads are badly managed, the public is poorly served, 
the earnings decrease, and the whole property is deteriorated. Necessary 
betterments are delayed or neglected until the contest is settled. 

It is thus that demoralization spreads in all corporations when two or more 
cliques or coteries of stockholders are fighting each other. The working force 
feels that its tenure is uncertain. If the men who now direct the road are 
ousted by their rivals, the new heads may make changes clear through. Un- 
der these influences the old superiority of private business methods is falling 
to the level of political methods. While Government business is under civil 
service rules improving in character, private business is acquiring all the 
faults of which Government business was formerly accused. The raids for 
control of corporations great and small throughout the country have tended 
to demoralize their business to the remotest details and to drive out the small 
investor. 








To INSURE BANK DEPosIToRs.—The following information was published 
recently in the form of a despatch from Indianapolis, Ind., dated October, 27: 

An effort is to be made to organize the banks of the country into a na- 
tional bankers’ mutual fidelity association, the purpose of which is to guar- 
antee all creditors against loss. It is intended to constitute a guaranty fund 
out of a small percentage of the deposits of all the banks, which is to be paid 
to the central association. It is thought that a contribution of one per cent. 
of the deposits of all the banks will be ample protection to the creditors of 
any banks that may fail. 

Samuel B. Archer, of Saratoga, N. Y., who is promoting the plan, thinks 
that its adoption would greatly lessen the number of bank failures. There 
is to be a close supervision of the banks by the association. Mr. Archer holds 
that with such protection to the creditors it would be safe to allow the banks 
to issue asset currency, overand above their present bond secured circulation, 
up to fifty per cent. of their capital. 

One effect of the scheme if it were adopted, Mr. Archer says, would be to 
take the Government practically from the banking business. The associated 
banks would protect their own asset-note holders and depositors and would 
themselves hold the funds necessary to accomplish that end. If enough 
banks agree to come into the organization an association will be formed and 
Congress will be asked to give it favorable legislation. 





To DEMONETIZE MEXICAN DOLLARS.—The Board of Philippine Com- 
missioners has just issued a proclamation announcing the demonetization of 
the Mexican dollar on and after January 1, 1904. Until that date the coin 
will be accepted at all the Government offices at the usual rate, which is 
equivalent to fifty cents American money. 




















THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH AND THE TRUST 
COMPANY AS TRUSTEE. 





[Address of Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury and President of the United 
States Trust Company, New York city; delivered before the annual meeting of the 
Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association, held at San Francisco, 
Cal., October 20.] 


We are accustomed to think of the serious problems which beset the poor, 
and we sympathize, or ought to sympathize, with them. The ever-present 
question of to-morrow, the possible failure of employment, the cost of living, 
the drawback of sickness, the calamity of death—these may be briefly sum- 
marized as the leading problems of the very poor. These problems do press 
a painful burden upon the larger mass of society. To secure immunity from 
them, to find honorable avenues for escape, to secure financial independence, 
in short, to accumulate wealth, is and forever must be, a natural and lauda- 
ble ambition. But no sooner does one pass over from the army of the poor 
to the relatively smaller company denominated the rich or well-to-do, than 
he finds that the problems of life, if changed in their nature, are yet vexatious 
and troublesome. Having become possessed of a competence, he no longer 
fears the approach of his landlord for rent unprovided, nor is he anxious con- 
cerning to-morrow’s bread or as to the wherewithal to clothe his family. 
Frequently, however, he learns that wealth is a burden and often a heavy 
one. He discovers an innate tendency in accumulated treasure to take unto 
itself wings. He finds that money flies as well as ‘‘talks.”” He is apt to learu 
how easy it is to lose in an hour the careful savings of months and years, 
and, in a sense wholiy different from the Latin poet, he learns that the de- 
scent to the Avernus of financial disaster is easy and swift, and that it is diffi- 
eult to recover his lost footing and escape to the upper air of financial free- 
dom. He soon learns that when he loans money he is apt to borrow trouble. 

In this country we have not well learned the lesson of content with refer- 
ence toan acquired competence. The American business inan seldom retires. 
He prefers to struggle on in the harness and to carry his financial problems 
to the inevitable end, not as a general rule from considerations of avarice 
(for in no country are the rich more genercus or less avaricious) but from the 
sheer joy of achievement and the fascination which the conflict of business 
life has for him. In England they have learned better than we to be con- 
tent with a competence, to relieve one’s self of the burden of wealth and to 
devote one’s energies to other purposes than the mere increase of the burden. 
In other words, there is in England a pronounced leisure class, men who have 
not merely withdrawn themselves from business but who will not even be 
burdened with the care of their own possessions and who leave it either to 
family solicitors or to fiduciary corporations. Thus freed from the burden, 
they find time to devote themselves to the politics of their country, the pur- 
suits of literature, the cultivation of art, the enjoyment of their landed es- 
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tates and to the legitimate pleasures which a large cosmopolitan capital like 
London affords. 

In America an ever-increasing number are learning this lesson. Their 
greatest problem is to find a suitable custodian for their wealth, to whom its 
cares and responsibilities may be safely delegated. 

If, however, the American man of wealth does not wish to retire from 
business but, with his characteristic and inexhaustible energy, prefers, for the 
mere pleasure of achievement, to continue to add to his accumulated means, 
he is yet confronted by the possibility of disability through disease or infirm- 
ity of age and the certainty of death. Unless he is strangely indifferent, he 
eannot be unmindful of the question as to the ultimate disposition of his in- 
herited or acquired possessions. If blessed by the ties of blood with a family, 
either lineal or collateral, he finds that he has become a kind of human provi- 
dence to a dependent group, for the members of which, in varying degrees of 
duty, it is his pleasure to extend a protecting and helping hand. He must 
recognize that his children, who have been educated in the schools, cultiva- 
ted by travel and refined in taste through social customs and manners, have 
in a sense claims upon him, and that there are few greater hardships in life 
than those sudden reversals of fortune where a child, reared in luxury, is sud- 
denly called upon to face unaccustomed poverty. 

Sooner or later the obligation must be discharged to make a wise disposi- 
tion of his fortune, and as nothing is more certain than that he cannot him- 
self continue to administer it, he is inevitably met by the question, ‘‘ Whom 
shall I constitute my executor or trustee? Shall it be my eldest son? Frequently 
he is of all the family the least qualified. Shall it be one of the juniors? Such 
preference is apt to excite jealousy and bitterness and lead to unhappy dis- 
sensions. <A trusted and experienced friend ? He may not survive, and in 
any event his availability may alter through changed conditions and cireum- 
stances when it is too late to recall the trust. A legal.counsellor? His abil- 
ity and character may both be great, but the uncertainties of life surround him 
as they do other men, be he ever so competent and faithful. If provision is 
to be made for children and grandchildren, a long tenure of office in the trus- 
tee is of great importance ; and if any or all of the fund to be transmitted is 
to be devoted to public charities, a permanent trustee then becomes inevit- 
able. Moreover, there always exists the possibility of malfeasance and be- 
trayal, the sins of omission and commission, whereby fortunes are too often 
dissipated and lost. 

This problem, which to thoughtful and conscientious men is a grave one, 
the trust company, in its legal capacity as administrator, executor or guardian 
or trustee, is established to solve. Enjoying perpetuity, it is not subject to 
the vicissitudes of death. Controlled by the limitations and provisions of its 
charter, it is kept by the strong hand of the law within the limits of conserv- 
ative operations. Presumably managed by a competent board of directors, 
the beneficiaries of the trust have the advantage of the collective wisdom of 
the experienced man, and in financial matters, ‘* in a multitude of experienced 
counsellors there is safety.’’ Inspected by independent officers of the State, 
any wrong doing by the officers of a trust company cannot long remain un- 
discovered. Possessed of ample capital, the beneficiary is guaranteed against 
loss through errors or willful dishonesty. Moreover, the trust company, in 
managing many estates, can do so with an economy not possible to individual 
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trustees. Undoubtedly there are often advantages in having as trustee an 
attorney who has advised the donor in the lifetime, and whose peculiar 
knowledge of the estate is valuable; but, as has been stated, such management 
in the nature of things cannot be long-enduring, but its advantages can be 
secured by uniting the family counsellor with the trust company, as co-trus- 
tees. In this manner both the special benefits of corporate management and 
those of an individual trustee can be secured. 

I subinit, therefore, that the burdens of the rich would be sensibly relieved 
if due regard were had to the advantages offered by the trust company. 

This brings me to a closer consideration of what the trust company should 
be in its character, capital and methods of business, to enable it to discharge 
with zeal and fidelity the high duties imposed upon it in its fiduciary capacity 
as trustee. Its capital should be adequate to its responsibilities. Its officers 
and directors should be men of experience and with a single mind devoted to 
the institution they serve. Its corporate work, whether exclusively relating 
to its trust business or not, should be of a dignified character and free from 
hazard. Around the trust company should further be thrown the safeguards 
of wise legislation. In some of the older States, adequate provision in this 
respect has been made, and these beneficent laws could profitably be adopted 
by the States less fortunate. 

The Legislature may well give careful consideration to this important 
function of financial corporations. It is true the trust company is compara- 
tively aneweomer. The first of such institutions began business in the Uni- 
ted States but little more than fifty yearsago. The record of that half century 
is, however, upon the whole, an honorable one, and the extent of its services 
in the management of property is but imperfectly understood by those most 
requiring its special facilities. In the period in question few, if any, losses 
have occurred to any trust property by the delinquency of any trust company 
acting in a fiduciary capacity. There have unquestionably been, in such in- 
stitutions, occasional acts of misfeasance by employees, but in no ease that I 
can recall has the trust company failed to make good to the beneficiary the 
temporary loss thereby sustained. 

I am firmly of opinion, therefore, that the growing value of such com- 
panies in the special work to which I have alluded should be made known to 
that class which we may justly hope is becoming numerically greater, to whom 
the problem of the proper management and ultimate disposition of their 
property presents itself as the peculiar problem of the rich. 








Regulation of Corporations.—In a recent address by Judge Grosscup, of Chicago, the 
following remedy was proposed for the reckless abuses‘of incorporation and promotion: 
**The American instinct for the acquirement of property asks noimpossible guarantees. But 
it asks, and it is entitled to have, knowledge of the facts. It can see with its own eyes the 
real estate or other individual property under barter ; it cannot see as things now are through 
the tangled meshes of indiscriminate corporate organization. Put the organization of all 
corporations on a basis that is fixed, and, above all other considerations, simple and know- 
able; compel them to start on assets reasonably equal to their capital; keep them subject to 
inspection, as banks and trust companies are now organized and inspected, and uncertainty 
—not uncertainty of judgment, but uncertainty respecting the facts upon which judgment 
acts—will disappear. In this way, and in this way alone, in my judgment, can this increasing 
class of the property of the country be brought back into the people’s ownership.” 








BANKING LAW DEPARTMENT. 


IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States Coarts and State Court of 
last resort will be found in the MAGAZINE’s Law Department as early as obtainable 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


DELIVERY OF CHECK TO IMPOSTOR—EFFECT OF HIS INDORSEMENT. 
Supreme Court of Nebraska, July 10, 1901, and June 18, 1902.* 
HOFFMAN vs. AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK. 

Where the holder of a check indorses it to the order of a particular person, and delivers 
the same to one who falsely claims to be that person, the holder believing him to be 
such, a subsequent holder in due course acquires a good title to the instrument when 
indorsed by such impostor in his assumed name. 


HASTINGS, C.: The plaintiff was acting as disbursing agent for the exec- 
utor of an estate, from which one Peter W. Brubaker was entitled to receive 
$264.15. The plaintiff had made considerable exertions to find Brubaker 
for the purpose of making this payment, but had failed to do so. Plaintiff 
had made to Brubaker two previous payments from the estate—one paid by 
a draft sent to Illinois and receipted for by him, and one payment made to 
him in person at Elizabethtown, Pa., where plaintiff resided. With refer- 
ence to this third and final payment plaintiff had written to Omaha and to 
I}linois, and received no response. He finally received a letter dated July 2, 
1895, saying: ‘‘ Lincoln, Neb., July 2, 1895. Mr. C. 8S. Hoffman: I got a let- 
ter from my brother sade you wanted my address it is Peter W. Brubaker, 
Lincoln, Nebr.”’ 

To this plaintiff replied as follows: ‘‘ Elizabethtown, July 5, 1895. Mr. 
Peter W. Brubaker: This afternoon I received your letter. I have been 
writing around to the different places where you were before, but the letters 
came back. You will take the release before a notary public, sign and ac- 
knowledge and have some person to sign as witness, and then return it to 
me, and I will send you draft for your share, less expenses. Yours truly, C. 
S. Hoffman.” 

The release was executed evidently to plaintiff’s satisfaction, for on July 
12 he sent the following letter: ‘‘ Elizabethtown, July 12, 1895. Mr. Peter 
W. Brubaker, Lincoln, Neb. Your release to Jacob Risser, executor of the 
will of Peter Oberholtzer, dee’d, came back all right. Inclosed you find 
draft No. 5774 for $264.15 which with $1.75 for the expense of release and 
draft is in full of your share in the final distribution of the estate. Please 
let me hear from you when you get this so that I know that all is right. 
Yours truly, C. 8S. Hoffman.” 

The draft was cashed by the defendant bank, the recipient being identi- 


* Withheld from earlier publication by order of the Court. 
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fied as Peter W. Brubaker by the notary, Walter A. Leese, of Lincoln, be- 
fore whom the release had been executed, and in whose care the final letter 
and draft were sent by the plaintiff. The evidence, however, shows conclu- 
sively that the Peter W. Brubaker who was entitled to this money was not 
in Lincoln at that time, but in Indiana, and he received no money. 

The trial court found, first, that the plaintiff intended the draft to be 
paid to the individual who received the money from defendant, and that de- 
fendant was not guilty of any negligence in paying it; second, that the de- 
fendant was led and induced to pay the draft by acts of plaintiff, and plain- 
tiff’s negligence prompted its payment; and, third, that the plaintiff was not 
the real party in interest, and could not maintain the action, it appearing 
that he was simply the agent of Risser, the executor of the estate from which 
the money came. 

The liability of the defendant is asserted on the grounds set forth in sec- 
tion forty-two of the Negotiable Instruments Act of New York, which has 
been enacted in effect in fourteen other States, and is claimed to be declara- 
tory of the common law. Said section forty-two reads as follows: ‘‘ Wherea 
signature is forged or made without authority of the person whose signature 
it purports to be, it is wholly inoperative, and no right to retain the instru- 
ment, or to give a discharge therefor, or to enforce payment thereof against 
any party thereto, can be acquired through or under such signature, unless 
the party against whom it is sought to enforce such right is precluded from 
setting up the forgery or want of authority.” 

It is claimed that this signature is a forgery, and the defendant therefore 
liable. As above stated, there seems to be no doubt that the real Peter W. 
Brubaker who was among the heirs of this estate never indorsed this draft. 
But it also seems clear that the plaintiff is not entitled to set up this claim. 

A recent case in Rhode Island (Tollman vs. American National Bank, 48 
Atl. 480, 52 L. R. A. 877) seems to sustain plaintiff’s contention. Its syllabus 
has the following: ‘‘ A check drawn payable to the order of A was procured 
by representations that rhe person to whom it was given was A, and the in- 
dorsement of the latter was forged thereto, and it was paid by the bank. 
Held, that the bank was liable to the drawer for such sum, both at the com- 
mon law and under the statute.”’ Rhode Island has adopted the statute above 
cited. The weight of authority, however, seems to be decidedly in favor of. 
the doctrine that where a check or draft is drawn or indorsed and delivered 
toa party, to be cashed by him under the name in which it is made out or in- 
dorsed, that his signature by way of indorsement in that name is valid as be- 
tween an innocent holder and the party delivering it to him. This is com- 
monly put on the ground that the payer of the draft or the purchaser of it is 
simply carrying out innocently the intention of the maker or indorser. (Em- 
poria National Bank vs. Shotwell, 35 Kan. 360; Meridian Nat. Bank vs. First 
Nat. Bank, 7 Ind. App. 322; Robertson vs. Coleman, 141 Mass. 235; Levy vs. 
Bank of America, 24 La. Ann. 220; Land, ete., Co. vs. N. W. Bank, 196 Pa. 
230.) It is also placed sometimes, as was done in a measure in this instance, 
by the trial court, on the ground of negligence on the part of the maker. It 
is sometimes held that the payee is a fictitious person, and the check or draft 
therefore payable to bearer. 

It is suggested in defendant’s brief that the exemption from liability is 
more properly placed on the ground of estoppel, or, as it is stated in the Ne- 
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gotiable Instruments Act, that the party is ‘‘ precluded from setting up the 
forgery or want of authority.” It certainly would seem that in this case 
when Mr. Hoffman was satisfied with the release he got, and mailed the draft 
to the maker of that release, he asserted as definitely as a man could his de- 
sire that this money should be paid where it was paid. After that desire has 
been acted upon, and the false Brubaker has received the money, it would 
seem too late for the plaintiff to discover his mistake, and collect the money 
back from one who had paid it out to the individual he requested, though not 
the one he thought he was requesting to have it paid to. 

It is recommended that the judgment of the district court be affirmed. 

Day and Kirkpatrick, CC., concur. Affirmed. 

The plaintiff insists that the sole question in this case is whether the in- 
dorsement of the draft by the impostor was a forgery. We do not believe a 
determination of that question will dispose of this case. That the indorse- 
ment was a forgery may be conceded; but it does not necessarily follow that 
the plaintiff is entitled to recover in this action. We think the majority 
of cases, certainly the best-considered cases, hold that, under the circum- 
stances shown in evidence in this case, an innocent purchaser is protected 
by such indorsement. (Meridian Nat. Bank vs. First Nat. Bank [Ind.]| 34 N. 
E. 608, 52 Am. St. Rep. 450; Emporia Nat. Bank vs. Shotwell, 35 Kan. 360, 
11 Pac. 141, 57 Am. Rep. 171; Kohn vs. Watkins, 26 Kan. 691, 40 Am. Rep. 
336; Land Title and Trust Co. vs. N. W. Nat. Bank, 196 Pa. 230, 46 Atl. 420, 
50 L. R. A. 75, 79 Am. St. Rep. 717; Robertson vs. Coleman, 141 Mass. 235, 
4N. E. 619, 55 Am. Rep. 471; United States vs. Nat. Exchange Bank [C. C. | 
45 Fed. 163; Crippen Lawrence & Co. vs. Am. Nat. Bank of Kansas City, 51 
Mo. App. 508; Forbes vs. Espy, 21 Ohio St. 474.) It has been suggested that 
the cases just cited may be classed under four heads, the basis of such classi- 
fication being the ground upon which the courts place their respective decis- 
ions, which are as follows: First, that such indorsement effectuates the inten- 
tion of the drawer; second, that the drawer has been guilty of negligence; 
third, that the drawer is to be treated as a fictitious person; fourth, estoppel. 
But such classification is unscientific, and is based on the language of the 
opinions, rather than upon any principle underlying them. A careful analy- 
sis of the cases will show, we think, that the controlling principle in each case 
is estoppel, which to our minds, is peculiarly applicable to cases of this char- 
acter. 

The plaintiff had money which belonged to Peter W. Brubaker. An imn- 
postor assumed the name of Peter W. Brubaker, and claimed the money. 
His identity was a question for the plaintiff. Satisfied that he was dealing 
with the real Peter W. Brubaker, the plaintiff indorsed and delivered the 
draft to the impostor. Of the contractual obligation thus created, the deliv- 
ery of the draft was an essential element, and stamped the impostor as the 
person to whose order the plaintiff intended payment to be made. In other 
words, by the delivery of the draft to the impostor the plaintiff held him out 
to the world as his indorsee, and as the person to whose order he had, by his 
indorsement, directed payment to be made. He cannot now be heard to com- 
plain that the defendant acted on the indicia of identity with which he him- 
self had clothed the impostor. 

It is reeommended that the conclusion reached in the former opinion be 
adhered to, and that the judgment of the district court be affirmed. 
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Ames and Duffie, CC., concur. 

PER CURIAM: The conclusion reached by the Commissioners is approved, 
and, it appearing that the adoption of the recommendation made will result 
in a right decision of the cause, it is ordered that the conclusion reached in the 
former opinion be adhered to, and the judgment of the district court affirmed. 

Affirmed. 


INDORSEMENT OF PROMISSORY NOTE BY CORPORATION WHICH HAS NOT 
COMPLIED WITH STATE STATUTE—LIABILITY OF MAKER. 


Supreme Court of Colorado, May 5, 1903. 
MCMANN Vs. WALKER. 


The holder in due course of a negotiable promissory note, who takes the same from a for- 
eign corporation doing business in Colorado, may recover thereon against the maker, 
though such corporation had not, at the time of the execution of such note or after- 
wards, complied with the statutes of that State requiring foreign corporations to pay 
certain fees before engaging in business in the State. 

The maker, by giving a note, conclusively admits, as to third parties purchasing before ma- 
turity, and in good faith, the legal existence of the payee, and its authority to take such 
note, and to negotiate and transfer it by indorsement.* 





This was an action upon a promissory note executed and delivered in the 
the eity of Denver, and payable to the Sprague Collection Ageney. 

The payee was a foreign corporation, and at the time of this transaction 
had not, nor has it since, complied with the law requiring such corporations 
to pay certain fees before engaging in business in such State. (Sess. Laws 
1897, p. 157, c. 51.) Before maturity, the plaintiffs, for value, and without 
notice that the payee had not complied with the law relative to foreign cor- 
porations, purchased the note from the payee in the city of Denver. In an 
action by the purchasers against the maker to enforce its collection, the trial 
court held that the note was void, and rendered judgment for the defendant. 

GABBERT, J.: The only question necessary to determine is whether or not 
a negotiable promissory note in the hands of parties obtaining it for value, in 
good faith, before maturity, from a foreign corporation in this State, to which 
it was given in this State, is invalid as against the maker, because such cor- 
poration, at the time of the execution and delivery of such note or subse- 
quently, had not complied with the laws relative to the conditions which 
would authorize it to engage in business within the State. 

The question is one which has been discussed by the courts of several 
States, with the result that the decisions on the subject are not altogether 
harmonious. 

Whether or not the note in question be invalid as between the maker and 
payee is a question upon which we express no opinion, because that proposi- 
tion is not involved, and does not in any manner affect the rights of the par- 
ties to this action. The statute which the maker invokes does not provide 
that a note given a foreign corporation in the circumstances narrated shall be 
invalid in the hands of third parties, and it should not be given a construc- 


* Negotiable Instruments Law (New York act)section 110. The law further provides: The 
indorsement or assignment of the instrument by a corporation or by an infant passes the 
property therein, notwithstanding that from want of capacity the corporation or infant may 
incur no liability thereon. (Section 41.) 
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tion, unless unavoidable, which would result in visiting upon innocent third 
parties a penalty for its violation by another. 

In this State the general rule of law prevails that negotiable commercial 
paper, although invalid as between the immediate parties, is valid as to third 
persons obtaining it for value before maturity, and without notice of its in- 
firmities, unless so declared by statute. (Boughner vs. Meyer, 5 Colo. 71, 40 
Am. Rep. 139. See, also, Sondheim vs. Gilbert, 117 Ind. 71, 18 N. E. 687, 5 
L. R. A. 432,10 Am. St. Rep. 23, where the subject is fully discussed and 
many authorities cited.) 

The defendant, by giving a note which is not the subject of statutory en- 
actment, thereby conclusively admitted as to third parties purchasing before 
maturity, and in good faith, the legal existence of the payee, and its author- 
ity to take such note, and to negotiate and transfer it by indorsement. (Sec- 
tion 60, Negotiable Instruments Act [Sess. Laws 1897, p. 223, c. 64]; 4 Ene. 
Law [2d Ed. ] 474, 475; Wolke vs. Kuhne, 109 Ind. 313, 10 N. E. 116; 1 Ed- 
wards’ Bills and Notes [38d Ed.] § 363; Bigelow on Estoppel [4th Ed. | 512.) 

The plaintiffs were in no manner connected with the original transaction, 
and they violated no law in purchasing the note from the payee. They pur- 
chased it in good faith, before maturity; it was negotiable in form; and the 
maker cannot be heard to say, as against them, in these circumstances, in the 
absence of a statute to the contrary, that the payee committed an illegal act 
in taking, or had no authority to dispose of, it, in the usual course of busi- 
ness, because by its execution and delivery he is precluded from raising any 
of these questions as against the purchasers, who obtained it for value, before 
maturity, without notice of the fact upon which he relies to defeat it. The 
courts cannot undertake to render the statute relied upon by defendant 
effective by imposing penalties which it has not provided, or placing them 
where they do not belong. If defective because no sufficient provision is 
made for its enforcement, that is a matter for the Legislature to remedy. Ac- 
cording to the undisputed facts, the plaintiffs were entitled to a recovery on 
the note. The judgment of the court is therefore reversed, and the cause re- 
manded, with directions to render judgment in favor of the plaintiffs. 

Judgment reversed. 


KNOWLEDGE OF BANK OFFICER—WHEN BANK NOT AFFECTED BY. 
Supreme Court of California, June 9, 1903. 
MCDONALD (EEL RIVER & E. R. CO., INTERVENERB) vs. RANDALL. 
Where the President of a bank procures the note of a third person to be discounted by the 
bank for his own benefit, the bank is not chargeable with his knowleege that the instru- 
ment was given without consideration. 


This action was brought to obtain a decree cancelling a mortgage on the 
ground of want of consideration. The note, to which the mortgage was an 
incident, was a negotiable instrument. It was regularly indorsed by the 
payee, Randall, and delivered to the Randall Banking Company before its 
maturity. At that time Randall was indebted to the banking company in an 
amount much larger than the amount of the note, and the banking company 
received the note and the mortgage as part payment of Randall’s indebted- 
ness to it, and credited the full amount of the note on such indebtedness. 
The court found ‘‘ that the said Randall Banking Company purchased said 
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note and mortgage in good faith, in the ordinary course of business, and for 
value, before its maturity, and in ignorance of the fact that, as to Margaret 
H. McDonald, one of the makers, it was given without consideration, or for 
a debt which was barred by the statute of limitations.” 

McFARLAND, J.: It is contended that this finding must be held to be un- 
warranted, because it appears, and the court found, that Randall was the 
President of the bank and Knew of the consideration of the note. But, when 
he procured the bank to take the note as part payment of his indebtedness, 
he was acting individually and at arm’s length to the bank, and his knowl- 
edge was not the knowledge of the bank. Thesame may be said of the former 
secretary, Murray, who was absent when the bank acted in the matter of ac- 
cepting the note and the mortgage, and who obtained his knowledge while 
acting for Randall individually, and also of Roberts, who was elected Secre- 
tary on the day the bank acted, and who presented the note and mortgage 
to the bank for and as agent of Randall. The note and mortgage were ac- 
cepted at a meeting of the board of directors of the bank at which were pres- 
ent Hill, the Vice-President, and four of the other directors, Randall not be- 
ing present. Neither Hill nor any of the other directors knew that the con- 
sideration of the note was an outlawed indebtedness. 

The fact that some of them Knew, or should be held to have known, that 
shortly before the making of the note and mortgage the property covered by 
the mortgage had been conveyed tothe plaintiff by her husband—it formerly 
having been community property—and that the conveyance had been re- 
corded, is of no significance. The validity of the transaction here involved 
was in no way dependent upon the time at which she acquired title to the 
mortgaged premises. 

That a corporation is not chargeable with the knowledge of one of its 
officers or agents, who is acting on his own behalf, and not for the corpora- 
tion, is beyond questionthe law. Sufficient authorities are cited to the point 
in Bank vs. Burgwyn, 110 N. C. 267, 148. E. 623. It is there said, among 
other things: ‘‘ In such transactions the attitude of the agent is one of hos- 
tility to the principal. He is dealing at arm’s length, and it would be absurd 
to suppose that he would communicate to the principal any facts within his 
private knowledge aftecting the subject of his dealing, unless it would be his 
duty to do so, if he were wholly unconnected with the principal. 

As was said by the court in Wickersham vs. Chicago Zine Co., 18 Kan. 
481, 26 Am. Rep. 784: ‘ Neither the acts nor knowledge of an officer of a cor- 
poration will bind it in a matter in which the officer acts for himself and deals 
with the corporation as if he had no official relations with it.’ Or, as was 
said in Barnes vs. Trenton Gaslight Co., 27 N. J. Eq. 33: ‘ His interest is op- 
posed to that of the corporation, and the presumption is, not that he will com- 
municate his knowledge of any secret infirmity of the title to the corporation, 
but that he will conceal it.’ ”’ 

We are of the opinion that the finding above discussed cannot here be dis- 
turbed, and therefore it is unnecessary to consider any other point argued by 
respondents. 

The judgment appealed from is affirmed. 
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SUIT AGAINST DIRECTORS OF NATIONAL BANK—WHO MAY MAINTAIN SAME. 
United States Circuit Court, Northern District Illinois, July 1, 1903. 
BOYD, et al. vs, SCHNEIDER, et al. 
The creditors of an insolvent National bank cannot bring a suit against the directors to re- 
cover from them funds alleged to have been lost their negligence. 
Such an action can be maintained only by the Receiver. 

This suit was originally brought in the Superior Court of Cook County, 
Illinois, but was removed into the United States Circuit Court. The bill was 
filed by certain creditors of the National Bank of Illinois, an insolvent cor- 
poration, to recover from the defendants funds alleged to have been lost 
through negligence on the part of the directors of the National Bank of IIli- 
nois in the management of said bank; asking that the amount of money so 
lost ‘‘may become an asset of said bank, and of the receivership thereof, and 
be distributed by said Receiver according to law.” The bill charged that, 
after exhausting the assets of the bank and the liability of the stockholders, 
there still would remain a large sum due to the various creditors, including 
complainants. To meet this deficiency, complainants prayed that an account 
be taken of what has been lost of the assets of the bank through the negli- 
gence, carelessness, and misconduct of the directors, and each of them; that 
it might be ascertained for what amount each of them should be held respon- 
sible in the premises; and that, when ascertained, each of said directors be 
decreed to pay the amount so found to be due from him to E. A. Potter, Re- 
ceiver of said bank, to be by him distributed in accordance with law. The 
bill further charged that complainants had applied to the Receiver to institute 
the suit, and that he has refused. To this bill the defendants demurred. 

KOHLSAAT, District Judge: There are two points made by the demurrers 
which seem to me to eall for consideration, as preliminary to all others raised, 
since they go to the rights of the complainants to maintain a suit against the 
defendant directors. The one is as to whether, under the banking act, a suit 
ean be brought by any person other than the Receiver, acting under the 
Comptroller of the Currency. The other is, conceding the right to bring suit 
without the direction of the Comptroller, whether creditors can maintain a 
suit like the one at bar against the directors to recover a corporate asset. 
Section 5239 of the banking act of the United States, tit. 62 (U. 8S. Comp. St. 
1901, p. 3515), provides that: 

‘* Tf the directors of any National banking association shall knowingly vio- 
late or knowingly permit any of the officers, agents or servants of the asso- 
ciation to violate any of the provisions of this title, all the rights, privileges 
and franchises of the association shall be thereby forfeited. Such violation 
shall, however, be determined and adjudged by a proper circuit, district or 
Territorial court of the United States in a suit brought for that purpose by 
the Comptroller of the Currency in his own name before the association shall 
be declared dissolved. And in eases of such violation, every director who 
participated in or assented to the same shall be held liable in his personal 
and individual capacity for all damages which the association, its share- 
holders or any other person shall have sustained in consequence of such vio- 
lation.” 

Considerable difference of opinion has arisen in the courts concerning the 
construction to be placed upon this section. Judge Shiras, of the Northern 
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District of Iowa, has held in Welles vs. Graves (C. C.) 41 Fed. 459, and 
Gerner vs. Thompson, et al. (C. C.) 74 Fed. 125, that, before suit can be 
brought by a Receiver against directors to enforce their liability under this 
act, it must appear that a forfeiture of the charter of the bank has been ad- 
judged in accordance with section 5239. To the same effect is Bank vs. Peters 
(C. C.) 44 Fed. 13. While the case of Hayden vs. Thompson, eé al. 71 Fed. 
60, 17 C. C. A. 592, and Stephens vs. Overstotz (C. C.) 43 Fed. 771, hold the 
contrary. Thompson, in his Commentary on Corporations (volume 3, § 4303), 
speaks of the former construction as unsound. I am inclined to the opinion 
that such a proceeding by the Comptroller to declare a forfeiture is not a pre- 
requisite to the bringing of a suit under section 5239. In the case of Gerner 
vs. Thompson, just cited, Judge Shiras also holds that directors would be 
liable, independently of the statute, in an action of deceit. The case of Hay- 
den vs. Thompson states that the right to recover dividends wrongly paid out 
existed long before the act of Congress was passed. This doctrine is further 
sustained by the following authorities: Richmond vs. Irons, 120 U. 8. 27; 
Brinckerhoff vs. Bostwick, 88 N. Y. 52. 

There can be no doubt, from a reading of the bill, that it is based upon 
the statute. It is a proceeding brought to recover losses of the Illinois Na- 
tional Bank growing out of the wrongful acts of defendants, as directors, 
under section 5239 aforesaid. Can the liability and obligation imposed by the 
statute, being assets of the bank, be enforced by any one other than the Re- 
ceiver, except as in the act provided ? 

National banks are the creatures of the national legislature. So far as the 
act attempts to regulate them, it is supreme. It is not intended that they 
shall be created only to be launched as independent corporate entities, and 
thereafter be permitted to engage in general competitive commercial enter- 
prises, subject only to certain general rules and limitations; but, owing to 
their relations to the moneyed and other interests which are reserved in and 
controlled by the Government, they are kept under the strict regulation and 
watchful care of the Government, and constitute a class of corporations en- 
tirely distinct from all others. It would seem that the powers given by the 
statute to the Comptroller are in their nature judicial. He can determine 
when a bank is insolvent. He alone is charged with the duty of enforcing 
compliance with the provisions of the law, subject only to the regulation of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. He must, through the Receiver, take posses- 
sion of all the bank’s assets, collect and compromise debts, and sell the real 
estate. He alone can determine the need of and appoint a Receiver. The 
Receiver must pay the moneys collected by him to the Treasurer of the United 
States, subject to the order of the Comptroller. The Comptroller, through 
his Receiver, is required to give notice to creditors to present claims, and 
make dividends from time to time. He is authorized to determine when it is 
necessary to institute proceedings against stockholders to enforce their stock 
liability. All these questions are referred to his judgment and his discretion. 
The Receiver is the proper party to institute all suits. (National Ex. Bank 
vs. Peters [C. C.] 44 Fed. 18; Bailey vs. Mosher, 63 Fed. 488, 11 C. C. A. 304; 
Stephens vs. Overstotz [C. C.] 43 Fed. 771; Jackson vs. U. 8. 20 Ct. Cl. 305; 
Bowles on Nat. Bk. Act, § 425; Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Zinn vs. 
Baxter, 65 Ohio St. 341; Casey vs. Galli, 94 U. 8. 673; U.S. vs. Knox, 102 
U. 8. 422; Bushnell vs. Leland, 164 U. 8. 684; Glenny vs. Langdon, 98 U. 8.20.) 
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In re Manufacturers’ National Bank, 5 Biss. 499, Fed. Cas. No. 9051, was 
a proceeding instituted to throw the bank into bankruptcy. Judge Blodgett 
denied the petition upon the ground that the banking act was complete in it- 
self. He held that the act furnished, ‘‘ through the functions of an import- 
ant public officer, the Comptroller of the Currency, a very complete and 
detailed scheme or plan for administering the affairs of an insolvent bank,”’ 
and intimated that the sense of responsibility of the Comptroller would be 
sufficient to insure his action in all proper cases. Again he says, as to Na- 
tional banks, they constitute a class of corporations which have, as it seems, 
a bankrupt law of their own, ingrained into their own constitution, and a 
part of their organic law, by the same authority which enacted the bankrupt 
law. 

In Bank of Bethel vs. Pahquioyue Bank, 14 Wall. 383, the court say: 

‘* All alike must wait the action of the Comptroller of the Currency, and 
be content with a just and legal distribution of the proceeds of the assets col- 
lected by the Receiver and liquidated by the Comptroller according to the act 
of Congress in such case made and provided.” 

Defendants claim that the status of such a Receiver is analogous to that 
of an assignee or trustee in bankruptcy, a statutory assignee, or an adminis- 
trator. In Glenny vs. Langdon, 98 U. 8. 20, the court, referring to a suit 
brought by a creditor on refusal of the assignee in bankruptcy to sue, say the 
assignee is the only party designated by the bankrupt act as the proper claim- 
ant of the bankrupt’s property and estate. It is further there held that, in 
framing the act, Congress intended to provide instrumentalities for its com- 
plete execution. The right of the creditor in such case to bring suit was de- 
nied. In Plow Co. vs. Bank, 59 Kan. 38, the court denied the petition of a 
creditor to be allowed to bring suit upon the refusal of the assignee to sue. 
Indeed, it is almost axiomatic, and scarcely requires citation of authorities to 
support the proposition, that in case of bankruptcy, statutory assignments, 
administrators, executors, and similar officers, no one can sue except the party 
occupying the official position. (Brown vs. Folsom, 62 N. H. 527 [an assig- 
nee]; Mechanics and Farmers’ Bank, 31 Conn. 63 [an assignee]; Jefferis’ Ap- 
peal, 33 Pa. 39 [an assignee]; Glenny vs. Langdon, 98 U. 8. 20.) 

In Platt, Receiver, vs. Beach, 2 Ben. 303, Fed. Cas. No. 11,215, the court 
holds a National bank Receiver to be an officer of the Government which ap- 
points him. 

In Price, Receiver, vs. Abbott (C. C.) 17 Fed. 506, Justice Gray said: 

‘* By the statutes of the United States, the Secretary of the Treasury is 
the head of the Department of the Treasury, and the Comptroller is the 
chief officer of a bureau in that department. * * * Beingappointed pur- 
suant to an act of Congress, to execute the duties prescribed by that act, he 
is, in the execution of those duties, an agent and officer of the United States.” 

In Jackson vs. U. 8. 20 Ct. Cl. 305, Justice Davis says the intent of the 
statute is to throw the entire control of insolvent National banks into the 
hands of the Comptroller, to centralize power and responsibility, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating winding up the affairs of the association. Such, also, is 
the hoiding in Bailey vs. Mosher, 63 Fed. 488, 11 C. C. A. 304. 

It is urged that the Receiver, being appointed by the Comptroller, and 
not by a court, does not come within the rule above stated, and that to 
hold otherwise would be to invest the Comptroller with judicial powers. But 
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does it require any greater judicial power on the part of the Comptroller to 
exercise complete control over his Receiver than is involved in the appoint- 
ment of a Receiver? Has not the act clothed the Comptroller with powers 
which have always been deemed judicial ? The power to appoint a Receiver 
carries with it the power to remove him. (Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498.) 
Would a court allow any person to bring a suit which should be brought by 
its Receiver? If the Receiver failed to protect the assets of the estate com- 
mitted to his care, he would be personally liable. Suppose a court should, 
upon investigation, determine that no cause of action existed, and refuse to 
permit its Receiver to sue; could any person feeling aggrieved bring suit in 
his own name? If, on the other hand, a Receiver refused to sue, the court 
might remove him, or, in a proper case, allow the party interested to sue in 
his name on giving proper indemnity ? Are not the Comptroller and his Re- 
ceiver in a like position ? The identical question here involved does not ap- 
pear to have been adjudicated. It istrue that Federal courts have seemingly 
entertained suits brought by stockholders against directors to recover for 
negligent management of a National bank’s affairs, as in Ex parte Chetwood, 
165 U. S. 443, and in many other cases, but in no case was the point raised 
that the suit should be brought by the Receiver. The case last cited was 
brought in the State court, and went upon writof error. It was based upon 
the common law liability of the directors. Other cases turn upon facts differ- 
ent from those of the case at bar. 

It would seem that the rights, duties, and powers of the Receiver of a 
National bank could hardly be arrived at by analogy to those of any other 
Receiver, but must be looked for in the act. If these creditors can maintain 
their suit, then others might institute proceedings to reeover some other asset, 
and the liquidation proceedings might be unconscionably prolonged. Have 
the complainants not had the benefit of the statute, so far as the remedy 
here sought is concerned, when they have applied to the Comptroller, and 
he, on investigation, has decided that the suit should not be instituted ? For 
these reasons, I should be inclined to hold that the complainants cannot 
maintain their action herein, in the manner in which it has been institu- 
ted, but do not deem it necessary to dispose of the matter on that ground 
alone. 

These complainants seek to recover from the defendants the amounts lost 
through the defendants’ wrongdoirg—not simply the amount due the cred- 
itors, but the whole amount wrongfully dissipated. Damages sustained by 
the creditors alone would not belong to the Receiver. (Thompson on Cor- 
porations, § 4304.) 

This proceeding must then be in the interest of the stockholders, as well as 
of depositors. This suit is by the creditors, asa class, toassert aright which, 
it is admitted, vested in the Receiver, who could not bring suit for the cred- 
itors alone. The stockholders are not joined. They constitute another class. 
Complainants have no interest in the fund sought to be thus recovered, above 
the amount of their own claims. No recovery could be had beyond the 
amounts due the class bringing the suit. Complainants thus place them- 
selves in the attitude of attempting to sue for two classes. The position of a 
stockholder would be different. He would be interested in the whole fund. 

Lord Cottenham said in Mozley vs. Alston, 1 Phil. 790-798 et seg., that the 
relief which is prayed must be one in which the parties whom the plaintiff 
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proposes to represent all have an interest identical with hisown. (1 Daniells, 
Ch., side pages 240 and 241, and other cases cited.) There are, how- 
ever, many authorities which go to the extent of holding that, in cases 
similar to the case at bar, creditors cannot maintain an action against di- 
rectors for the creation of afund. (Landis vs. Sea Isle Co. 1 Am. and Eng. 
Corp. Cases, 208; s. ec. on Appeal, 53 N. J. Eq. 654; Deaderick vs. Bank, 100 
Tenn. 457; Bank vs. Hill, 148 Mo. 380; Bailey vs. Mosher, 63 Fed. 488, 11 C. 
C. A. 304; Kennedy vs. Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Platt, etc., vs. Beach, 2 Ben. 
203, Fed. Cas. No. 11,215; Gerner vs. Thompson [C. C.] 74 Fed. 125; Stanton 
vs. Wilkinson, 8 Ben. 357, Fed. Cas. No. 13,299; Bank of Bethel vs. Pahqui- 
oque Bank, 14 Wall. 383; Bank vs. Peters [C. C.| 44 Fed. 13; Briggs vs. 
Spaulding, 141 U. 8. 132; Landis vs. Sea Isle Co., above cited.) 

Complainants lay much stress upon the claim that there exists between 
creditors and the trustees the relation of trustee and cestuz que trust, citing 
among other cases that of Hornor vs. Henning, et al. 93 U. S. 228. That suit 
was brought against the trustees of the Washington Savings Bank, organized 
under section 4 of the act of Congress passed May 5, 1870, c. 80 (16 Stat. 102), 
which provides (bottom of page 105) that: 

‘* Tf the indebtedness of any company organized under this act shall at any 
time exceed the amount of its capital stock, the trustees of such company as- 
senting thereto shall be personally and individually liable for such excess to 
the creditors of the company.” 

The only point before the court was that the liability created by a viola- 
tion of this clause of the statute constituted a claim inuring to the benefit of 
all creditors, and that an action at law could not be maintained thereon by 
one creditor among many, but that the remedy was in equity. This case 
might be in point were the case at bar based upon a liability to the cred- 
itors alone, but it has no bearing upon the issues here presented. There are 
eases which on casual examination seem to hold that the directors occupy 
some sort of a trust relation toward general creditors, but the language is 
loosely used, and evidently not intended to lay down the principle contended 
for by complainants. It may be fairly gathered from these decisions that all 
they intend to hold is that the relationship is similar to that of trustee and 
cestui que trust. If, however, the relation between the creditors and the di- 
rectors is that of a trustee and cestuz que trust, the right of action would not 
vest in the Receiver, but in the creditors. It is not a bank asset, nor is it a 
general asset. The Receiver, standing in the shoes of the bank, could not as- 
sert such a claim. It would be. personal to the creditors. If, then, this suit 
is brought to recover an asset of the bank—and I am of the opinion that it is 
so brought—and the liability sought to be enforced grows out of a trust rela- 
tion between the parties hereto, complainants have mistaken their remedy. 
I do not deem it necessary to pass upon the other ground of demurrer pre- 
sented, at this time. 

The demurrer is sustained. 
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POWER OF BANK TO FURCHASE ITS OWN STOCK—EFFECT OF TRANSACTION. 
Supreme Court of Alabama, July 10, 1903. 
DRAPER Vs. BLACKWELL & KEITH, et al. 

In the absence of statutory restriction, a solvent banking corporation, not contemplating in- 
solvency or dissolution, may purchase its own stock in payment of a previously existing 
debt due from its stockholder.* 

Such a purchase does not necessarily operate to withdraw the purchased shares from the 
capital stock of the corporation or as a fraud on creditors; but the stock when so taken 
and transferred, becomes the property of the bank, and may be resold or held for the 
benefit of the creditors and the remaining stockholders, together with any dividends 
that may be earned on it. 





SHARPE, /.: In the absence of statutory restriction, a solvent banking 
corporation, not contemplating insolvency or dissolution, may purchase its 
own stock in payment of a previously existing debt due from its stock- 
holder. (Morse on Banking, § 716; Zane on Banking, § 119; Boone on Bank- 
ing, § 218.) 

Such a purchase does not necessarily operate to withdraw the purchased 
shares from the capital stock of the corporation, or as a fraud on creditors. 
The shares, when so taken and transferred, become the property of the bank, 
and may be resold or held for the benefit of creditors and the remaining stock- 
holders, together with any dividends that may be earned on it. (Boone on 
Banking, § 218; Taylor vs. Miami Ex. Co. 6 Ohio, 176.) 

In this case complainants seek to hold the defendant liable for debts due 
them, as depositors, from a bank incorporated pursuant to the laws of this 
State as the Bank of Anniston, and which made a general assignment for 
creditors September 28, 1898. By the bill it is alleged, in substance, that on 
January 27, 1894, the bank, by its board of directors, ‘‘ undertook to with- 
draw from its capital stock 287 shares, of the par value of $100 each, and 
thereby reduced the assets of said bank and its capital stock in an amount 
equal to the value of said shares at $92 per share”; that this was done, with- 
out notice to the public or its customers or creditors, ‘‘ under the following 
resolution, adopted by the board on January 27, 1894, to wit: ‘ Now be it re- 
solved, first, that any stockholder who is indebted to the bank is hereby 
authorized to pay not exceeding 75 per cent. of his debt by transferring and 
assigning enough of his stock at ninety-two (92) dollars per share to pay said 
amount, and the Cashier is authorized to credit the same upon such debt or 
debts.’ ”’ 

It is further alleged that at that time defendant was a stockholder and 
director in the bank, and participated in the passage of the resolution; that 
a firm of which he was a member then owed the bank about $4,150, by three 
notes, dated November 4, 1893, due in 60 or 90 days, and indorsed by de- 
fendant; that under the resolution defendant ‘‘turned into said bank 42 
shares of his stock at $92 per share, and, among other things, obtained there- 
for said three notes, and thereby withdrew from the capital stock of said bank 
that amount.” 

Further, it is alleged that about November, 1897, the bank published a 


* National banks are permitted to purchase their own stock when “ necessary to prevent loss 
upon a debt previously contracted in good faith, but the stock so purchased must be sold or 
disposed of at public or private sale within six months from the time of purchase.” (Rey. 
Stat. U.S. Sec. 5201.) 
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statement showing its capital stock to be $78,950, which sum included 287 
shares which had been surrendered to the bank in January, 1894, under the 
resolution referred to, without which surrendered shares the capital stock 
was only about $50,000; that the withdrawal of the 287 shares under the reso- 
lution was a fraud on the existing creditors of the bank, and those who be- 
came creditors subsequently without knowledge of the fact; and that com- 
plainants had no knowledge of any reduction of the capital stock until after 
the bank assigned. 

It is nowhere alleged or shown by the bill that at the time of the transac- 
tions complained of the bank was insolvent, or that the directors, in passing 
and acting under the resolution of January, 1894, had in contemplation the 
occurrence of the bank’s insolvency, or of the assignment which occurred 
more than four years later. 

Applying the principles stated in the authorities above referred to, it will 
be seen that the facts alleged as effecting a reduction of the capital stock of 
the bank do not show there was in fact a reduction of the stock, or that the 
acceptance of shares held by defendant and others in payment of debts due 
the bank involved any illegality, or operated in any way to defraud or even 
injure complainants. 

The bill is without equity. The decree appealed from will be reversed, 
and a decree will be here rendered dismissing the bill. Reversed and ren- 
dered. 





RIGHT TO APPLY DEPOSIT TO PAYMENT OF NOTE—DIRECTION TO PAY DE- 
POSIT OVER TO RECEIVER. 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, July 1, 1903. 


WHEATON Vs. DAILY TELEGRAPH COMPANY. 

Where a bank to which an insolvent corporation was indebted was not a party to an action 
by a stockholder for the administyation of the corporation’s assets, it was error for the 
court to direct the bank to pay over to the Receiver of the corporation the amount of 
the corporation’s deposits with the bank pending a determination of the bank’s rights to 
set off such deposit against the corporation’s debt. 

Where at the time of the appointment of a Receiver for a corporation it was indebted to a 
bank in a sum largely exceeding the amount of the corporation’s deposit, the bank was 
entitled to set off such deposit against the corporation’s indebtedness to it. 


Appeal from the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. 

Before Wallace, Townsend, and Coxe, Circuit Judges. 

WALLACE, C.J/.: This is an appeal by the New Amsterdam National Bank 
from an order made in the above-entitled cause requiring it to pay over to 
the Receiver of the defendant, the Daily Telegraph Company, a sum of 
money alleged to be the balance of a deposit account. The Receiver was ap- 
pointed in an equity suit brought by a stockholder of the Daily Telegraph 
Company in behalf of all the stockholders and creditors of the company in 
behalf of all the stockholders and creditors of the company to administer its 
assets. The company had kept a bank account with the New Amsterdam 
National Bank, and at the time when the suit was commenced the account 
showed a balance in its favor of about $2,000 arising from the moneys it had 
deposited over those it had drawn out. The bank alleged that at the time it 
held and owned a note of the company for $6,500, which was then due and 
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payable. It refused to pay the balance of the deposit account to the Re- 
ceiver, upon the contention that it was entitled to apply that balance towards 
the payment of the note. It resisted the application for the order, as well in 
respect to the nature of the remedy invoked as upon the merits of the Re- 
ceiver’s claim. The order requiring it to pay over to the Receiver seems to 
have proceeded upon the theory that primarily the Receiver was entitled to 
the custody of the fund, and if it should ultimately appear that the bank was 
entitled to retain the amount, either as a payment or as a set-off against its 
note, the court would make restitution. 

We think this an erroneous disposition of the matter. In an action like 
the present, to marshal and administer the assets of an insolvent corporation, 
it is optional with the plaintiff to join as parties defendant such persons as 
claim an adverse interest in assets in their possession alleged to belong to the 
corporation; and when this has been done, and a Receiver has been ap- 
pointed, the court upon hearing the parties will determine whether the cus- 
tody of such assets shall, pending final decree, remain unchanged, or whether 
it shall be transferred to the Receiver. 

Such a determination does not adjudicate or affect the ultimate rights of 
the parties; it extends only to the conservation of the assets until these rights 
are finally ascertained. Whether their custody shall be changed rests in the 
sound discretion of the court. If it should appear that the adverse claim- 
ants have a clear title to the assets, it would be an abuse of discretion to di- 
rect the custody to be surrendered to the Receiver, and especially when be- 
cause of the paucity of other assets they might become subjected to a lien 
for the expenses of administration. If, when the Receiver is appointed, it is 
found that property alleged to belong to the corporation is in the possession 
of third persons who claim adverse title, and who have not been made parties 
to the action, the Receiver cannot interfere with their possession. They are 
entitled to their day in court, and the Receiver must proceed by suit in the 
ordinary way to try his right to the property, or the plaintiff must bring them 
in as parties to the action, and apply to have a receivership extended to the 
property in their hands. 

The power of a court to proceed summarily against a person who has dis- 
turbed the custody of its Receiver, and which is usually exercised by an order 
for restitution upon the application of the Receiver or of the plaintiff in the 
action, and by punishment for contempt upon refusal to comply with the 
order, is undoubted; but this exercise of the authority of the court to pro- 
tect its own possession is not to be confounded with the exercise of jurisdic- 
tion over persons claiming adverse rights in property which has never been in 
the custody of the court. 

As the New Amsterdam National Bank has never had its day in court, the 
order of the court below was unauthorized, and could not support a proceed- 
ing for contempt. (Parker vs. Browning, 8 Paige, 388; Albany City Bank 
vs. Schermerhorn, 9 Paige, 372; Searles vs. Railway Co. 2 Woods, 621, Fed. 
Cas. No. 12,586; Thompson vs. Smith, 1 Dill. 458, Fed. Cas. No. 13,977; 
Terrell vs. Allison, 21 Wall. 289, 292; Howard vs. Railway Co. 101 U. 8. 
837, 848.) 

Even if the bank had been a party to the suit, we think it would have 
been an erroneous exercise of judicial discretion to require it to pay over the 
money to the Receiver. The facts alleged by the bank in opposition to the 
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application of the Receiver were practically undisputed. If they are true it 
had a right to retain the money, and the probability of a final decree to the 
contrary was too remote to justify wresting the fund from the bank pending 
a final decree, and possibly subjecting it to a lien for expenses. 

The order is reversed, with costs. 





INSOLVENT BANK—AMOUNT OF DIVIDENDS—WHERE BANK HOLDS COL- 
LATERAL. 
Supreme Court of Rhode Island, July 1, 1903. 
In re BURKE. 

Under the statute of Rhode Island, applicable to insolvent banks, a secured creditor is en- 
titled to dividends on the full amount of his claim. 

But the creditor is entitled to dividends on the principal indebtedness only, and cannot 
claim a dividend on the liability of the insolvent bank as indorser of the paper held as 
collateral. 


STINEss, C. J.: As to the claim of the Bowling Green Trust Company of 
New York, the question is settled by Allen vs. Danielson, 15 R. I. 480, 8 Atl. 
705, and Greene vs. Jackson Bank, 18 R. I. 779, which held that the settled 
rule in equity allows dividends to a secured creditor upon the full amount of 
his claim; the security being regarded as something collateral, which does 
not reduce the debt, but only secures the creditor pro tanto in case the debtor 
or his estate cannot pay the debt in full. (See, also, People vs. Remington, 
121 N. Y. 328; Third Nat. Bank vs. Haug [Mich. 1890] 47 N. W. 33; Assign- 
ment of Meyer [Wis.| 48 N. W. 55; Chemical Bank vs. Armstrong, 59 Fed. 
072, 8 C. C. A. 155.) 

The Receiver argues that these decisions should not apply, because since 
then a more comprehensive insolvency law was enacted in this State (Gen. 
Laws 1896, c. 274), which, in section 29, provides that claims of secured cred- 
itors may be allowed to the extent of the debt due over and above the value 
of the securities. We think that this statute is not controlling in this case, 
for two reasons: (1) This proceeding is not under the insolvency law, but it 
is a special statutory proceeding under Gen. Laws 1896, c. 178, § 42 et seq. 
Under Gen. Laws 1896, c. 240, § 1, ‘‘ statutory proceedings, so prescribed by 
statute, shall follow the course of equity so far as the same is applicable.” 
Gen. Laws 1896, c. 178, § 45, provides, referring to the appellate division of 
the Supreme Court: ‘‘Said court shall have the same power and authority 
over the Receiver, his acts and accounts, as is exercised by courts of equity 
in like eases.”” It also provides for injunctions in the proceedings. These 
provisions are equivalent to prescribing that the proceedings shall follow the 
course of equity. If so, it is also equivalent to prescribing that the acts of 
the Receiver shall follow the equity, and not the insolvency, rule. The equity 
rule, as above stated, gives the creditor the right to a dividend on his debt. 
The chapter also directs the Receiver to pay the debts ratably, if there shall 
not be sufficient to pay the whole, and not, as in the insolvency law, to pay 
on the balance over securities. In Cook County Bank vs. United States, 107 
U. 8. 445, it was held that a bankrupt law had no application to the winding 
up of a National bank under a separate statute. (2) Since the insolvency law 
was passed, a National bankrupt act has been adopted by Congress, the effect 
of which, as stated in Matter of Reynolds, 8 R. I. 485, 5 Am. Rep. 615, suspends 
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the State legislation on the same subject. If the statute, as a whole, cannot 
be applied toa case within the purview of the bankrupt act, we see no reason 
why certain provisions should be picked out of it, and applied to a case under 
another statute. We are therefore of opinion that the insolvency law has no 
application to the case at bar, and that the rule in equity as to distribution 
should be followed. Under this rule the Bowling Green Company is entitled 
to dividends on its entire debt. 

The same rule also applies to the claim of the Western National Bank. 
This bank holds the note of the insolvent bank, the Merchants’ Bank of New- 
port, for $9,500, and certain other notes transferred to it, as collateral, by the 
indorsement of the insolvent bank. It claims that the indorsement consti- 
tutes a debt, the notes not having been paid. The question is whether it is 
entitled to dividends on this liability as well as upon the original debt. 

We are referred to no cases, and we know of none, which sustain the propo- 
sition that a creditor may have dividends on a collateral as well as an original 
debt; nor can we see, on principle, why it should be so. It is true that the 
insolvent bank is, in a sense, a debtor by reason of its indorsement; but the 
debt is the primary obligation, and the collateral is secondary. The bank 
does not owe two debts, but one. It is on this one debt that it is entitled to 
its dividend. One does not increase his debt by giving security, although the 
form of transferring the security may be such as to give a right of action on 
it. It is still a subsidiary and conditional liability. If an insolvent owed a 
debt for goods, and gave a note for the amount, that would not discharge 
the debt, without special agreement. (Wheeler vs. Schroeder, 4 R. I. 383; 
Wilbur vs. Jernegan, 11 R. I. 113; Nightingale vs. Chafee, 11 R. I. 609.) 
The creditor might sue upon either, yet no one would claim that he 
would be entitled to a dividend on both because he had a cause of action 
on each. To doso would be grossly inequitable to other creditors, by giving 
him a double dividend for one debt; yet it would not be different, in sub- 
stance, from the claim here made for a dividend on the collateral notes, A 
ereditor is entitled to a dividend only on his debt. If he holds collateral, he 
may also realize from it what he can, but that is not a debt, within the mean- 
ing of the rule in equity, nor one on which he should take dividends to the 
loss of other creditors. We find these views fully sustained by Third Nat. 
Bank vs. Eastern R. R. Co. 122 Mass. 240, and First Nat. Bank vs. William- 
son (Tenn. Ch. App. 1895) 35 8. W. 573. 

We are of opinion that the Western National Bank is entitled to a divi- 
dend only on its debt of $9,500. 





NOTES OF CANADIAN CASES AFFECTING BANKERS. 





BANK ER—CHECK—CONVERSION—CROSSED CHECK PAID INTO CUSTOMERS 
ACCOUNT—FORGED INDORSEMENT—CREDIT GIVEN TO CUSTOMER BE- 
FORE CHECK CLEARED—DRAFT BY ONE BRANCH OF BANK ON ANOTHER 
—BILLS OF EXCHANGE ACT, 1890, SEC. 81. 


CAPITAL AND COUNTIES BANK LIMITED AND GORDON vs. LONDON CITY AND MID- 
LAND BANK LIMITED, et al. 
STATEMENT OF Facts: The facts material to the first appeal are taken 
in substance from Lord Lindley’s judgment: 
Gordon, who traded as Gordon & Munro, was the holder for value of 
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crossed checks, drawn by various persons on various banks, and payable to 
Gordon & Munro or order. Gordon had a clerk named Jones, who forged in- 
dorsements in the name of Gordon & Munro on these checks, and then took 
or sent them to the Capital and Counties Bank, where he had an account. 
Jones also indorsed them in his own name, and the bank credited his account 
with the amounts, and he drew on his account whilst the amounts of the 
checks so paid in stood to his credit. The bank manager dealt in this matter 
with perfect bona fides and without negligence, having no suspicion that any- 
thing was wrong. He said he held the checks until he received payment for 
Jones and credited his account with the proceeds, and that he received the 
checks in the ordinary course of banking business, and that all the checks 
were collected for Jones. 

The bank manager was not cross-examined on these answers; but there is 
some ambiguity about them. The documents and accounts, however, show ex- 
actly what was done, and it is plain that the bank did not wait until the 
checks paid in by Jones had been passed through the clearing-house before 
their amounts were placed to his credit. They were placed to his credit when 
he paid the checks in; and he was allowed to draw upon his account increased 
by them as above stated. None of the checks were ever returned to the bank; 
they were all duly honored, and the appellant bank received their amounts 
in due course from the banks on which they were respectively drawn. After- 
wards Jones’ frauds were discovered, and he was prosecuted and convicted. 
Gordon, who had been robbed of the checks and wrongfully deprived of the 
money represented by them, brought an action against the bank to recover 
that money which the bank had received under the circumstances above de- 
scribed. 

The two actions were tried by Bucknill, J., with ajury. The jury found 
in each case that the banks had not been guilty of negligence in taking the 
checks. All other questions were left to the learned judge, it being admitted 
that the banks had acted in good faith. Bucknill, J., entered judgment for 
the defendants on the main questidn in both appeals, and for the plaintiff as 
to class 1 in the second appeal. 

The Court of Appeal (Collins, M. R., Stirling and Mathew L. JJ.) entered 
judgment for the plaintiff in the first appeal for the amount claimed; and in 
the second appeal for the plaintiff as to classes 3, 6, and 8. Against these de- 
cisions so far as they were adverse to them, the banks respectively brought 
the two present appeals. 

The following is a copy of sec. 81: 

‘* Where a bank, in good faith and without negligence, receives for a cus- 
tomer payment of a check crossed generally or specially to itself, and the 
customer has no title, or a defective title thereto, the bank shall not incur 
any liability to the true owner of the check by reason only of having received 
such payment.” 

JUDGMENT (LORD MACNAGHTEN): My Lords, Iam sureI need not trouble 
the House by recounting in detail the facts of these cases or describing the 
classes into which, for the sake of convenience, the drafts forming the subject 
of this litigation have been divided. It will be enough, I think, to remind 
your Lordships that all the drafts now in question were stolen from the re- 
spondent, Gordon, trading in Birmingham under the style of Gordon & 
Munro, by a man called Jones, who was Gordon’s ledger clerk for about ten 
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years. Jones himself lived in Sparbrook. Unknown to his employer, he 
carried on a small business of his own as a coffin furniture maker in Birming- 
ham. In the name of the firm under which he traded, he Kept an account 
with the Birmingham branch of the Capital and Counties Bank, and also 
with the Sparbrook branch of the London City and Midland Bank. To one or 
the other of these accounts Jones paid all the drafts which he stole from Gor- 
don, forging the necessary indorsement when the draft was payable to order 
on demand, as was generally the case. When the fraud was discovered and 
Jones had been prosecuted and convicted, Gordon brought an action against 
each of the two banks for conversion of such of the stolen drafts as could be 
traced to its hands, with a count in the alternative for money had and re- 
ceived to his use. 

The actions came on to be tried before Bucknill, J., and a special jury. 
The only question left to the jury was the question of negligence. The result 
of the findings of the jury on this point was in favor of the banks. 

All other questions were reserved for the judge. On the principal matter 
in controversy, Bucknill, J., gave judgment for the banks. This decision, 
however, was reversed by the Court of Appeal. 

The main question raised in these two appeals, and the most important 
as regards amount, related to crossed checks payable to order on demand 
drawn on banks other than the bank which was being sued. It is not dis- 
puted now that as regards these checks there can be no defence, unless pro- 
tection is afforded by sec. 81 of the Bills of Exchange Act, 1890, which declares 
that ‘‘ where a banker in good faith and without negligence receives pay 
ment for a customer of a check crossed generally or specially to himself, 
and the customer has no title or a defective title thereto, the banker shall 
not incur any liability to the true owner by reason only of having received 
payment.” 

Now it is admitted that each of the two banks acted in good faith. The 
suggestion of negligence on their part has been negatived by the findings of 
the jury. It cannot be denied that Jones was a customer within the meaning 
of the section. The only question therefore, is: Did the banks receive pay- 
ment of these checks for their customer? If they did, it is obvious that they 
are relieved from any liability which, perhaps, might otherwise attach to some 
preliminary action on their part taken in view and anticipation of receiving 
payment. The section would be nugatory—it would be worse than nugatory— 
it would be a mere trap, if the immunity conferred in respect of receipt of 
, payment and in terms confined to such receipt, did not extend to cover every 
step taken in the ordinary course of business, and intended to lead up to that 
result. 

The character in which a bank receives payment of a check is, as has been 
already said in this House, a question of fact. (1) To my mind, it would have 
been more satisfactory if the jury, under proper directions from the judge, 
had answered this question themselves. It was, however, withdrawn from 
their consideration. 

The appeal was argued very fully and very ably by the learned counsel 
for the appellants, and especially by Mr. Cohen. And I must say that I was 
a good deal impressed by his argument in opening. At first sight there is not 
much difference between the case of a bank which at once credits a customer 
with the face value of a check paid in to his account and allows him to draw 
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against his credit balance thus increased, and the case of a bank, which with- 
out crediting the customer with the value of a check before collection, allows 
him to overdraw his account in view of the anticipated credit. In each case 
it was said the credit is only provisional, whether entered in the customer’s 
account or not. In each case it was said payment received is received for the 
customer. And in a sense that is true. Then it was urged with some force 
that practically the only result of upholding the decision under appeal will 
be to compel some bankers to keep a double set of books where now only one 
set is required, and thus to impose upon bankers a good deal of extra and 
perhaps unnecessary trouble. But the protection conferred by sec. 81 con- 
cerned only a banker who receives payment for a customer—that is, who re- 
ceives payment as a mere agent for collection. It follows, I think, that if 
bankers do more than act as such agents, they are not within the protection 
of the section. It is well settled that if a banker before collection credits a 
customer with the face value of a check paid into his account, the banker be- 
comes holder for value of the check. It is impossible, I think, to say that a 
banker is merely receiving payment for his customer and a mere agent for 
collection when he receives payment of a check of which he is the holder for 
value. 

So long as a bank has for its customers only persons of position with 
whose circumstances the manager is fully acquainted, as is not unfrequently 
the case in country districts, where one bank by arrangement with its com- 
petitors has a monopoly, it matters little whether the bank at once credits a 
customer with the face value of checks paid into his account or waits until 
collection. The bank only looks toits own customers. But Parliament may 
have thought that in the increase of banking business likely to arisein conse- 
quence of the legislation with respect to crossed checks, and the competition 
sure to follow, it would not be improbable that small accounts might be 
opened with banks by persons of little or no credit, and that it might be a 
dangerous thing to extend protection to bankers dealing with crossed checks 
in all ecuses, whether they acte2 simply as agents for collection or in a differ- 
ent character. Or possibly at the time bankers asked for no further protec- 
tion than that which sec. 81 purports to confer. However that may be your 
Lordships have only to construe the language of sec. 81 in connection with 
the language of the other sections of the act bearing on the point. 

It seems to me, my Lords, that the decision of the Court of Appeal on this 
question, which is the main question involved, is perfectly right. In the 
judgments of the learned judges of the Court of Appeal, and especially in 
the judgment of Collins, M. R., I find the subject dealt with so completely 
both as regards the history of the legislation and the principles and decisions 
applicable to the case that, speaking for myself, I think it would be a waste 
of time to do more than say that I accept their view. It appears to me that 
the Master of the Rolls has accurately summed up the whole case. ‘‘ The 
protection afforded by sec. 81 must,” he said (1), ‘*‘ be limited to that which 
is necessary for the performance of the duty which by the legislation as to 
crossed checks was imposed on bankers. If bankers deal with crossed checks 
in the ordinary way in which bankers dealt with checks before the legislation 
as to crossed checks and in which they deal with checks other than crossed 
checks at the present time, namely, by treating them as cash, and upon re- 
ceipt of them at once crediting the customer with the amount of them in the 
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ordinary way instead of making themselves a mere conduit pipe for convey- 
ing the check to the bank on which it is drawn and receiving the money from 
that bank for their customer, I think they are collecting the money, not 
merely for their customer, but chiefly for themselves, and therefore are not 
protected by sec. 81.” 

On all other questions that have been raised I agree with the Court of 
Appeal except as regards the small drafts of which class 3 is composed. On 
this point I agree with my noble and learned friend Lord Lindley, whose 
opinion I have had the advantage of reading. It is a very small point and 
ought not, I think, to make any difference as regards the cost of the appeal. 

Subject, therefore, to a slight variation as regards these drafts, amounting 
to £32, 15s. 8d., I move your Lordships that the decrees be affirmed and the 
appeals dismissed with costs. 


CONTRACT—PERFORMANCE PREVENTED BY ACCIDENT- CHECK GIVEN IN 
PART PAYMENT BEFORE PERFORMANCE WAS RENDERED IMPOSSIBLE— 
PAYMENT OF CHECK STOPPED—RIGHT TO RECOVER ON CHECK. 

ELLIOTT vs. CRUTCHLEY (1903, 2 King’s Bench, p. 476). 


STATEMENT OF Facts: This was an action brought upon a check given 
by the defendants in June, 1902. The plaintiff is a caterer with whom the 
defendants had entered into an agreement to supply them with refreshments 
on a steamer chartered for the purpose of witnessing a naval review. The 
agreement provided for the payment to the plaintiff of $1,500 on June 23, and 
on that date a check for this sum was given to the plaintiff. On June 24 it 
became known that the naval review would not be held, and the defendants 
stopped payment of their check. A letter from the defendants stipulated 
that in the event of the cancellation of the review before any expense was in- 
curred by the contractor, there should be no liability on the part of the de- 
fendants. On the evidence the trial judge found that no expense had been 
incurred by the contractor within the meaning of the contract. 

JUDGMENT (RIDLEY): The principle of law applicable has been laid in 
several cases, and appears to be that where performance becomes impossible 
from some cause for which neither party is responsible, and the party sued 
has not contracted or warranted that the event, the non-oceurrence of which 
has caused the contract to be impossible of performance, shall take place, 
then the parties are excused from further performance of the contract. In 
the present case, if the money had been paid in casl, it must have remained 
in the plaintiff’s hands. But the check, which was sent to the plaintiff, hav- 
ing been stopped, what is the position of the parties ? According to the cases, 
it is as though it had never been given. The debt remains in such a ease as 
though there had been no check, and the party to whom it was sent is re- 
mitted to his original right on the consideration for the check. Adopting 
this here, if each party is to rest in the position in which he was found when 
the event occurred, the defendants are entitled to succeed. Their right to 
do so depends on the accident that the check was not presented by the plain- 
tiff; but it is none the less their right, and it is in accordance with the merits 
of the cases, for the money was to be paid on account of the refreshments to 
be supplied, and the plaintiff has expended nothing on that account, and 
therefore has done nothing to earn it. 

4 
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REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 





Questions in banking law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general interest 
to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be sent promptly 
by mail. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: St. CLOUD, Minn., October 25, 1903. 
Srr: A Milling Company of Indiana draws a draft for $500 with bill of lading attached, 
for flour sold parties in Washington, N. C., and deposits the draft in their home bank for col- 
lection. This bank sends the draft to Louisville, Ky. Lsends it to Baltimore,Md. Bsends 
it to Newbern, N.C. (a point seventy-five miles beyond destination of shipment). Newbern 
sends it to Washington bank who makes the collection from consignee. The Washington 
bank remits to Newbern. The Newbern bank fails before Baltimore received payment. 
Who should stand the loss? Would it alter the case 1f drawer had deposited the draft in 
home bank and received credit therefor ? W. W. SMITH, Cashier. 


Answer.—The Supreme Court of Minnesota, following the English and 
New York decisions, has held that a collecting bank is responsible for the 
neglect or default of the correspondent or other agent to which it transmits 
the paper. (Streeissguth vs. National American Bank, 43 Minn. 50.) And 
the same rule prevails in the Federal courts. (Exchange Nat. Bank vs. Third 
Nat. Bank, 112 U. 8. 276.) Under this rulethe liability of the collecting bank 
extends to any failure of the correspondent to pay over the proceeds of the 
collection. The leading case upon the subject is the English case of Mack- 
ersy vs. Ramsay (9 Cl. and F. 818). There the collection had been made by 
the house in Calcutta, which was acting as the agent of Coutts & Co., the 
London correspondent of Ramsay & Co., but the money was lost by the sub- 
sequent failure of the Calcutta firm. It was held by the House of Lordsthat 
Ramsay & Co. were liable to their customer for the amount. In the course 
of his opinion in this case Lord Cottenham said: ‘* I cannot distinguish this 
case from the ordinary transactions between parties having accounts bet ween 
them. If I send to my bankers a bill or draft upon another banker in Lon- 
don, I do not expect that they will themselves go and receive the amount and 
pay me the proceeds, but they will send a clerk in the course of the day to 
the clearing-house and settle the balances in which my bill or draft will form 
one item. If such clerk, instead of returning to the bankers with the balance 
should abscond with it, can my bankers refuse to credit me with the amount? 
certainly not. If the bill had been drawn upon a person in York, the case 
would have been the same, although, instead of the bankers employing a 
clerk to receive the amount, they would probably employ their correspond- 
ent at York to do so; and if-such correspondent received the amount, ain I 
to be refused credit because he afterward became bankrupt while in debt to 
my bankers? If the balance were not in favor of my bankers, the question 
would not arise, so that my title to the credit would depend upon the state 
of the account between my bankers and their correspondent. The amount 
in money was received by the correspondent of my bankers at York; as be- 
tween me and them, it was received by them, and nothing which might sub- 
sequently take place could deprive me of the right to have credit with them 
for the amount.” (See, also, Simpson vs. Walby, 63 Mich. 451; Power vs. 
First Nat. Bank, 6 Mont. 276.) 

Under this rule, the Baltimore bank would be liable to the Louisville bank, 
which in turn would be liable over to the Indiana.bank, and the last-named 
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bank would be liable to its customer; the Milling Company must look di- 
rectly to the Indiana bank, and has noremedy against any of the other banks. 
(Hoover vs. Wise, 91 U. 8. 308; Montgomery County Bank vs. Albany City 
Bank, 7 N. Y. 459.) 

In some other States a different rule prevails, and it is there held that 
where the employment of a correspondent or other agent is necessary or cus- 
tomary, the duty of the collecting bank is fully discharged if it exercises 
reasonable care in the selection of such correspondent or agent, and that 
when the paper has been duly transmitted with the necessary instructions to 
a suitable agent at the place of payment, the transmitting bank will not be 
liable for any neglect or default of such agent. (Lawrence vs. Stonington 
Bank, 6 Conn. 521; East Haddam Bank vs. Scovil, 12 Conn. 303; Waterloo 
Milling Co. vs. Kuenster, 158 Ill. 259, 58 Ill. App. 61; Anderson vs. Alton 
Nat. Bank, 59 Ill. App. 587; Guelich vs. National State Bank, 56 Iowa, 434; 
Lindborg Bank vs. Ober, 31 Kan. 599; Jackson vs. Union Bank, 6 Har. and 
J. [Md.| 146; Citizens’ Bank vs. Howell, 8 Md. 530; Fabens vs. Mercantile 
Bank, 23 Pick. [Mass.| 3380; Dorchester, etc. Bank vs. New England Bank, 
1 Cush. [Mass.] 177; Louisville Third Nat. Bank vs. Vicksburg Bank, 61 Miss. 
112; Commercial, ete. Bank vs. Hamer, 7 How. [ Miss.| 448; Ivory vs. State 
Bank, 36 Mo. 475; Millikin vs. Shapleigh, 36 Mo. 596; Pawnee City First 
Nat. Bank vs. Sprague, 34 Neb. 318; Planters, etc. Nat. Bank vs. Wilming- 
ton First Nat. Bank, 75 N. C. 534; Columbia Second Nat. Bank vs. Cum- 
mings, 89 Tenn. 609; Sahlien vs. Lonoke Bank, 90 Tenn. 221; Stacy vs. Dane 
County Bank, 12 Wis. 629.) This is the rule adopted in Maryland. (Citi- 
zens’ Bank vs. Howell, 8 Md. 530; Jackson vs. Union Bank, 6 Har. and J. 
146.) The question does not appear to have been decided in either Indiana 
or Kentucky. The first-mentioned rule is also frequently modified by an ex- 
press arrangement made between the bank and its depositors. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine : LINCOLN, Neb., Oct. 22, 1903. 

Str: Will you kindly answer through your MAGAZINE and advise whether in your opinion 
the clauses usually incorporated in promissory notes are binding, andif any part is not bind- 
ing, which itis. Weshould like to have this answer as in reference particularly to the laws, 
practice and decisions of the courts of our own State as well asthe decisionsof courts in 
general. 

**The makers, endorsers and guarantors of this note hereby severally waive presentment 
for payment, notice of non-payment, protest and notice of protest, and diligence in bring- 
ing suit against any party thereto, and sureties consent that the time of payment may 
be extended without notice thereof.” 

If the above clause is valid and binding, will it also hold any parties who have endorsed 
note on back, or will it simply hold those who have signed on face as sureties or endorsers ? 

It is also held by some parties that the ** married woman’s”’ clause as noted below, and as 
incommon use here, is not binding, especially if it can be shown that the signature of the 
woman was simply for accommodation. Will you kindly answer as to that clause also? 

“Andi , being a married woman, do execute this note with especial reference to, 
upon faith and credit of, and with the intention to charge my individual property for its pay- 
ment.” NOTE CLAUSE. 

Answer.—(1) It has been held in a number of cases that a waiver of this 
character embodied in the instrument is binding upon all persons who place 
their signature thereon, whether upon the front or back. (Phillips vs. Dippo, 
93 Iowa, 35; Smith vs. Pickhamn, 8 Tex. Civ. App. 326; Bryant vs. Mer- 
chants’ Bank, 8 Bush. 43; Lowry vs. Steele, 27 Ind. 168; Farmers’ Bank of 
Kentucky vs. Ewing, 78 Ky. 264; Bryant vs. Taylor, 19 Minn. 396.) We do 
not find that this precise question has ever been decided in Nebraska. 
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(2) It seems to be well establishedin Nebraska that the notes of a married 
woman are binding upon her when made with reference to her separate prop- 
erty, or upon the faith or credit thereof. (Godfrey vs. Megahan, 38 Neb. 
748; Grand Island Banking Co. vs. Wright, 53 Neb. 574.) And even though 
there be no clause in the note to this effect, her purpose to so charge her 
separate property may be shown by other evidence. (Godfrey vs. Megahan, 
38 Neb. 748; Grand Island Banking Co. vs. Wright, 53 Neb. 574.) So it is 
well settled in that State that a married woman may contract as surety for 
her husband. (Smith vs. Spaulding, 40 Neb. 339.) And that where as such 
surety she signs a note containing a clause pledging her separate estate, the 
note is binding upon her. (Briggs vs. First Nat. Bank, 41 Neb. 17.) The 
loan to her husband is a sufficient consideration to bind her although she per- 
sonally receives no consideration. (/d.) So an extension of the time of pay- 
ment granted to her husband is a sufficient consideration to support her con- 
tract. (Smith vs. Spaulding, 46 Neb. 339.) Wedo not see, therefore, why 
the clause referred to in the question is not effectual, even though the signa- 
ture of the married woman be for accommodation. But the note is not en- 
forcible against the after-acquired property of a married woman; it can be 
enforced only against the property of which she was possessed at the date of the 
contract. (Kocher vs. Carnell, 59 Neb. 315.) 








American Institute of Bank Clerks. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Assuming from what I have seen of your MAGAZINE that you desire to treat all sub- 
jects fairly, I wish to call your attention to an article in your October number bearing upon 
the convention of the American Institute of Bank Clerks. In this article you make the fol- 
lowing statement: ** There was, it is said, some manifestation of a desire to cut loose from 
the American Bankers’ Association and run the Institute of Bank Clerks as an independent 
affair.”’ 

As an irresponsible newspaper did publish something of the kind, the phrase, * it is said,” 
saves the statement from being an absolute untruth. It does not, however, prevent it from 
conveying a false impression which does great injustice to all concerned in the deliberations 
of the convention. I was chairman ot the committee on organization and attended every 
meeting of that body. A resolution was introduced at the first meeting of this committee 
offering a plan of organization. This plan contemplated relieving the board of trustees rep- 
resenting the American Bankers’ Association of some of the irksome detail work necessary 
to run the institute and put it upon chapter members, It also expressly stipulated that the 
men appointed for this purpose should be subject to the will of the board of trustees of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and should keep them informed of their actions through the 
secretary of the board. No power was delegated to the chapter representatives which was not 
first to be submitted to the board of trustees for their approval. The members of the commit- 
tee were unanimous in their desire to conform with the wishes of the American Bankers As- 
sociation in every detail, and rather than recommend the resolution to the convention, they 
voted to refer it to the president of the board of trustees of the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion before passing upon it themselves. This wasdone,and the recommendation of the presi- 
dent in regard to the matter was carried out. 

In addition I desire to say that itis my firm conviction that every delegate to the Cleve- 
land convention desired a closer affiliation with the American Bankers’ Association if such a 
condition was possible. That is only a personal opinion, but the opportunities for forming 
that opinion were of the best. 

Assuring you that the action of the American Bankers’ Association in organizing the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bank Clerks and their liberality in carrying it on are thoroughly appreciated 
by the members of the institute, I am, very truly yours, FRED. I. KENT. 


CHIcAGO, Oct. 24. 











UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY, OF NEW YORK. 





FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING OF THE COMPANY. 





The United States Trust Company, of New York, was the first company organ- 
ized in the United States to transact exclusively the business of a trust company. 
Its charter was the basis of all special charters afterwards granted to trust compa- 
nies in the State of New York, as well as of the general law for the incorporation 
of trust companies, adopted in 1887. 

The degree of success the company has attained is witnessed by the fact that the 
deposits in trust on June 30, 1903, amounted to $61,790,595.46, while the entire re- 
sources footed up $76.917,653.58. No other company in the United States, doing a 
purely trust company business, can show figures equal to these. Its capital, surplus 
and undivided earnings aggregate over $14,000,000. But the company has not only 
been a success from the shareholders’ standpoint, in earning dividends and accu- 
mulating a surplus, but it has rendered efficient service to the public, having dis- 
tributed over $30,000,000 in the way of interest on the funds entrusted to its keeping. 

The United States Trust Company was incorporated by special act of the Legis- 
lature, April 12, 1853. Its incorporators included Peter Cooper, John J. Phelps, 
Erastus Corning, Shepherd Knapp, Wilson G. Hunt, Royal Phelps, John J. Cisco, 
Charles E. Bill, Gerard Stuyvesant and Jacob Harsen. These men have all passed 
away, but the company remains as a monument to their foresight and wisdom. 

On June 10, 1853, the board of trustees became duly organized. John A. Stew- 
art was appointed Secretary. Ata meeting of the board held June 14, 1853, Joseph 
Lawrence was elected President. Owing to failing health, Mr. Lawrence resigned 
in May, 1865, and John A. Stewart was elected President. The present year marks 
the fiftieth of Mr. Stewart’s close connection with the affairs of the company. Re- 
signing his office a few months since, he was appointed Chairman of the Board of 
Trustees, so that while relieved from arduous and confining service, the company 
retains the benefits of his knowledge and counsel. 

On the resignation of Mr. Stewart he was succeeded as President by Hon. Lyman 
J. Gage, who was for many years Cashier, and later President, of the First National 
Bank, of Chicago, and ex-Secretary of the Treasury. 

The other officers are: First Vice-President, D. Willis James; Second Vice- 
President, Jumes S. Clark ; Secretary, H. L. Thornell; Assistant Secretary, L. G. 
Hampton. 

Board of Trustees: John A. Stewart, Chairman ; Samuel Sloan, D. Wiilis James, 
John Harsen Rhoades, Anson Phelps Stokes, John Crosby Brown, Edward Cooper, 
W. Bayard Cutting, Charles 8S. Smith, William Rockefeller, Alexander E. Orr, Wil- 
liam H. Macy, Jr., William D. Sloane, Gustav H. Schwab, Frank Lyman, George F. 
Vietor, James Stillman, John Claflin, John J. Phelps, John 8. Kennedy, D. O. Mills, 
Lewis Cass Ledyard, Marshall Field, Lyman J. Gage. 

The United States Trust Company rendered effective service to the Government 
in providing funds to aid in carrying on the war for the Union, its then Secretary, 
Mr. John A. Stewart, at the earnest request of President Lincoln, accepting appoint- 
ment as Assistant Treasurer at New York from 1864 to 1865. In the several finan- 
cial crises occurring from time to time the company has been foremost in the work 
of sustaining public credit. 

The United States Trust Company is typical of the best of such corporations, 
and the great success it has achieved is a strong tribute to the wisdom of its found- 
ers and the continuous fidelity and capacity of its management. 


THE LABOR PROBLEM. 





{From the annual address of President I. E. Knisely, delivered before the annual convention 
of the Ohio Bankers’ Association at Columbus, Ohio, September 23.] 


There are other questions the banker should be interested in, and none more im- 
portant than the labor problem. Little notice or interest has been taken by them in 
this matter, yet they can all see how labor troubles affect their business, interfere 
with the use of money and deplete deposits. 

These conflicts between labor and capital are assuming larger proportions than 
ever. The forces on both sides are lining up with greater determination; there has 
been almost a craze for organizing labor unions in the last few years, and now the 
manufacturers are organizing to oppose them, and not only manufacturers but in 
other lines of business the same steps are being taken. 

While we are at loggerheads about financial questions, we are neglecting our pre- 
parations for taking a hand in the settlement of these labor questions. The employer 
and the laborer are both customers of the bank, while the banks represent capital it 
is not true that they are on the side of capital in these controversies. They are not 
employers in the sense that manufacturers are; they have no differences with 
their help. The capital of the banks is owned by the stockholders, but the bulk of 
the capital they represent is deposits, and these come from both employers and labor- 
ers. The Savings banks particularly are the depositories of the working people. 
Then it is not true that the bankers are to be classed with employers in their conflicts 
with Jabor unions. 

What part shall bankers take in this controversy ? They have a right by reason 
of their own interest, and to protect the investments they make to promote the busi- 
ness in which these struggles arise, to have something to say, and beyond this their 
relation to both laborer and employer gives them great influence, and they ought to 
interfere. But let me ask how many bankers have formed definite opinion as to the 
just rights of the laborers in their dealings with theiremployers. We ought to have 
our minds made up, but to do this to the satisfaction of our consciences is a serious 
work. 

When we think of our views twenty-five years ago, or even ten or five years ago, 
and what we now acknowledge, can we imagine what our opinions will be that 
many years hence, and when the laborers look back the same number of years, and 
take account of their condition then and now and find that both they and their em- 
ployers are better off and that it has not made the employer poorer to help them 
more, can we find fault with their reasoning ? 

One of the most eminent and conservative labor leaders in our country, when 
asked the question, whether the bankers would not be good arbitrators in labor 
troubles, said ‘‘ no,” and he assigned as a reason that the banker could not put him- 
self in the laborer’s place so as to understand his side of the question. 

Who and what is the American born laborer? He was taken as a child and put 
into our free schools, and given at least a fair education. In the same schools he 
associated with all classes. He was taught that he had the same birthrights—life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness—that could enure to the richest. As he grew 
up he saw laws made to ameliorate the condition of the working people—laws to 
protect American labor, made for him, not for the capitalists. That is what we have 
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done for him, what we have made him. When now he looks at the great buildings 

where the industries of our country are carried on and the brick and mortar, iron 
boilers and machinery, he feels that when they were projected the cost of the brick 
and mortar and machinery were all carefully calculated, and with these the cost of 
his brain and muscle was calculated in the same as these dead things, and he had no 
more hope than they in those enterprises, you can understand his feelings. 

In some countries the laborer may be content to earn sufficient to give him food 
to sustain life and clothes to cover his body, but here he wants more, and our educa- 
tion of him is the cause of his wanting more. We have given him capacity to enjoy 
more, and he is justly entitled to it. 

Before bankers can have much influence with labor organizations it will be neces- 
sary to come into closer relations. Bankers are not popular with them ; they have 
been regarded as capitalists. The socialistic element has a special hatred for banks. 
No effort has been made to explain the true relation that ought to exist between 
them, and there ought to be no hostile feelings. If thereis anything in the banking 
system or business which cannot stand the searchlight of public opinion it ought 
to be abolished. What ought to be our views? Do bankers approve of labor 
unions? Who of you, if makinga public address, upon the subject, but would say, 
yes. Some sincerely and some with a mental reservation. But there ought to be no 
question about it. Labor has the right to organize. Men organize banks; great 
corporations are formed—these to make money. The labor organizations are for the 
bettering of the working classes, and have a higher and better object than the other. 
Do we approve of strikes? No; unhesitatingly, no. And it has become a serious 
question with the older labor unions, whether a strike ought to be resorted to. We 
believe workmen may quit their job, may quit in a body, but when they do so they 
must give their employer the right to fill their places, and they must yield the right 
to other men to take their places. They have a right to quit if they violate no con- 
tract in doing so; if they expect to hold the employer to a contract, they must sub- 
mit to be bound likewise. 

The public has been patient with the abuses of labor organizations, with the inter- 
ruptions of business, the infractions of the law and the destruction of property, and 
the lives of citizens. Public opinion when it turns against them will soon make 
them a mockery. 

There is a better method; let the unions be organized upon right principles ; let 
law and public sympathy be their weapons, to be used if the employer is oppressive. 
These are things for the employer to understand too. His obligations to the em- 
ployee to-day are not the same as they were twenty yearsago. Heexpects less and 
exacts less. Not that absolute rights change, but the rights become better adjusted. 
And there is no difference between the rights of intelligent American born labor 
and ignorant foreign born labor which we have amongst us. We cannot have a 
code for the one and a different one for the other. 

This question will be adjusted sooner or later. I remarked that labor unions 
ought to be organized upon sound principles. An association that can have no 
standing in a court ; that cannot be reached by legal process ; that has no responsi- 
bility in law, is not the kind of organization that commends itself to anybody. There 
are three parties in case of strikes—the employer, the unions and the public, and in 
the majority of cases the public determines the result. No general strike will ever 
win without public sympathy. The aim of labor unions is a noble one. 

Labor and capital will never come together through hostile means. There can 
be no combination of employers that can force labor to come to their terms, and there 
can be no union strong enough that can force its own terms upon employers. The 
public won’t stand for it. ‘The only method must be an agreement in which both 
sides have a voice. 





GEORGE W. YOUNG. 





PRESIDENT UNITED STATES MORTGAGE AND TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK. 





The United States Mortgage and Trust Company has recently moved into its new 
and more capacious banking rooms in the Mutual Life Building at 55 Cedar street, 
New York. 

Mr. George W. Young is President of the company, and under his able manage- 
ment its paid-in surplus of $500,000 in 1893 has been augmented by profits, until the 
surplus and undivided profits now amount to $3,609,000. This aggregate is exclu- 
sive of $1,790,000, distributed in dividends on its $2,000,000 paid-in capital. 

Mr. Young was born of Scotch-Irish parentage in Jersey City, on July 1, 1864, 
and attended the public schools of that city, afterwards taking the evening scientific 
course at Cooper Union. 

At the age of thirteen he entered the employ of the law firm of L. & A. Zabris- 
kie as an office boy, and subsequently, for a time, studied law. 

Shortly after, he secured a position in the Hudson County Bank, of Jersey City, 
and when only eighteen was promoted to the position of receiving teller. At this 
time he successfully passed a competitive examination fora cadetship at West Point, 
and received his commission from President Arthur; but the death of his father 
rendered necessary his retaining his position in the bank. 

When barely past his majority, he became Secretary and Treasurer of the New 
Jersey Title Guarantee and Trust Company. At twenty-eight he was elected Sec- 
ond Vice-President and Treasurer of the United States Mortgage Company (now 
United States Mortgage and Trust Company), and at the age of twenty-nine was 
chosen its President ; commanding recognition at once as not only one of the young- 
est but one of the most able New York leaders in the world of business and finance. 

Mr. Young was instrumental in the formation and successful establishment of 
The Audit Company of New York, Commercial Trust Company of New Jersey, 
Jersey City Trust Company, Perth Amboy Trust Company and the Windsor Trust 
Company ; and, in addition to being a director in these and in his own company, 
serves as a director in the following corporations: 

National Bank of Commerce, Acker, Merrall & Condit Co., Anacostia & Potomac 
River Railroad Co., Atlantic Securities Co., Bayonne Bank, Brigatwood Railway 
Co., Buffalo Hump Mining Co., Casualty Company of America, City & Suburban 
Homes Co., City & Suburban Railway Co., Clarksburg Fuel Co., Columbia Railway 
Co., Continental Investment Co., Eastern Steel Company, Empire State-Idaho 
Mining & Developing Co., Fairmont Coal Co., Federal Mining & Smelting Co., 
Georgetown & Tennallytown Railway Co., Interborough Rapid Transit Co., Law- 
yers’ Surety Co. of N. Y.; Mechanics’ Trust Co. of Bayonne; Metropolitan Railway 
Co., Washington, D. C.; N. J. & Hudson River Railway & Ferry Co., N. Y. Dock 
Co., Northern N. J. Land Co:, O’Rourke Engineering Construction Co., Potomac 
Electric Power Co., Rapid Transit Subway Construction Co., Registrar & Transfer 
Co., Somerset Coal Co., Third National Bank, Jersey City, N. J.; Trinity County 
Gold Mining Co., U.S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co., U. S. Safe Deposit Co., Washington 
Investment Co., Washington Railway & Electric Co., Washington & Rockville Rail- 
road Co., Wolff National Chemical Co. 

Mr. Young isa member of the Country Club of Lakewood, Deal Golf, Down- 
town, Lawyers’, Manhattan, Maryland, Metropolitan of Washington, Players’, Rac- 
quet and Tennis, Riding, and Rockaway Hunting. 

In November, 1889, Mr. Young married Miss Natalie Bray, of Jersey City, and 
their children are Dorothy and George Washington, Jr. 

Besides their New York residence, they have a charming summer home, ‘‘ Oak- 
wood Farm,” adjoining the Deal Golf Club at Deal Beach, of which club Mr. Young 
is president. 





GEORGE W. YOUNG 


President United States Mortgage and Trust Company, New York. 














*THE PRACTICAL WORK OF A BANK. 





EMBEZZLEMENTS AND DEFALCATIONS. 
IIT. 


In these days of great corporations and combinations of capital the highest types 
of administrative ability and the most complete systems of accounting are necessary. 

The merit of any system lies in its completeness, combined with simplicity. It 
must cover every point involved; it must avoid any ambiguity or chance for misun- 
derstanding, and it must provide ample means for verifying every item. One of 
the chief advantages of double-entry bookkeeping consists in its check for proving 
work by trial balance. 

Noinfallible system of checking nor way of preventing errors has yet been dis- 
covered, so the next best thing is to locate the mistakes, eliminate them, and verify 
the work. 

The first default of many a Cashier and bookkeeper came from an unlocated 
error. After worrying perhaps for half a night, trying to find the difference, a ficti- 
tious entry is finally slipped in to make the books balance (for you know they must 
balance to a cent), and the poor tired man seeks his couch with a whitewashed con- 
science. Of course this does not make matters right, even with the records, for the 
genuine accountant will dig up the facts and expose the fraud. But how often is 
it the case that a clean balance-sheet is scanned in a perfunctory manner and the 
true facts not developed as they would be by a thorough, conscientious audit. There- 
fore, for the sake of his future character, as well as present safety, this first step 
aside from the path of rectitude should not be taken. Like the drink habit, it grows 
easier. The drunken sot might have been a respected citizen if he had only kept 
this easy and safe rule, ‘‘ Do not take the first drink.” 

Errors are usually made through simple inadvertence and they must be found 
and corrected, never taken advantage of, no matter how great the temptation. 


VARIOUS SAFEGUARDS DESCRIBED. 


In order to verify accounts it has been suggested that rotation in office is a good 
plan. One man might be satisfied with his bookkeeping, when another would detect 
serious faults in his neighbor’s or even in his own on comparison. What one ap- 
proves another will condemn. In such cases silence is not the remedy, but let the 
issues be joined till right prevails. This is not so easy as acquiescence, but what is 
wanted is improvement, the best thing. 

Bookkeeping is, presumably, an exact science. Professing perfection, to know 
it is correct we must have indisputable evidence on every point ; a checked bill for 
every credit ; a proper acknowledgment for every debit ; a clear statement for every 
receipt and a signed voucher for every payment. 

The man in charge of a business should not only be familiar with its details and 
require every one kept up, but should also master all the combinations and rela- 
tions of parts. A staircase may be very elaborate and ornate, but if it does not fit 


* A series of articles to be published in competition for prizes aggregating $1,050, offered 
by THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. Publication of these articles was begun in the July, 1901 
number, page 18. 
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into the walls and connect the floors as intended it is no less a failure. So system in 
business must be complete in whole as well as in detail. 

The bank teller’s statement must exactly coincide with the exchange, collection, 
discount and individual books. The Cashier must know that all these accounts have 
been verified by thorough systematic checking ; that the accounts as they appear 
on the ledgers agree with the customers’ books ; that the bills discounted accountex- 
actly agrees with the total of bills onhand ; that cash, stocks, bonds, etc., are carefully 
counted from time to time and tally with cash account and other assets claimed on 
statement. Make this not so much as an occasional investigation but as a rule to be 
conscientiously carried out so that carelessness, which too often becomes criminal, 
will be avoided. 

As to how this revision of business can be best accomplished perhaps no two will 
agree, but the main points are: 

First. It must be honest. 

Second. It must be thorough. 

Third. It must be ample. 

A statement may check up apparently O. K. and pass inspection without criti- 
cism and still be false as the prince of darkness himself. It iseasy to hide our faults 
from the eyes of men, therefore honesty in business is the first virtue. To keep 
honest, we should pray as directed by our Master, ‘‘ Lead us not into temptation.”’ 
It should be made easy to do right and difficult to do wrong, hence the importance 
of a thorough yet simple system. The thread must not be broken, for if you can- 
not follow it you are lost in the labyrinth, ‘‘ and the goblins will get you if you don’t 
watch out.” 

Taking up the balance-sheet, every item must be verified beyond question. 
Take no unsupported statement on any point, from capital stock on through to cash 
on hand. Every correspondent bank’s account must agree or be reconciled and all 
differences plainly shown and agreed upon. Deposits and overdraft accounts must 
coincide with total individual ledger balances, and these be verified by frequent bal- 
ancing of pass books with acknowledgment of correctness by depositors. If they 
neglect to bring in books, balance the acccount anyway and send statement with 
special request for examinaiion, saying if not heard from promptly account will be 
presumed to be correct and claims barred. 

Collection items are sometimes troublesome to rcund up, but no investigation is 
complete that does not cover every point involved, and they must all be accounted 
for. Official court records must be examined and show status of all judgments and 
items in litigation. 


VALUE OF ANALYTICAL STATEMENTS. 


No system is up to date that does not keep up a line of comparative statements, 
showing relative volumes, profits and losses in the various lines and accounts, so 
that needed changes can be made, the profitable accounts nursed and the unprofit- 
able doctored or killed off. Attention being specially drawn to any variation from 
the normal standard, consequent investigation may uncover an ulcer on the body 
politic. 

CHARACTER THE BEST SAFEGUARD. 


Ail this attention to system and detail will not avail against the man who is weak 
and dishonest and runs off with the bag. Strong moral character is the main ele- 
ment in the trusted employee, agent, clerk or banker. This is often hard to deter- 
mine. It is not reputation though near akin to it, the latter being the public esti- 
mate of the former, so for practical purposes they are almost synonymous. Repu- 
tations, like bank statements, are subject to scrutiny and revision in order to verify 
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characters and conditions. Prove all things; hold fast that which is good ; cast out 
that which is evil. 

In testing character it is often unnecessary to go far to condemn the subject and 
close the incident. If aman lives beyond his own resources or incurs liabilities ex- 
ceeding his ability to meet, it is evidence sufficient to prove his dishonesty. If he 
frequents the saloon, race course, gameroom or other places of vice and temptation, 
it is not reasonable to suppose that he will be scrupulous in business, doing his duty 
with a clear, pure mind. The whole man, moral, mental and physical, must be kept 
in true equipoise in order todo good work. Abnormal strains do not strengthen, 
but weaken. In these daysof improved methods and the highest economies, no man 
or woman should be overworked ; all labor should receive its just reward and each 
one who does his part should have a competence for his needs and a fair surplus for 
enjoyment. A great temptation to dishonesty is unrequited labor. It excuses theft 
with the specious plea, ‘‘ I take only what justly belongs to me.” Another temp- 
tation is necessity, which knows no law. The parent who hears his child cry for 
bread would be unnatural not to use any means necessary to save it from starvation. 
The husband who sees his wife dying for lack of something he is not financially able 
to provide is sorely tempted to desperate means in order to save her life. Such con- 
ditions, however, are abnormal and should be unnecessary. The fact is they are 
sometimes only imaginary, but should they actually arise, a strong, Christian char- 
acter will always be able to meet and handie them. 

In addition to paying what is due in the fullest sense, a little commendation, if 
deserved, costs nothing and is generally very pleasant to the recipient. Though the 
salary has been paid, if done grudgingly or with no manifestation of appreciation, 
there will naturally be a loss of interest and a slackening of endeavor. Treat a man 
right, and as a rule, he will treat you right. 

As to forms and working details, no set forms or rules will fit every individual 
case, but keeping the above general principles in mind, the active head of any con- 
cern can easily make up his own system on these lines and find profit in so doing. 
A. MANHATTAN. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT LITERATURE ON INTEREST—A SUPPLEMENT TO ‘CAPITAL AND INTEREST. ’’—By 
EUGENE V. BouM-BAWERK, Austrian Minister of Finance and Honorary Professor of 
Political Economy in the University of Vienna. Translated by Wm. A. Scott, Ph. D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 

This volume deals with theories in regard to interest and labor as an element in 
the cost of production. Prof. Béhm-Bawerk is a high authority on these subjects. 
The discussions are extremely technical in character, but are doubtless of interest 
and value to students of political economy. 





MONEY, BANKING AND FINANCE. By ALBERTS. BOLLES, Ph. D., LL.D., Lecturer in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and Haverford College. Cloth, 12mo.336 pages. Price, $1.25. 
New York: American Book Company. 

This volume, while designed especially as a text-book for commercial high schools 
and the commercial courses of colleges, is also suited for the general reader. Itisa 
brief, practical treatise on the theory of money, the usages of banking, and the 
principles of finance. The author describes the best banking practice of the day, 
and adds those legal principles which refer to the topics taken up. This book fills 
a place between treatises on methods of bank bookkeeping and works on the theory 
and history of money and banking. Dr. Bolles is an authority on the subject, and 
presents the essential principles in a clear and concise manner. 





BANK SAFES AND VAULTS. 





Of all the improvements made in bank equipment in late years none are more 
marked than the advance in the methods of vault and safe construction and the per- 
fection of the materials used inthis work. For many years it wasa pretty even race 
between the safe-manufacturer and the burglar, but modern skill in safe-building 
has practically distanced the ingenuity of the bank depredator. It may be said that 
any safe may be opened, with enough time and the proper materials at hand, but 
this does not impair the truth of the assertion that absolute safety has been achieved 
in the making of safes, considering the limitations of time and circumstances under 
which attacks upon them must be made. 

But the primitive safes in use in many banks, and even some of the most elabo- 
rate and supposedly impregnable ones, afford but little real protection to the bank’s 
funds and securities. However formidable some of these safes may appear to the 
general public, they are confidently, and too often successfully, attacked by the 
burglar. 

There is no part of a bank’s equipment to which more careful and intelligent at- 
tention should be devoted than to the matter of providing the best safes and vaults. 
If a bank has not attained to absolute security in this respect, it has neglected one 
of the principal means of gaining the public confidence. A successful attack on a 
bank’s safes and vaults very naturally discredits the bank in popular estimation. It 
is well known that many people are led to put their money in banks solely for the 
safety thereby believed to be assured, not because they expect to use the loaning 
facilities of the bank. If, therefore, the bank fails in making use of every available 
safeguard it not only loses in the public esteem but begets a certain feeling of dis- 
trust regarding the safety of other banks from the assaults of the evilly-disposed. 
There are many makes of safes, all claiming superiority ; but time and experience 
have demonstrated the falsity of several of these assumptions. 

It is believed, however, that within the practicable limits of an attack upon a 
bank the Patent Manganese Steel Mob and Burglar Proof Safes manufactured by 
the Manganese Steel Safe Company, 253 Broadway, New York, are absolutely secure. 
These safes and vaults, the product of the well known Hibbard Rodman-Ely system, 
represent the maximum degree of safety which modern mechanical skill has been 
able to devise. The regard in which the safes manufactured by the Manganese Steel 
Safe Company are held is shown from the fact that they are to be found in so many 
institutions and that they were selected only after the exercise of the most rigid 
scrutiny on the part of experts. 

The superior resistance these safes offer to attacks made upon them was recog- 
nized at the Paris Exposition, where in competition with the safe manufacturers 
of the world, the Manganese Steel Safe Company was given the highest award and 
a gold medal, receiving like honors at the Pan-American Exposition in 1901 and the 
Charleston, 8. C., Exposition in 1902. 











BANK NOTES AS A FIRST LIEN ON ASSETS. 


{From an address by Hon. Charles N. Fowler, before the Illinois Bankers’ Association. ] 


* * * Another observation made by Mr. Dawes is that a note that is a first 
lien upon the assets of the bank is a moral wrong. Now, follow me for a minute. 
A first lien upon the assets of the bank is a moral wrong, but if it is a moral 
wrong to give any class of creditors, knowingly and publicly, a first lien upon the 
assets Of the bank, it is a moral wrong for a man to give a mortgage on his farm 
and give that creditor a prior lien. 

Now, Mr. Dawes, while he says it is a moral wrong, he praises our present sys- 
tem, which is this—to give the noteholder a first lien by seizing the property imme- 
diately and setting it aside. In other words, a thing which in principle is a moral 
wrong if you do it this afternoon, is all right if you do it this morning. 

The next proposition of the gentleman is that we have to take a qualified lien 
upon the assets of the bank. A qualified lien ? What do you do to get this qualified 
lien? You start a bank, you put into it $110,000 of capital, and what do you put 
the capital into the bank for ? To secure the depositors, everybody will say. That 
is your guarantee fund. But you go straight away to Washington, pay $110,000 for 
your bonds, bring back $100,000 of currency, and you have not left a single cent to 
secure your depositors. 

Take another case. <A bank is under a State law to-day, it has $110,000 of capi- 
tal ; it has it all loaned out. Probably it could loan its capital all out because it had 


no reserve against it. It has loaned all its capital out and it has $110,000 of deposits 
put in by some one. The man goes to Washington next morning and he buys 
$110,000 of Government bonds. With what? With the $110,000 of depositors’ 
money. He doesn’t have anyother. And he takes the depositors’ bonds, purchased 
with the depositors’ money, and places them with the Government and comes back 
with the notes, loans the notes out in the country to this, that and the other man, 
and we will estimate for the purpose of the morals of the case that he loses every 
dollar of it. Now, my friends, is there any difference in that proposition and in 
allowing a bank to issue its notes without taking the depositors’ money and buying 
the bonds to secure the notes? What we propose is simply this, that instead of 
your putting up bonds to secure these notes, that you shall have a right to issue 
Cashiers’ checks or credit currency, and that these credit notes shall be a prior lien 
upon what you loaned these notes for, upon the capital and assets of the bank. Il 
say there is absolutely no difference whatever in morals or in practice. He says it 
is a qualified lien. Why? Because it protects the depositor when you compel the 
banker to take this capital and go to Washington and buy an unshrinkable asset. 
Now, follow this unshrinkable asset for a moment, will you, and see that it does not 
shrink. An unshrinkable asset, and protect the noteholder ? No; he don’t do it to 
protect the noteholder, but to protect the depositor for taking away what he had to 
guarantee his deposit. All the capital which was put up to guarantee the depositor 
is invested in bonds, Mr. Dawes’ unshrinkable asset. The British consols, before the 
South African war, were selling for 110. They are now selling for ninety. Suppose 
war would be declared to morrow between the United States and Great Britain, do 
you think these bonds would be unshrinkable ? A two per cent. bond due, in thirty 
years, would be worth about eighty-five, wouldn't it? What were these unshrinkable 
assets worth during the war? Were they worth fifty cents on the dollar? Mr. 
Dawes said he is in favor of an emergency currency. And it is not a new thing, 
for he says, we have known what it was from the time of Alexander Hamilton, in 
this country and abroad Why, Alexander Hamilton is my champion for credit cur- 
rency. He drew the charter for the first United States bank and the second charter 
only copied it. He says he copied the systems of Europe. Alexander Hamilton 
copied nothing. It was evolved out of the matchless economic brain of Alexander 
Hamilton. 








ADVERTISING PROFITABLE TO BANKS. 





VIEWS OF REPRESENTATIVE BANKERS. 





At the last annual convention of the Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, held at Mil- 
waukee, the ‘‘ Milwaukee Sentinel ’”’ interviewed a number of bankers on the sub- 
ject of bank advertising, with the following result : 

‘* Soliciting business through the medium of newspaper and other advertising is 
coming to be a matter of course in every well-regulated banking institution. 

That this is true there is no reason to doubt after hearing what representative 
men in attendance upon the State bankers’ conventions have to say on the subject. 

Fifteen of them were asked for their opinions on the subject of advertising from 
the viewpoint of the banker of the present day and not one of the number had aught 
to say that would be discouraging to the financier who is reaching out through the 
medium of printers’ ink for new business. 


ADVERTISING BANKS INCREASE THEIR BUSINESS. 


All agreed, in fact, that the banks that advertised got the business, and that no 
bank lost reputation for conservativeness by calling attention properly in the news- 
paper, financial journal, gazetteers, and other publications to its standing or to what 
it had to offer in the way of inducement to the depositor. 

Charles LeRoy Farrell, Vice-President of the Fort Dearborn National Bank, Chi- 
cago, formerly of the Capital National, of Indianapolis, is a most enthusiastic be- 
liever in advertising. He is now a member of the executive council of the American 
Bankers’ Association, a position that brings him in close touch with the business of 
banking in all its phases. 

‘In 1890,’ he said, ‘the Capital National had a deposit account of $1,250,000, 
when we began a campaign of advertising in banking journals, the newspapers, di- 
rectories and through personal acquaintances at the conventions of financiers. In 
about three years the figure rose to $5,000,000, and most of this we attributed to the 
fact that we brought ourselves before the people. 

There is nodenying it, for it is the truth, the bank most heard of or talked about, 
if a good one, gets the business. The results of advertising to a bankerdo not come 
with a jump; they arecumulative. My experience has been that properly handled, 
bank advertising cannot help but win. The people will never know that you have 
something to sell unless you tell them of it, and I am certainly an advocate of adver- 
tising the advantages offered by my bank, and am advertising them. 

The best example of advertising in the banking business that has come under my 
observation is the Hanover National, of New York. It has pegged away for a num- 
ber of years, steadily using advertising space in the newspapers, financial journals 
and other legitimate mediums, until it has placed itself independent of great railroad 
or other backing, upon a high plane. It is doing a wonderful business and it is do- 
ing it because it advertised.’ 


No QUEsTION ABOUT RESULT. 


Mr. Farrell is pursuing the same policy with the Fort Dearborn National that he 
adopted with the Indiana bank and his friends at the convention say there is no ques- 
tion about the result—he is bound to succeed—he is succeeding. 
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Ernest C. Brown, Assistant Cashier of the First National Bank, of Minneapolis, 
said that his bank believed in going after business wherever it could be found and 
considered newspaper advertising was one of the best ways of reaching a certain 
class of it. His bank uses the local papers, paying for writeups, and patronizes the 
financial journals for display advertisments. However, he says he believes in being 
modest, and as an example produced from his pocket a simple card, 6x314 inches, 
which was issued after the bank had increased its capital $1,000,000, as follows : 

‘With a capital of $2,000,000 and surplus of $1,250,000, the First National Bank, 
of Minneapolis, Minn., feels itself to be in a position to take care of any business in- 
trusted to it. Correspondence solicited.’ 

‘We don’t believe in big talk or boasting,’ said Mr. Brown, ‘ but have consider- 
able faith in a plain statement of fact contained in our card, which is the only an- 
nouncement we make.’ 

G. B. Smith, Assistant Cashier of the Commercial National Bank, of Chicago, 
said that his institution used the newspapers, magazines and bankers’ directories ju- 
diciously, soliciting commercial business exclusively. He is a believer in bank ad- 
vertising and says it pays the Commercial National. 

Rollin P. Grant, Cashier of the New York National Exchange Bank, said that he 
was a believer in bank advertising, and that his bank used the financial papers with 
great success. 

F. E. Williams, Cashier of the Citizens’ Bank, of Delavan, Wis., said he believed 
in bank advertising. ‘ The business of banking,’ he said, ‘has undergone a remark, 
able change in the last few years. Big banks areconstantly looking for the business 
of the small banks. Letters are written on the slightest provocation, and efforts 
made all the time to get in touch with us. Apparently new business is appreciated 
more nowadays than it used to be, for the big banks are certainly going after it in 
earnest. I don’t believe that a bank should advertise as if it were selling shoestrings; 
there is a certain dignity in the business that must be maintained to retain respect 
and confidence. There is a right way and a wrong way to advertise, whether in 
using the newspaper or in sending out circulars.’ 

A. J. Frame and William H. Sleep, both Waukesha bankers, are advocates of the 
use of printer’s ink to secure business for banks, and they practice what they preach. 
‘ We use the local newspapers,’ said Mr. Sleep, ‘and take space in the directories. 
We also send out circulars, and in this way keep our bank before the people. I am 
a firm believer in advertising for a bank.’ 

Mr. Frame was firmly of the belief that ‘a bank not in touch with the people 
would not succeed,’ and it was his opinion that the proper way to keep the relation- 
ship pleasant and profitable between the bank and customer or prospective customer 
was to advertise. 

Another Chicago man who has had considerable experience in advertising a bank 
is Albert S. Boos, Assistant Cashier of the Colonial Trust and Savings Bank. ‘ We 
do a lot of advertising,’ he said, ‘and get good returns, consequently you are talk- 
ing to an enthusiast. We regard it as one of the absolute necessities of successful 
banking, and do not know of any kind of advertising that we have tried that does 
not pay, from the classified to our cardsin the elevated trains. 

We use the newspaper display columns, classified, and the elevated trains to so- 
licit savings and commercial deposits and to dispose of mortgages and catch the eye 
of the borrower. We also use circulars. Some bankers would be surprised to know 
the large sum we spend in a year in advertising, but it pays, and we are satisfied.’ 








OUT-OF-TOWN COLLECTIONS. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: There is probably more friction between the business men and the bank 
Officials of Manhattan over the collection of so-called out-of-town items than over 
all other matters put together. The trouble begins with the errand boy and the re- 
ceiving teller over the charge of ten cents on an insignificant check, and extends 
through bookkeepers and collection clerks up to the heads of firms and bank Presi- 
dents. A merchant cannot understand why, with an average balance in the bank of 
say $10,000, he should be charged ten cents for the collection of a check on Yonkers, 
or why it should take two weeks to hear from a draft on Buffalo when a letter 
reaches there in a few hours. 

If a merchant goes to his banker and complains of the charge for collection or the 
length of time it takes to hear from collection items, he gets no satisfaction and sub- 
mits as gracefully as possible to the inevitable—or sends his checks, notes and drafts 
out of town for collection. Critics of the bank say the charge for collection, os- 
tensibly to reimburse banks for the clerical work and for interest lost while the 
checks are in process of collection, is really made by the managers of the clearing- 
house, in order to force country banks to open accounts in New York and furnish 
exchange to their customers, and also to induce Jarge jobbing houses and manufact- 
urers in non-discretionary cities to open accounts in the Manhattan banks. It is 
claimed that so-called country bank accounts and the accounts of large out-of-town 
firms will offset many times over the checks, notes and drafts which are sent out of 
the city to save exchange or collection charges. 

Bank officials, on the other hand, say that it takes from one to two weeks to real- 
ize the cash on out of-town checks, and that in many cases the country banks charge 
the one-tenth or one quarter of one per cent. which the city bank charges its custo- 
mers. Furthermore, where interest is paid on daily balances, the interest on out-of- 
town checks more than offsets the charge, and with small accounts the out-of-town 
checks are often drawn against long before the cash is realized on them. 

The facts are, New York financially is very much like Hicks, the famous pirate, 
who said his hand was against every man and every man’s hand was against him. 
Under the present system the banks of New York are figuratively turning heaven 
and earth to get the reserve moneys of the country, while the country banks are 
equally anxious to hold up remittances to New York as long as possible and save 
every cent in interest from the New York banks. It isa game of chess between the 
city bank and its country correspondents, while the New York merchant or his 
out-of-town customer pays for the beer. There is money in this sort of financial 
dickering for the banks and possibly for the correspondents, otherwise the antiqua- 
ted stage-coach system which now prevails would be abolished. 

A system of direct collection or clearance such as has been in successful operation in 
Boston for several years could bees'ablished in New York at any time, and cash orits 
equivalent could be realized on all out-of-town checks drawn on banks within, say, 
1,000 miles of the city, within seventy-two hours, without material ex pense for collec- 
tion or loss of interest. Banks should notify their customers that out-of town checks 
should not be treated as cash until a reasonable time for their collection has elapsed 
and abolish all charges for collection. 

A uniform system and a uniform charge for the collection of notes and drafts 
should be established, and a schedule of the time which should be taken for the col- 
lection, protest or return of such notes or drafts should be prepared and lived up to. 

It is ridiculous for a firm rated say AAal, having an average balance of $50,000 
in bank, to send their out-of-town checks to some country bank, and their notes and 
drafts either to local banks, express companies or collection agencies for collection. 
The big New York banks can do this work quicker and cheaper than anyone else, 
and the sooner they do it the better for all concerned. J. H. G. 


NEW YorK, Sept. 29. 











THE CITIZENS’ BANK, OF NORFOLK, VA. 





As the center of the Tidewater Region of Virginia, a territory rich in productive 
resources, Norfolk has become an important commercial and manufacturing city, and 
its banks have been quick to provide the facilities necessary to aid the development 
that has been steadily going forward fora long time and with an added impetus in the 
last few years. The commerce 
and industry of Norfolk have 
grown to their present large 
proportions chiefly of course 
because of favoring circum- 
stances in point of location, 
but the energy and foresight 
of the managers of the city’s 
banking and other business 
establishments have trans- 
formed these potential advan- 
tages into actualities. 

The Citizens’ Bank, of 
Norfolk, whose history ex- 
tends over a period of thirty- 
six years, has borne an impor- 
tant part in the upbuilding of 
the city and the tributary 
country, and is to-day larger 
and stronger than ever before. 

The Citizens’ Bank was 
organized in May, 1867, with THE CITIZENS’ BANK OF NORFOLK, VA. 
Richard Taylor as President 
and W. W. Chamberlaine as Cashier, and the following directors, viz.: Rh. H. 
Chamberlaine, W. W. Sharp, C. W. Grandy, D. D. Simmons, Wm. H. Peters, G. W. 
Rowland, G. K. Goodridge, R. C. Taylor, Richard Walke, Jr., and Richard Taylor. 

The bank started with a paid-up capital of $50,000, and, having the confidence 
of the community, at once commanded a full share of public patronage. 

In 1872 President Taylor resigned to become President of another bank, and was 
succeeded by Richard H. Chamberlaine, who died in office, in July, 1879. William 
H. Peters succeeded Mr. Chamberlaine, and continued as President until July, 1900. 

In January, 1877, Walter H. Doyle was elected Assistant Cashier, and in 1879 he 
was made Cashier, W. W. Chamberlaine having resigned to become treasurer of the 
Seaboard and Roanoke Railroad. Mr. Doyle was elected to succeed Mr. Peters as 
President in July, 1900, and Tench F. Tilghman was elected to succeed him as Cashier. 

In Juiy, 1885, the capital was increased to $100,000, $40,000 of which was capi- 
talized from the surplus fund, and the remaining $10,000 was paid in by the stock- 
holders. 

In July, 1889, the capital was further increased to $200,000, $50,000 coming out 
of the surplus fund, and $50,000 allotted to desirable depositors who were not stock- 
holders. 
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In October, 1891, the capital of the bank was again increased to its present 
amount—$300,000. The increase was allotted to and taken by the stockholders. 

The dividends declared since the organization of the bank, in May, 1867, aggre- 
gate $489,185.50, being 467 per cent. The surplus fund and undivided profits have 
steadily accumulated, and aggregate to-day, $200,000, notwithstanding the liberal 
dividends declared. 

Those who are now, or have heretofore been, associated with the Citizens’ Bank, 
may take pride in the position it has uniformly maintained, and can justly claim 
that it has, at all times, discharged its duty to the public and its stockholders. 

The present officers of the Citizens’ Bank are: President, Walter H. Doyle; Vice- 
President, J. W. Perry; Cashier, Tench F. Tilghman. Directors: J. W. Perry, 
Geo. C. Reid, G. M. Serpell, John Twohy, Robert B. Cooke, Kensey Johns, Jr., 
Tench F. Tilghman, McD. L. Wrenn, John N. Williams, Geo. A. Schmelz and Wal- 
ter H. Doyle. 
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‘* LE MARCHE FINANCIER, 1902-1903.’’ By ARTHUR RAFFALOVICH. Paris: Guillaumin et Cie. 


The annual volume of M. Raffalovich grows in size and interest each vear. It has be- 
come an almost invaluable compendium of the financial events of the year in all the leading 
markets of Europe as well as the United States. The volume for 1903 fills more than a thou- 
sand pages, of which the last seventy pages are devoted to a review of the precious metals 
and monetary questions during the year. The record of the year in the financial world 
covers a period of stress and depression in Germany, England and Russia, but fortunately 
indicates signs of improvement in all these countries. M. Raffalovich always speaks with 
authority regarding Russia, because he is the financial agent of the Russian Government at 
Paris, and is well informed regarding the inner motives as well as the public acts of the mas- 
terly minds which have directed Russian finance during the last dozen years. Apropos of 
the centennial of the foundation of the Ministry of Finance and the tenth anniversary of 
the ministry of M. de Witte, M. Raffalovich reviews in an interesting manner the economic 
policy of that minister and its influence upon the political future of Russia. It will be in- 
teresting to see next year what he has to say of the change in the Ministry of Finance and 
the succession of M. de Pleske. 

The chapter on the United States is contributed this year by Mr. Alexander D. Noyes, 
of whom M. Raffalovich justly says that his authority and competence are keenly appre- 
ciated. ' 

The portion of the volume devoted to precious metals and monetary questions naturally 
gives much space to the movement of the past year to place the silver-using countries on 
the gold standard. The forms of the book were closed too early to permit a final review of 
the work of the American and Mexican Commissions on International Exchange, but M. 
Raffalovich evidently regards their work as of importance in the economic development of 
the Orient. Writing when the recent rise in silver had only begun, he says: 


‘* This new fall of silver, in spite of a slight check at the beginning of 1903, has intensi- 
fied the difficulties suffered by the countries which are still under the regime of the silver 
standard in their commercial relations with the gold standard countries. The fluctuations, 
persistent and irregular, in exchange, have effected all commercial operations with an ele- 
ment of chance which renders actually dangerous commercial relations with these countries. 
Moreover, the continued fall for a quarter of a century in the value of the monetary unit 
compared to gold and the prospect of a continuance of this fall restricts the importation of 
capital into these countries and thus fetters their economic development. We have seen 
recently a certain number of countries which, desirous of escaping these inconveniences, 
have resolutely abandoned the silver standard for gold, and to assure the success of this 
measure have established an effective domestic circulation of the yeliow metal. This radical 
solution of the problem is not within the reach of every country. It is necessary for them 
to seek to content themselves with an approximate solution of the question which will pro- 
mote the stability of exchange without introducing profound modifications into their mone- 
tary systems.’’ 











MODERN BANK AND OFFICE FITTINGS AND 
FURNITURE. 





The standard of banking-room appointments has advanced until now a progress- 
ive bank manager is satisfied with nothing less than the best obtainable. Not only 
must the furniture and fixtures be thoroughly substantial, but they must be perfect 
in design and finish. Elegant furniture is recognized as being one of the profitable 
forms of bank advertising, for the public appreciation of a proper degree of orna- 
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ment in a bank’s counting-rooms is indisputable. There is, of course, no reason 
why the solid and serviceable should not be united with the beautiful, and a bank 
that does not recognize the profit to be derived from making its rooms as attractive 
as pos-ible, is behind the times. 

Every detail of the interior fittings must be made to harmonize in order to pro- 
duce a satisfactory effect. Theinterior woodwork, the furniture, and even the rugs 
or carpets and other decorations should be installed under the direction of a skilled 
specialist. These specialists—who might properly be called office architects—are a 
development of the growing demand for fine offices and artistic furniture. The 
Derby Desk Company has as its New York manager Mr. Frank E. Smith, one of the 
best of these specialists in the planning and fitting up of bank and office interiors. 
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Mr. Smith was one of the first men to realize that a profitable and interesting pro- 
fession could becreated as an adjunct to the manufacture of fine desks and furniture. 
His personal hobby was the designing of furniture and fittings for offices, and he 
soon noticed that merchants and educated people generally appreciated rooms in 
which a single definite scheme of decoration for both furniture and fittings had been 
carried out. To be thoroughly prepared for his work, Mr. Smith made an exhaust- 
ive study of the decorative arts, as well as sanitation and ventilation, and being a 
skilled woodworker, he thus acquired a complete knowledge of all the details of 
office equipment. His skill and taste have been amply exhibited in the fitting up of 
many of the finest offices in New York and other cities. The Derby Desk Com- 
pany has acquired the reputation for producing the best possible results in the in- 
terior fitting and decoration of offices and banks. 

Desks constitute an important element in the furnishings of a bank, and by de- 
voting proper care to their selection the attractiveness of the bank may be greatly 
enhanced. It is essential that the desks shall be tasteful in form and construction, 
ahd that they shall be as convenient and durable as modern skill can produce. 

The desks manufactured by the Derby Desk Company, it is believed, answer the 
most exacting demands in all these respects. Having ample capital, long experience 
and a large force of skilled mechanics in its employ, the company is constantly turn- 
ing out the very best desk that can be made, All materials used are carefully 
selected from the most desirable woods, which are thoroughly seasoned, and the 
methods of construction insure the highest degree of durability attainable. In mak- 
ing the drawers, all fronts, backs and sides are of extra thick hardwood stock, dove- 
tailed front and back. Drawer bottoms are panelled in, giving dust-proof construc- 
tion. 

For a third of a century the Derby Desk Company has been manufacturing com- 
mercial furniture, and while proud of its past record and the large number of its 
well-pleased patrons, it is the aim of the company to make every improvement pos- 
sible to keep its products up to the highest standard that human skill can reach. 

In addition to the varied styles of Derby desks, which are adapted to the require- 
ments of both large and small banks, the company also manufactures a full line of 
directors’ tables and office chairs, and undertakes all work connected with the interior 
fittings of banks and offices. 

We show in connection herewith a view of the general offices of the Lincoln Trust 
Company, of New York, which were furnished complete by the Derby Desk Com- 
pany. These offices are regarded by many as one of the best examples of modern 
bank equipment to be found in the city. 

The offices and warerooms of the company are at 91 and 93 Franklin street, Bos - 
ton, Mass., and 145 Fulton street, New York. 








Modern Banking Methods. 
A NEW BOOK ON PRACTICAL BANKING AND BANK BOOKKEEPING. 


The undersigned have just published a new work, entitled MODERN BANKING METHODs, 
by Mr. A. R. Barrett, an experienced banker and ex pert bank accountant and examiner. 

This book describes in a plain and concise way all the various steps to be taken in organ- 
izing and operating banks, giving over 200 illustrations of books, records and forms used in 
c onducting city and country banks in accordance with the most progressive methods. These 
ed ae forms are filled up so as to represent actual transactions, thus clearly explaining 
their use. 

MODERN BANKING METHODS will be found of great practical value to those organizing 
new banks and to all bankers who wish to simplify and improve their system of bank book- 
keeping so as to assure the best results. 

The different departments of the bank are treated of separately, and the books and forms 
used in each fully explained. Numerous practical suggestions are offered—the fruits of a 
long banking experience—for transacting the business of each department in a way to secure 
efficiency, speed and accuracy. 

The price of MODERN BANKING METHODs is $4 per copy. 

THE BANKERS PUBLISHING CO., PUBLISHERS, 
87 Maiden Lane, New York. 








CONDITION OF THE NATIONAL BANKS. 





Abstract of reports of condition of National banks in the United States on April 9, 
June 9 and September 9, 1903. Total number of banks: April 9, 1903, 4,845; June 9, 1903, 4,939; 
September 9, 1903, 5,042. 


























RESOURCES. April 9, 1903. | June 9, 1908, Sept. 9, 1903. 

™ Te pee | 
as cde anngeneseeenieenenene $3.4 403, 217, 618 $3, 415,045,751 $3,481,446, 772 
tet et iaieeiadtiieebienisevededasavedetia 29.6 20.759 ih 258,743 27,191,997 

U.S. bonds to secure circulation.................44. 343, 119,320 941/370 381,568,$ 

U.S. bonds to secure U.S. deposits................. 134,984, 170 L 52, 588, 925 | 136,940,020 
Other bonds to secure U.S. deposits............... DEE | sedesesenvece | 22,000,134 
ent tne cinndenieeetesaseess Goons 10,044,275 8,076,020 4,237,060 
GED OE, Oh, PE. cc ccc seeceeseccesséesese | 14,779,570 14,238,173 14,704,044 
i i in ccngedncaveeneeenedesesseesseis | 517, 410, 083 521,928,417 518, 746,: 233 
Banking house, furniture and fixtures............. | 191,578,097 102,244,612 106,948,864 
Se ee ED GNI coviccnvecccecceccceseccecoce! 21,370,412 21,845,669 21,587 "610 
BPRS TOG TIGCIOMEL DAMES... ccccccccccccccccccccccce! 263,835,801 711,844,329 260, 187,597 
Due from State banks and bankers................. | 94, 0" 52,977 90,068,935 105,045,992 
Due from approved reserve agents................. | 454, 802.717 22. 189,625 454,907,648 
ae Dt. iceeenehunoe | 41,752 
Checks and other cash itemS................000e008- |  § 2 Reena 23 436,462 
Exchanges for clearing-house..............eeeeeeees | 201,934,216 227,580,488 147,695,772 
Bills of other National banks......................-. 24 a 614 27 625,685 26, 497,330 
Fractional currency, nickels and cents............. 1,579,272 1,611,235 | 596, 934 
iti tinea nebbedueeeeehnndtenndseeee sbeewel 38°81 521 388,616,377 | 307556 167 
ELI SOI TE, 147. 133.313 163, 592,829 | 156,749,859 
Five per cent. nie es | 16,580,783 17,803,748 | 18,605,093 
PD SE Wig He PUNE. 6 ccees seccccnsesecesess 2,957,839 3,834,163 | 2,737,039 

| 
DOOR... ccccccccccccccesccsceceveseseccsceseosccoes | $6,212,792,489 $6,286,935,106 | $6,310,429,966 

LIABILITIES. 
is ines dmaeeweeededaesnees | $734,903,3038  $743,506,048 | $753,722,658 
EEE AE ALE aN ne 354,033,637 339,058,429 | 370,390,684 
Undivided profits, less expenses and taxes......... | 177,089,346 183,130,107 | 185,980,765 
National bank notes outstanding.................+. 335,093,791 3: 59, 261, 109 375,037,815 
State bank notes outstanding....................00- | 42,781 42, 781 42,780 
Due to other National banks...............eeeseeees | 640,761,449 660, 959, 960 | 622,838,024 
Due to State banks and bankers.................... 295,049, 952 551,! 226, 533 307 425,777 
Due to trust companies and Savings banks........ | DEE | swcccooceees 266,966,911 
Due to approved reserve agents.........ccecceeeees _ | ears | 29,252,032 
RT ALLELE A Oe ee 1,234,119 1,541,898 | 994.564 
is ot ok one nieadenaeeedatd 3, 168, 275, 260 3, 200,993,509 | 3,156,333,499 
dna anita eadnetadenedibideus 1 1.67 7.485 17 9, "693. 054 | a rth 999 
Deposits of U.S. disbursing officers................ 7,350,577 7,717.1 9,203,001 
EE TTT I ee nT GE | éecensnnonns 39. 661,003 
Notes and bills rediscounted.....................2.- 6,477,639 8,263,989 | 15,316,951 
te hae bei nie adindidibln sada 18,524,595 20,495,253 31,749,420 
Liabilities other than those above.................. 8,137,194 10,990,320 | 5, 102" 076 
I tition diesel lca tialedliatadh hda cis Aiea tiene cea tine el ual $6,212,792,489 $6,286,935,106 | $6,310,429,966 


Changes in the principal items of resources and liabilities of National banks as shown by 
the returns on wanda 9, sunntte as compared with the returns on June 9, 1903, and oe 15, 1902: 











SINCE JUNE 9, 1903. SINCE SEPT, 15, 1902. 
ITEMS. : 

Increase. | Decrease. Increase. Decrease. 
iin csc dcencnrcnsiesccade FS eee eS) 
iia aia iin liahid einai ean BE | lovccnccese | 65,799, Tinea 
Due from National banks, State banks 

and bankers and reserve agents........ ES ee ee $109.0: 
Dt ititiiinneaceenbaaedcadeekodbedatessen SO aes DT | écssnesames 
ATT EL LAL E LL EI, SM SAAT | $6,842,970 M4 RRR pee 
St cbenagesddoceseeeeccensaenes J rrr SE icccanasens 
Surplus and other profits.................. 8 ff Sarre 60, Pt ssdneaceces 
AA ASN IL 15,776,706 | ......000. 57,046,006 ........... 
Due to National and State banks and | 

it siete ded aiddismmiaa aii CS ee EE | céondennsas 
EOL LN, SPOS CINE | @QQRBRRED | cccowe-cccce 52,940,394 
United States Government deposits,..... ZPUZ SLT | we eee e ence BEE | seccesccces 
Bills payable and rediscounts............. 18,307,129 | ouliisbaiidinaunes TB IGE ASB | cc cccccccce 
il in od ete meee | 23,494,860 | seeseeens | 196,501,053  ........... 














AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, RICHMOND, VA. 


Two recent events in the history of this bank call for special mention—the in- 
crease in the capital stock from $300,000 to $400,000 (the new shares being sold at 
$125), and the beginning of the erection of a new building for the bank. The struc- 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING. 


ture will stand at the southeast 
corner of Main and Tenth streets 
and will have a front elevation 
of eight stories and nine stories 
in therear. The materials used 
in the construction of the ex- 
terior walls will be brick and 
limestone, a light buff color 
predominating. 

The interior of the bank is 
arranged on simple, but rather 
unique lines, the offices for 
President, Cashier, bureau of 
information, savings depart- 
ment, tellers, and lady custom- 
ers’ room, being grouped 
around a central lobby, and 
being the only rooms that can 
be approached from the publie 
space, the working space for 
the clerks being placed behind 
the vault, and out of view of the 
public, communication with the 
working force being through 
the bureau of information. 

To the rear of the bank, and 
in the mezzanine story, is the 
directcrs’ room, approached 
from the bank by an ornamental 
metal staircase. 

In the basement of the build- 
ing is the safe-deposit depart- 
ment, which corresponds in 
position with the banking room 
of the floor above, and which 
will be conveniently arranged 
for the business to be carried on. 


The seven upper floors are devoted to office purposes. On each floor there will 
be twelve offices, the smaller being ten by seventeen feet and the larger fifteen by 
eighteen feet, and so arranged that they may be used singly or in suites. Steel skele- 
ton construction is to be employed and the building will be thoroughly fireproof. 
The general finish of the building is to be of a high class throughout, the entrance 
vestibule being lined with Italian marble with marble floors ; the corridors to have 
mosaic floors, the staircases and elevator screen being entirely of marble and iron. 
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All the woodwork will be of hardwood, attractively finished. The barking room 
will be about twenty-tbree by ninety feet in size, and will be furnished and equipped 
in the most modern style. 

In fact, the entire building has been arranged with great care, both for the use of 
the bank and the convenience of tenants and customers of the bank and safe-deposit 
department, and will be, in its design, construction and finish, a notable addition to 
Richmond buildings, and will give the city its first modern office building. 

Although a comparatively young bank, having been organized November 1, 1899, 
the American National Bank, of Richmond, has already signalized its existence by 
a second increase in its capital (having started with $200,000) and by beginning 
the erection of one of the largest and finest bank and office buildings in that 
city. These two occurrences show that the bank is progressively managed and 
indicate that this is to be one of the South’s important banks. When the increase 
in capital was decided on the new issue of stock was immediately subscribed 
by present stockholders at $125 per share, thus showing the confidence the share- 
holders have in the management of their institution. This confidence is fully 
justified by the character and ability of the men in charge of the bank. Oliver 
J. Sands, the President, was formerly a National bank examiner. He comes of 
a family of bankers whose ability and reputation are well known throughout 
the South and elsewhere. The other officers are: Vice-President, Chas. E. Wingo ; 
Cashier, O. Baylor Hill ; Assistant Cashier, Waller Holladay. They are all men 
of thorough banking experience, alive to the interests of their institution. 
Directors of the bank are: Wm. C. Camp, manager savings department; W. R. 
McComb, president Union Stock Yards; Wm. J. Payne, president Newport News 
and Old Point Railway and Electric Co.; Oliver J. Sands, late National bank 
examiner ; Emmett Seaton, attorney at-law; Chas. E. Wingo, wholesale shoes ; 
Henry W. Rountree, Rountree Trunk and Bag Co.; James R. Gordon, president 
Cardwell Machine Co.; Edgar G. Gunn, wholesale lumber ; Philip Whitlock, Ameri- 
can Tobacco Co.; R. H. Harwood, Harwood Bros., oils ; Jackson Guy, attorney-at- 
law. 

These gentlemen are all successful business men, and their connections assure a 
large share of public confidence and patronage. 

As a further illustration of the growth of the bank, the following comparative 
statement of deposits from the time of organization will be found interesting : 


co errr $124,077.09 Pobowary Bh, 16GB..... ccccccccccs $1.254, 114.27 
I cinncdaniwedinaneiweew 576,202.09 | November 25, 1902.............+.. 1,781,802.84 
February 19, 1001......cccccccccces SRD | Be GO Bia vckccvcccccccccccces 1,986,046.41 


The results which these figures indicate have been gained by diligent and per- 
sistent effort on the part of the officers and employees of the American National 
Bank to render courteous and efficient service to all patrons of the bank, and by the 
thorough provision made by the management to meet all the requirements of a com- 
pletely-equipped modern bank. 








CALIFORNIA Banks FLourtsH1ne.—The reports received by the Bank Commis- 
sion, showing the financial condition of all the county commercial banks, number- 
ing 185, at theclose of business on September 8, give a total of resources amounting 
to $95,929,920. A tabulated statement of the financial condition of all the banks in 
California, exclusive of National banks, shows resources totaling $446,918,863. The 
board, in its report, says that every bank in the State is enjoying unprecedented 
prosperity. The aggregate gains in deposits and resources during the last four 
months amount to nearly $4,000,000. The amount due depositors is $345,592,302.— 
San Francisco News Letter. 





KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 


We present herewith an illustration of the beautiful new building recently 
erected by the Knickerbocker Trust Company, of this city. The building stands 
on the site of the old Stewart Mansion, at the northwest corner of Fifth avenue 
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KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY'S BUILDING. 
_ COR, FIFTH AVE, AND 347» STREET. 
“(NOW IN- COURSE OF ERECTION. 











and Thirty-fourth street. The new structure, which was designed by Messrs. McKim, 
Mead & White, is an example of Grecian architecture, with Corinthian columns, 
Vermont marble body and bronze finishings. There are four Cippolino marble 
columns, monoliths weighing seventeen tons each. 











Hon. LYMAN J. GAGE, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury 


President United States Trust Company, New York. 
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The safety deposit vault contains 2,000 boxes. The outer vault door weighs 
nine tons, and the hinges alone 3,700 pounds. There is a dining-hall, 40 feet by 20, 
for the exclusive use of the employees of the Knickerbocker Trust Company. 
Attached is a kitchen, wherein are cooked all the lunches served in the dining-room. 

The floor space of the trust company offices will cover 5,000 square feet. The 
woodwork finishings and desks are the work of Davenport, of Boston, the well- 
known designer of. bank interiors. The white marble of the interior was brought 
from Norway and from selected quarries. Eight rooms are devoted to the coupon 
department, and the other departments are equally favored as to space. 

An entrance to the building on Thirty-fourth street leads to the second, third 
and fourth floors, on each of which are four offices, with a total of 5,000 square feet 
of space on each floor. 

The company moved into its new building November 2. 

The Knickerbocker Trust Company was established in 1884, and has made very 
gratifying progress, its deposits on June 20 last amounting to $39,680,608. Its 
capital is $1,000,000 and the undivided profits $2,289,021. 

In addition to allowing interest on time deposits, the company receives deposits 
subject to demand checks, which pass through the clearing-house, as do checks on 
city banks. The company also transacts the business usually done by trust com- 
panies, acting as executor, administrator, guardian, receiver, registrar, transfer and 
financial agent for States, cities, towns, railroads and other corporations, and accepts 
other trusts in conformity with law. 

City branches of the company are in operation at 66 Broadway, 125th street and 
Lenox avenue, and 148th street and Third avenue. 

The officers are: President, Charles T. Barney ; First Vice-President, Fred’k L. 
Eldridge ; Second Vice-President, Joseph T. Brown ; Third Vice-President, Julian 
M. Gerard; Fourth Vice-President, Benj. L. Allen; Secretary and Treasurer, 
Fred’k Gore King ; Assistant Secretary, J. McLean Walton ; Assistant Treasurer, 
Harris A. Dunn. 








NortE IssvuEs OF THE BANK OF ENGLAND.—Discussing ‘‘ The Bank Reserve and 
the Rate of Discount” in its October issue, the London ‘* Bankers’ Magazine ” points 
out that there is a tendency on the part of the note issues of the Bank of England to 
rest more largely on securities than on coin and bullion. Comparing the statements 
of the issue department of the bank on July 2, 1879, and August 26, 1903, the fol- 
lowing facts are shown: 

July 2, 1879. Aug. 26, 1903. 


id intneenen i enebechenenaienebeenniacenaedanits £49,022,675 £52,406, 120 
Securities : 
ee ee 11,015,100 11,015,100 
TE TE 3,984,900 7,434,900 
ED CR cn cnsnndnceadenssevedeesounconen 34,022,675 33,956,120 


It will be seen that the notes issued on August 26, 1903, were £3,383,445 in excess 
of the amount reported on July 2, 1879, while the securities were £3,450,000 more 
in 1903; but the gold held was actually £66,555 less than in 1879. Bringing the 
comparison down to September 2, 1903, it is shown that the gold held in the issue 
department was $640,840 less than in 1879. 

As will be seen by the table above the total note issues of the Bank of England 
on August 26 last were £52,406,120, of which £18,450,000 was based on the Govern- 
ment debt and ‘‘ other securities,” while the remainder, £33,956,120, was based on 
gold coin and bullion. | 

It will be seen that the notion that Bank of England notes are practically gold 
certificates is not quite correct. 

6 
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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, HELD AT THE CALIFORNIA 
THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., OCTOBER 21, 28, 23, 1903. 





The convention met at ten o'clock A. M., Wednesday, October 21, being called 
to order by the president, Caldwell Hardy, President of the Norfolk National Bank, 
Norfolk, Virginia. 

Prayer was offered by the Right Rev. William Ford Nichols, Bishop of the 
Episcopal Diocese of California. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to an address of welcome to the city 
of San Francisco by Hon. E. E. Schmitz, mayor of the city. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY MAyor SCHMITZ. 


As the chief executive officer of this city, and on behalf of all her people, I 
extend you a hearty welcome. 

You who have come from the distant centers of our national life have done 
us Signal honor by selecting this far western outpost of our American develop- 
ment as the meeting place of your important convention, and it is the desire of 
our citizens that your welcome shall be not only to our city, but alse te the hearts 
and homes of our people. For whatever be the fact in other lands, we recognize 
that in the life of the American banker there is always room for the play of the 
impulses of the heart and of the influences of the home. 

We welcome you, not alone for the advantages which may in the future accrue 
through your visit to the city of which we are so proud, but also for the achieve- 
ments which have already been made possible for San Francisco, and indeed for 
all California, through the conservative yet abundant confidence of the men who 
control the financial arteries of the nation—the bankers of the United States. 

Our State and our city have great natural advantages; we glory in our sun- 
shine, our fruit and our flowers; we exult in our great mineral and other material 
resources, but we know that without the aid of capital, co-operating amicably 
with the hands of labor, all this natural wealth, unproductive, would be dead and 
would contribute nothing to the prosperity or advancement of our people. Inert 
wealth is barren of advantage. 

The future holds for San Francisco great possibilities from the internal re- 
sources of our State, from the establishment of local industries and enterprises, as 
well as from the commercial development which will arise from our new policy of 
national expansion, from the annexation of the Hawaiian Islands, from the acquisi- 
tion of the Philippines, from the opening doors of Oriental empires, from the 
Isthmian canal—yet we all know that without the generous, yet conservative, regu- 
lating hand of capital at the throttle, the engine of commercial prosperity may 
explode its boilers, or run off its track, leaving ruin instead of advancement, wreck 
or stagnation instead of affluence and progress. You have great power. We realize 
that in your commanding hands, through which daily ebbs and flows the tide of the 
nation’s wealth, you hold in a large measure the commercial and industrial 
destiny, not only of the city of San Francisco, not alone of the State of California, 
but, indeed, of our entire country, and of all your fellow citizens. 

The people look upon you largely as the middlemen of commerce and industry, 
the balance-wheel between those who pay and those who receive. They know that 
through your advice and judgment the scales may hang even or uneven between 
capital and capital, as well as between capital and labor, and they live in the 
confident hope that your judgment and your advice will always be such that con- 
ditions of peace may ever prevail, both in those commercial competitions in which 
capital vies with capital, and in the industrial competitions in which capital meets 
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with labor, ever bearing in mind that these factors of our national progress are 
and ever should be co-ordinately and reciprocally interested for their own benefit 
and protection in creating and maintaining such conditions that capital may 
always have safe and constant investment in order that labor may have steady and 
remunerative employment, 

These problems and many others being largely in your hands, our community 
recognizes the importance of your gathering and the seriousness of your delibera- 
tions and is greatly interested in them. 

You are the financial engineers of our country, you determine the lines of our 
commercial and industrial action. 

It is for you to solve the great problems arising from the demand and supply 
of our medium of exchange in the various sections of our country. It is for you, 
like financial physicians, to hold your hands on the nation’s financial pulse and to 
determine the ailments, if any, which exist, and the remedies to apply. 

You all realize and Know that the prosperity and well-being of the nation are 
not measured merely by the amount of money stored in the banks and safe- 
deposit vaults, but largely also by the advancement and progress of the masses of 
the people, and by the peace and contentment which may prevail among her 
citizens. 

In the consideration of the questions which may come before you, this element 

“ul, I am sure, be accorded such attention as will assist in the development of our 
natwnal prosperity and pride and will redound to the benefit and advantage of 
every element of our population, irrespective of class, condition, financial or social 
station. 

To the great credit of you who control the finances of our country, let it be 
said that in almost every evemgency you have been ready and prompt to act for the 
community’s common good. 

It may be especially appropriate in this presence also to say that the banking 
element of San Francisco has ever been especially ready to co-operate with the 
rest of our citizenship in everything which tended to the upbuilding and uplifting 
of our city, its business and its enterprises, or which conduced to its material ad- 
vancement and progress, and that our bankers have for that reason always en- 
joyed the good-will of the great majority of our people. 

Gentlemen of the convention, once again I welcome you. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME TO THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA BY Hon. GEORGE C. PARDEE, 
GOVERNOR. 


Gentlemen of the Bankers’ Convention—It is not often that the Governor of 
California has such an opportunity as this. Whenever the Governor has faced 
even a single banker the latter has listened only as long as he pleased. To-day, 
however, the tables are turned. The Governor must, out of sheer politeness, if for 
no other reason, be listened to as long as he wants to talk. And to think that he 
has, not one, but such a multitude of bankers, even the assembled representatives 
of the whole American banking world, completely at his mercy, fills the Governor’s 
soul with a great and consuming joy. 

My “paper’’ to-day, for once, must be ‘accepted’ without ‘“protest’’; the 
‘“‘drawer’”’ has the “‘drawee’”’ at a great disadvantage; no ‘‘discount”’ will be allowed; 
it is a “sight draft’’ without ‘‘grace,’’ ‘“‘second and third’’ not only ‘‘unpaid,’’ but 
even unissued. Gentlemen, there is but one thing for you to do, and that is to 
shelter yourselves behind the customary ‘‘no recourse,’’ for you had but one, and 
that I have removed by seeing to it that yonder doors are locked and carefully 
guarded, 

I suppose I ought to have begun this address of welcome by asking you the 
question with which, it is said, every Californian greets those whom he meets for 
the first time, viz.: ‘‘How do you like California?’’ What we really mean by that 
question is, not ‘‘How do you like California,’’ but ‘“‘How much do you like Cali- 
fornia?’’ For we know that everybody likes the Golden State, and we always judge 
of the intelligence and intellectuality of the stranger within our gates by the 
degree of love he expresses for California. So, as I look out over your faces to-day 
I am sure that you like California better, almost, than any other place on earth. 

But you are not strangers within our gates. You are our welcome guests. Wel- 
come to the land where there are no lightning rods nor cyclone cellars; where no 
one dies from heat, or perishes with cold; where roses bloom the year around, and 
Nature always turns her smiling. face toward him who trusts her for his sustenance. 
Welcome to the western boundary of the United States, where the great Pacific 
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sends his surges thundering to our very doors—the great Pacific that soon will 
bear upon his calm, untroubled bosom such argosies as trade and commerce have 
not seen before. 

Welcome to the Golden State, which opens on to far Cathay, and through which, 
ere long, will flow the ‘‘wealth of Ormus and of Ind.’’ Welcome to our mines, our 
forests, our mountains, our valleys, soon to teem with millions, where but scat- 
tering tens of thousands now reside. Welcome to the dizzy depths and towering 
heights of the Yosemite. Welcome to the green and gold of our orange and lemon 
groves. Welcome, in a word, to California. For you there is no latch-string and no 
key—our doors are all ajar. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will now listen to an address by the Hon. James D. 


Phelan, representing the bankers of San Francisco. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME BY Hon. JAMES D. PHELAN. 


In providing three welcoming speeches, the committee, no doubt, desired to ex- 
press, as by an object-lesson, that you are thrice welcome; and in welcoming the 
bankers’ association to San Francisco we are not unmindful of the compliment of 
your coming. We thank you for having come. 

In one sense our city is remote from the money centers of the country, and in 
another sense the money centers are remote from us. San Francisco is nearer the 
geographical center of the United States than the cities of the East. At one time 
we were the outpost, but now we have Alaska and our island possessions far to 
the westward, and we feel less the sense of isolation. We are on the road, instead 
of being at the end of the road. The convenience of travel and the rapidity of 
communication, and, more than all, your actual presence has convinced us, however, 
that you come not as strangers, but as neighbors, fellow citizens of our great 
Republic, bound together by hooks of steel, as Shakespeare has defined the ties 
of friendship; that our interests are one and that better acquaintance will result 
in common advantage. 

You, gentlemen of the bankers’ association, represent the great eastern money 
centers; we represent the financial center of an important subdivision of the 
country—as you have been told. But some one has said that you can’t tell the 
truth about California without lying. Unparalleled natural resources, found in our 
mountains and valleys, lie behind us and a great waterway stretches before us. 

San Francisco is the chief port of the United States on the greatest of the 
world’s oceans—an ocean which in turn washes the shores of the most populous 
of the world’s countries. So we have the prestige of position in the commerce of 
the Pacific. 

The early history of our city, however, has been associated more intimately 
with the discovery of gold. The reason for our city existed before the discovery 
of gold, and it will stand until man’s thirst for gold is satisfied. Ours, therefore, is 
an eternal city, sitting, like Rome, upon its seven hills. 

Our claims as a financial center are undisputed. We speak in the capitals of 
the world for the wealth of California, and we have here the facilities for doing the 
necessary work. The precious metals are coined in the mint located in this city, 
and the sub-Treasury holds the large collection of customs and internal revenues 
made in this port, although the National banks do their best to keep it in circula- 
tion. We have seven National banks, twenty-five commercial bank and trust com- 
panies, organized under the laws of the State, and nine savings banks. In the 
State there are sixty-one National banks, 210 State commercial banks, sixty-eight 
Savings banks and nineteen private banks, with a total of $570,000,000 of assets. 

In the past sixteen years there has been a net increase of twenty-two National 
banks, 122 Commercial banks and thirty-four Savings banks, which shows the 
rapidity of the growth of banking institutions. The total clearings of the San 
Francisco Clearing House for the year 1902 were $1,373,360,000, and ‘‘Bradstreet’s”’ 
report of the clearings for the last week shows San Francisco seventh on the list 
of American cities, with $32,826,000, ranking every city west of Pittsburg, except- 
ing Chicago and St. Louis.. Los Angeles is twenty-second, with $6,500,000, and 
Seattle twenty-seventh. with $4,800,000. 

San Francisco is the New York of the Pacific slope, and the capital of what 
President Roosevelt called during his recent visit ‘‘the West of the West.’’ Its 
financial stability seems to be insured by the diversity of its resources. In Cali- 
fornia a total failure of crops is unknown. Not only like the Middle West have we 
cereals and cattle, but all kinds of minerals, including mineral oil and all kinds of 
agricultural and horticultural products; and so the gold fields, golden grain and 
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golden fruits are all tributary to the city by the Golden Gate, where mechanical 
skill also makes its home; where the Oregon, the pride of the Navy, and the 
Olympia, the flagship of Dewey, were bulit, and where the municipal arms bear 
the appropriate motto, worthily won, ‘‘Gold in peace and iron in war.’’ 

It is true that we have labored under the disadvantage in the past of having 
high-priced fuel, but now oil and the power generated in our mountain streams 
and transmitted to the cities make us independent of the world. Obliterate the 
Middle West, submerge the populous East and bury the country’s metropolis deep 
in one of its yawning subways, California could still stand alone, a self-sufficient 
commonwealth. 

But what has developed our State? The eastern immigration. And where do we 
market our products? In the Eastern States. Without you we would be a prov- 
ince; with you we are an empire. Our interests are interdependent. If any 
calamity befell you, to whose sympathetic ears would we recount our glories? 
Your tourists and your home-seekers freely come without the compulsion of 
calamity. 

We have read of the great floods in Wall Street, which remind us of the 
freshets in western streams after a thaw, and, using a western term, they call 
the streets of Gotham canyons formed by the granite walls rising on either side. 
You have also your scenic wonders, and in the negihborhood of the Stock Exchange 
is what they call the “‘pit,’’ which now seems bottomless—caused either by glacial 
action, or the erosion of water. Like the sunken road at Waterloo—suggestive de- 
scription of the battle of giants now being waged—the Napoleons of finance will 
soon fill it up. 

We have had our speculative experience, but not since the ’70’s, in the 
manipulating of Nevada mining shares, which demoralized business and impover- 
ished the people. The pit was the threshold of the pitfall. Mining in California 
had no such effect, for it was conducted legitimately by the pioneer, and the 
mines to-day are nearly all privately owned, and you will find none of the stock 
in the market. They are too good even to give away to your friends. My friend, 
the statistician of the mint, gave me this figure yesterday, telling me: ‘‘There is 
something that will startle your bankers’’—$1,380,000,000! And I reminded him that 
the clearings of San Francisco did not amount to that in a whole year, and that 
the capital of the Steel Trust exceeded it, and that it was much harder to dig 
money than to print it, and I thought that the figures, therefore, would not make 
much impression upon the bankers’ convention. They are accustomed to such 
figures. But, large as they are, or, as you will, small as they are, they had a very 
important influence at the time, and have had since. They gave character to the 
State for all time and at a critical period strengthened the Union cause. His- 
torians tell us that the yield of California gold was no insignificant element in the 
success of Union arms. California was a loyal State, and its gold production gave 
credit to the Federal Government at a time when it was most needed and which 
enabled it to carry on the war. We are told by a distinguished authority that to 
wsge a successful war three things are necessary: “First, money; second, money; 
third, money;’’ and here is where the pen is mightier than the sword, and the 
banker more potent than the battery. 

The men who are the custodians of the people’s money should never be 
estranged from the people’s cause, but should aid every legitimate enterprise, and, 
if needs be, finance every necessary war. The banker is an important integral part 
of any community, and must cast his fortunes with it. If San Francisco suffers, its 
bankers are the first to feel the pain, and that is true of all other bankers in every 
other land. 

The banker is not a mere money-lender. He controls the motive power as 
well as the brake of industrial undertakings. His judgment, if wisely exercised, 
either prevents failure or speeds success. There are illustrious examples. After 
Isabella had pawned her jewels, Columbus was not half equipped for the voyage, 
but he was finally outfitted by his bankers, the Pinzons, who made possible the 
discovery of America, and if they did not receive their contingent 331-3 per cent., 
at any rate, like their client, they did not go to jail, which was something. I 
think they also got their boat back. 

Robert Morris was the banker of the Revolution, and when he with others 
pledged to the cause ‘‘his fortune and his sacred honor,’’ he banked on the success 
of Washington, just as Washington banked on the financial skill and patriotism 
of Morris. 

Conservative and enlightened banking is a high and worthy pursuit—to keep 
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safe the money of the people and advance the interests of city, State and nation. 
So, we welcome you for the power of your position and the worthiness of your 
work. 


EFFECTS OF THE GOLD DISCOVERIES IN CALIFORNIA. 


But to return. How did the discovery of gold give character to financial Cali- 
fornia? It logically put us on a sound money basis. During the period of rag 
money we adhered to our own monetary system. Any merchant who paid his 
debts in depreciated currency was discredited. The Legislature gave us a specific 
contract law, which stands to-day, and which has been upheld by the courts, en- 
abling any citizen to contract for the payment of his bills in gold. 

To meet these conditions, Congress, after it had created National banks, 
authorized National gold banks, and I believe the First National Bank of San- 
Francisco was the first gold bank established under that act. After the resumption 
of specie payments the reason ceased and the law was repealed. 

Unlike the usage elsewhere, however, you will still find gold in common use 
among our people, and you will confess that there is some satisfaction in handling 
the basic metal itself in our daily exchanges. It is akin to dealing with the prin- 
cipal instead of with his representative. The five, the ten and the tewenty-dollar 
piece circulate freely, and in this wide world there is no coin more beautiful than 
the double eagle of Uncle Sam. Stamped in the precious metal itself, whose weight, 
fineness, color and form evidence its intrinsic virtues, solid yet brilliant, are 
imaged the lineaments of the bird of freedom and the goddess of liberty—the 
one to soar abroad, respected everywhere; the other to symbolize at home domestic 
industry. And if the coin is inscribed with the message ‘“‘In God we trust,” it asks 
nothing impossible of God. 

Our people do not like paper money, nor paper capitalization. In common with 
your own purposes they look for security in real values. And so California is a 
safe field for banking as well as for bankers, and that is one of the reasons why 
you were bidden hither, and you, alfhough not unaccustomed to saying ‘‘no,”’ 
and to say it graciously, accepted our invitation. We thank you for it. We invite 
you now to share the love we bear our State, to which you have been introduced 


perhaps in extravagant phrase; but it can best and most truly speak for itself. 
And now, on behalf of our bankers, I extend to you again a most hearty 
welcome. 


REPLY OF PRESIDENT HARDY TO THE ADDRESSES OF WELCOME. 


To you, gentlemen, who have so warmly and eloquently welcomed us, let me 
«xpress the hearty appreciation of the members of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The fame of your beautiful city and of the great Pacific Coast, with its glorious 
climate, its wealth of fruits and flowers, not forgetting your more material wealth, 
has become as world-wide as the great ocean, upon which many of us look out for 
the first time. The cordiality with which your hospitality is tendered us leaves 
the impress of its sincerity, and we come prepared to enjoy it to the full and 
take home with us any that may be left over. 

One of my early recollections is of sitting in open-eyed wonder, listening to 
the marvelous tales of one of the old “‘forty-niners,’’ an old friend of my child- 
hood days. His tales of trial, privation and adventure, among those rugged pioneers 
who first wrested from mother earth her hidden treasures of yellow metal, have 
now grown familiar to all; but how little did even those brave spirits dream of 
the glorious civilization, wealth and culture whose foundation they were laying. 

The wonderful creation of your energy and toil which you set before us marks 
an advancement which speaks more eloquently than words of your courage, wisdom 
and enterprise. Your achievements reflect a noble ambition. We rejoice with you 
in this opportunity of sharing their enjoyment and wish you Godspeed in the 
further development of the bright future before you. Your Golden State, through 
its Golden Gate, is ‘‘casting its bread upon the waters” of the great Pacific and 
from the Orient will, in time, receive a return equalled only by the great wealth 
developed within its own borders. It will take but a few years of this twentieth 
century for your commerce to show more development than has taken place in 
the 400 years since Balboa first gazed upon the great waters of the Pacific. When 
we separate to return to our homes we shall carry with us an example which we 
may all strive to emulate. 

Once more, in behalf of the members of the association, I thank you for your 
hearty welcome; it is worth coming 3,000 miles for. 
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ANNUAL ADDRESS OF CALDWELL HARDY, PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


Another year has passed since our last convention, and we come together 
impressed, aS we are at each of our annual gatherings, with the momentous tide 
which has swept us along into history, the history of a commercial and financial 
epoch, such as has never been witnessed before, the future of which holds an 
interest for all of us, and is equalled only by the giant forces which have been 
instrumental in our progress. To attempt to review in detail these events would 
be impossible, but I shall aim to touch, briefly, on some salient points bearing on 
our finances and commerce. 

OUR DEVELOPMENT. 


A few years ago we were engaged in a battle of the standards, an uncom- 
promising and decisive struggle between a debased standard and the gold stand- 
ard, recognized by the enlightened world; but, fierce as was the contest, the in- 
telligence of our people arrived at the sound conclusion, as it always does, and 
in the final adherence to the gold standard laid a new corner-stone of prosperity. 
And what has enabled us to build on this foundation the widespread edifices of 
our national growth? Good crops, as the fountain source, lending a new impetus 
to the wheels of industry, insuring abundant employment for labor in our fields, 
our mines, our factories and our railroads. A conjunction of these re-awakened 
energies sent pulsating through our arteries of commerce an increased demand and 
production, responsive to each other. Good times have come again to our farmers 
and our manufacturers, and our railroads have been burdened with our crops and 
products and the return merchandise purchased with their proceeds. 

The unprecedented prosperity of the past few years, growing out of these 
conditions, brought us last fall to a climax of high prices for commodities and 
securities of all kinds. The same sunshine which brings to its full fruition our 
rich harvests, also fosters the tares, unless they be plucked up. So among the 
substantial edifices of our prosperity, have sprung up artificial commercial struc- 
tures, which have failed signally to stand the test of time. Over-sanguine people, 
some probably not over-scrupulous (but there are few people more capable of 
making trouble than your full-fledged, unadulterated optimist), swept away with 
the craze for making money or anxious to profit by this craze in others, had been 
capitalizing and recapitalizing schemes of all kinds and inducing people, with 
paper profits, to underwrite flotations which they were as unable to carry as 
Gulliver was to lift himself by his boot-straps. The boom had gone too far and 
the pessimists predicted open disaster, the natural reaction set in, money was in 
demand at increasing rates, extended credits were being withdrawn, collaterals 
and securities were closely scrutinized and a general house-cleaning begun where 
it was most needed, in the weeding out of over-capitalization and inflated securities. 

We had gone through a period of liquidation in speculative circles of the most 
drastic character, without serious results except to the few who have gotten too 
far beyond their depth. The process is not yet complete and the way is still strewn 
with cripples and ‘‘indigestible’’ securities, but that general business conditions are 
sound no one can doubt. That we shall have an ebb and flow in the tides of 
industry is as certain as the cycle of the seasons, and the source of these tides 
comes from our mother earth to the tillers of our sail and, as seedtime and 
harvest yield returns, so shall our prosperity be. 


A WORD OF CAUTION. 


Let us review, briefly, the attitude and relation of some of our banking in- 
stitutions to the conditions and incidents referred to, and the methods pursued 
by them in the prosecution of their business. I refer especially to the vicious 
policy of paying high rates for deposits, particularly savings and time deposits. 
The incidents of 1893 and the next few subsequent years left their indelible impress 
upon the minds of most of our older bankers, but there are not wanting signs 
that these lessons have been forgotten. If there is any class of men more than 
others who should never take speculative risks it is those who are handling the 
earnings and savings of others, and the seeking of deposits at high rates of 
interest. which can only be earned by speculative investments, is a menace to 
sound banking. Savings depositors for safety of principal rather than alluring 
interest rates, which are necessarily coupled with greater hazards, should care- 
fully shun such institutions, of which there are, however, happily but few. 
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Our banks, indissolubly linked with the commercial interests of our country, 
have been as a whole eminently conservative, and the present confidence in their 
stability and soundness attests the ability and fidelity with which you, their rep- 
resentatives, have discharged your great responsibilities. 


HAVE WE OVERTAXED OUR WEALTH? 


The vast increase in our national wealth is unmistakably attested by the enor- 
mous increase in bank deposits, in the aggregate value of our marketable securi- 
ties, of manufactured products and our industrial plants. That we have success- 
fully stood the liquidation through which we have passed is another unmistakable 
evidence of our wealth; but, after all, have we not been attempting to develop our 
resources, even in a legitimate way, more rapidly than our capital would conserva- 
tively permit of? Our steady increase of population, healthy as it is, is almost 
infinitesimal compared with the field before us in undeveloped resources of our 
country. The population which our country could successfully maintain is so 
far beyond the ken of human knowledge, that it remains for generations yet 
unborn to solve the question. If this be so, has not our development outstripped 
our wealth; and, if so, what is the remedy? Certainly not by seeking to push 
the devclopment on borrowed capital or inflated credit, but by contenting ourselves 
with cutting our garment according to our cloth, building steadily, only as our 
resources enable us, paying as we go, owning what we buy. 


THE CURRENCY. 


The changes have been rung on it and rightly. I fear you would be reluctant 
to admit you Know more about it than your Bible, but I suspect you think you 
do all the same, and if there is anything about which a banker thinks he knows 
more, and probably knows less, it is the currency. The conditions existing in this 
country differentiate the currency problem for us from that of any other country 
that has ever had a paper currency, and every man’s views are more or less 
theory when he has had no opportunity of demonstrating them practically. What 
part has the currency problem played in the stirring commercial events to which 
I have alluded? The vast majority of us feel assured we have had, so far, all the 
currency we have needed and that an increase of it, just at this time, would lend 
a further undesirable stimulus to speculation. The enormous production of gold 
in the last few years (about which we are to have some very interesting figures 
from one of our distinguished guests) has been either lost sight of, or, if studied, 
will furnish food for thought. The advantages claimed for the bank circulation 
of other countries, over our bond-secured notes, have much merit from a scien- 
tific standpoint, if the element of risk could be eliminated which has brought 
disaster in some instances—notably, in that of the Australian banks some years 
ago. The practical question is, could it be satisfactorily grafted on to our banking 
system and, if so, how? The idea of a ‘‘central bank” or a “branch banking sys- 
tem’”’ is repugnant to our conception of free government and institutions, and, 
unless I mistake the temper of our people, will never be accepted. *Neither will 
any form of currency be accepted which does not carry with it the same con- 
fidence of security which our bank notes now enjoy. 

The discussion of the matter from an academic standpoint can be prolonged 
indefinitely, but what the practical banker wants is details which will carry 
conviction to his mind. as to how such a currency can be so guarded as to fulfill 
the conditions outlined. What we need is a currency to be used, not for the 
purpose of creating new liabilities, but to enable us to move our crops without 
distress and to liquidate comfortably liabilities already created. We shall, prob- 
ably, arrive at some solution of this question, first, in the shape of a limited 
circulation, so highly taxed as to permit only of its temporary use from time 
to time, and be governed further by the results of this experiment. I should use 
here the popular term of ‘‘emergency circulation,’ but for a recent protest from 
a friend in discussing this subject, which suggests the paraphrase that ‘‘a rose by 
some other name would smell sweeter.’’ He says: 

“Why will people continue to refer to this needed adjunct to our currency, by 
a title (emergency) that would preclude any sound banker from using it, when 
he would thereby confess that he had reached a point where air was not sufficient 
for his lungs, and he was using oxygen, equivalent to the doctor’s saying he was 
on his last legs and that there was only one hope of saving him, and that was 
extreme measures? We don’t want an extreme-unction currency.”’ 





E. F. SWINNEY 


First Vice-President American Bankers’ Association. 
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At your last convention resolutions were adopted authorizing the appointment 
by your president of a committee of seven citizens of the United States to consider 
and report to your next convention on the ‘‘Currency Question,’’ and, in pursuance 
of these resolutions, the following gentlemen were appointed on the committee 
provided for: 

C. S. Fairchild, New York Security and Trust Company, New York; H. C. 
Fahnestock, First National Bank, New York; Myron T. Herrick, Society for 
Savings, Cleveland; J. J. Mitchell, Illinois Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago; J. C. 
Van Blarcom, National Bank of Commerce, St. Louis; Homer S. King, Wells, 
Fargo & Co. Bank, San Francisco; George Q. Whitney, Whitney National Bank, 
New Orleans. 

They have given the matter serious and earnest consideration and their report, 
which will be presented to you to-day, reflects the care and conservatism with 
which they have discharged the duty imposed upon them. 


THE SUB-TREASURY SYSTEM. 


The natural function of a bank is to gather the money of the community that 
it serves and distribute it in loans on good security among those who need it, 
and the bank that performs this function with the greatest care and success best 
serves the interest of its people. The money of the country should stay in the 
channels of trade, and the miser who gathers his gold and hoards it is a parasite 
on the body politic; but when the Government by taxation gathers money in 
advance and in excess of its needs, and withdraws the same from the channels 
of trade, it is doing exactly what the miser does. No other intelligent people 
would have so long rested passively under such a system, and we should voice our 
demands for a reformation of this pernicious practice in no uncertain tones. 

The disposition of a Secretary to minimize this difficulty should not depend 
upon an individual construction of the law, but the statutes on the subject should 
be made so plain as to make the duties of the Secretary ministerial only, and 
so regulate the operations of the Government as to meet its requirements without 
friction with the general finances of commerce. 

A discussion of the currency brings us irresistibly to the consideration of 
this antiquated method of handling Government funds, and the report of our cur- 
rency committee, heretofore referred to, accentuates the necessity for dealing with 
this subject as a question to be first disposed of, precedent to the undertaking 
of any currency reform. The demoralizing effect of the annual talk regarding 
the locking up of money in the Treasury is almost worse than the actual with- 
drawal of the funds. Remove the cause of the discussion, and the ending of it 
will be quite as beneficial as the actual freeing of the money. I hope it may 
be your pleasure to push vigorously the reform recommended by the committee 
in this respect. 

FORMATION OF GREAT INDUSTRIAL CORPORATIONS. 


A consideration of our present development and conditions would not be com- 
plete without reference to our corporations of the present day, standing as they 
necessarily do in such intimate relationship to banking. 

In the formation of our great industrial corporations we have been confronted 
with new and strange conditions so experimental in character that we can as yet 
reach no conclusion as to what will be their destiny. Eliminating those of a 
fraudulent or fictitious character, nearly all of them have been subject to criti- 
cism in the matter of capitalization, and the weak point, I might say, with all 
of them has been the failure to provide a reasonable working capital. A consid- 
erable number of minor corporations with local credit were able to secure on a 
legitimate basis an aggregate of bank accommodation, largely in excess of that 
which could be secured by many of the consolidated corporations into which these 
minor concerns have been merged. The necessities for enlargements and improve- 
ments have not been adequately provided for, and the working capital has often 
been further impaired by the illegitimate declaration of dividends. That the follies 
and peccadilloes of these enterprises have not brought more serious consequences 
to the whole body politic is a cause for congratulation, but it is a subject for 
regret that there have been so many innocent sufferers from their operations. 


FINANCIAL AFFAIRS OF THE RAILROADS. 


There has been a greater creation of securities in the consolidation of many 
of our railroads than actual values, apparently, justify, and where this has been 
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the case we naturally cannot lend our approval; but the concentration of man- 
agement and control has brought about a stability of rates, which has created 
an established value for their legitimate securities, without hardship to the 
patrons of the roads. It is a serious question whether the aggregate market 
value of all of our railroad securities equals the amounts originally expended in 
the construction of them with cven a moderate return upon the investments. The 
reduction in the cost of transportation, by reason of the great improvement in 
the physical conditions of the roads, has made it possible to move freight profit- 
ably at rates which would have formerly been considered impossible. I do not 
mean to suggest that the roads should be left entirely free in the matter of fixing 
rates, but the reasonable concentration of their management should rather facil- 
itate their control in this respect by conservative legislative enactment. The 
enormous increase of business developed by our prosperous condition has so 
overtaxed existing facilities as to necessitate extensive improvements, which have 
brought the roads into the markct with borrowings which have seriously taxed 
our resources; but where these improvements have been undertaken on a legiti- 
mate basis there is, apparently, little rcason to apprehend any difficulty in carry- 
ing them to a successful completion and utilization. 


PUBLICITY OF THE OPERATIONS OF CORPORATIONS. 


A word on this subject, as it relates to all public corporations. Some criti- 
cism has recently been made of the publication of the weekly New York bank 
statement. I use the incident merely to point a moral. The form and method of 
making this statement has been, more or less, a subject of discussion for some 
time past. If the form and method of publication is not as accurate as it should 
be, make it what it should be, but do not suppress it. The publication, occa- 
sionally, of an individual bank statement, which it subsequently develops is not 
legitimate, would be a poor excuse for the suppression of bank statements in 
general, and I think a suggestion that we do away with bank statements would 
be unanimously vetoed. Bank statements, in general, convey fair and intelligent 
information as to the status of the banks, and if the same publicity from other 
public corporations could be required, a most important service would be rendered 
the public. The great insurance companies, which look to the public for support, 
recognize the wisdom of publicity by publishing full detailed reports. And where 
this principle is not voluntarily recognized the States by wise legislation have 
protected the public by the establishment of departments for the supervision of 
the companies. The Government has now taken up the work along more general 
lines through its new Department of Commerce, and I can but think that the 
movement will meet the approval of the best banking thought of the country. 


PROGRESS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


For details of what has been accomplished during the past year, I shall refer 
you to the report of the chairman of the executive council, within whose province 
the active work of the association lies, more particularly, and the reports of the 
various committees. 

Our membership continues to show a healthy and gratifying increase, and 
has now risen beyond seven thousand. The work of our protective committee has 
been pushed with the vigor and intelligence which have characterized it for years 
past. Your committee on uniform laws has continued its valuable work, and we 
look forward to the time when the law of negotiable instruments shall be the 
same in all of our States. The work being done by our committee on education 
is only equalled by the undeveloped field before it. There may have been doubts, 
at times, in the minds of some of our members as to the value of this work, but 
the results achieved, as set forth in the committee’s report, leave no further room 
for question. What more eloquent tribute to this work could be paid than that 
which I received in a recent letter from one of our prominent members, reading: 
‘‘Already four of the most prominent men in instituting our chapter have been 
raised from ‘the ranks’ to officials in the banks with which they are connected.” 
Your fidelity committee has devoted itself with painstaking care and assiduity 
for several years to the protection of your members against the unfaithfulness of 
employees and establishing of a uniform and fair form of bond, at reduced rates, 
which has resulted in the saving of many thousands of dollars to our members. 
The work of the committee has brought it to the point of outlining the future 
possibilities in the establishment of a ‘“‘bankers’ guaranty fund.’”’ This would 
seem to be the logical conclusion of this work, and unless such a plan be adopted 
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the committee has, probably, accomplished all it can do. The success which 
similar funds have met with in England and the establishment of them by large 
banks and other corporations attests their practicality. I cannot too strongly 
urge upon you the careful consideration of the report of the committee on this 
most important matter. 

In reviewing the various subjects touched upon, I have not hesitated to criti- 
cise, where I have felt it necessary, and to display a danger-signal where it 
seemed to be required, but while counseling conservatism, I would not have you 
count me a pessimist. Banking has developed into a profession, and not a mere 
trade. We are insisting upon a more adequate preparation for business, for a 
larger education, a deeper knowledge of principles and economics and a fuller 
appreciation of the principles which should govern the relations of men in bank- 
ing and commercial life. The achievements of our association in protective, edu- 
cational and legislative work accentuate the possibilities of organized effort and 
our growth in membership and influence is the tangible returns of the seeds which 
we have sown. May our future ycars continue to be filled with the further frui- 
tion of our efforts. Who can recount the friendship formed and tell of the mem- 
ories of pleasant intercourse graven deep in our hearts, for which we are indebted 
to our beloved association? These may not be weighed and measured by scale 
and rule, but still would alone be sufficient reason for our existence. 

Let us turn our faces, then, to the bright future of our country and our asso- 
ciation. When the rising sun to-day first touched the easternmost border of our 
country, it looked down upon the richest and most prosperous nation in the world, 
and when to-night it shall have cast its last rays on the Golden Gate, and passed 
on to Hawaii and the Philippines, it will leave behind the most enlightened and 
progressive people it has ever shone upon—we of our great Republic. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the annual report of the 
secretary. 
SECRETARY'S REPORT. 


To the Members of the American Bankers’ Association: 
The membership and resources of the association have increased as follows: 


Paid membership. Annual dues. 


ET Te 1,600 $11,606 
ITT Es. cccccnnneensasasqenecesnensssoenusssed cous 1,395 10,940 
September 1, 1895.......... Catenin 1,570 12,975 
Mis creccnsseteeecesesceoeerece icenahiletoi aceae nadia dis 7,065 76,538 


The interest on $10,000 Government 4’s, 1925, $400, makes a tota! income of $76,938. 

In the past year 313 members have been lost through failure, liquidation, and withdrawal] 
from the association, reducing the membership September 1, 1902, to 5,926. 

1,139 members have joined since September 1, 1902, making a net gain over last year’s 
total membership of 826, which is the largest number of banks ever added to our rolls in the 
same space of time. 

The total membership is composed of 


2,944 private bankersand banks witha capital and surplus below. ........ $50,000 
1,501 banks with capital and surplus between...................- $50,000 and 100,000 
1,830 banks with capital and surplus between.................... 100,090 ‘* 500,000 
#57 banks with capital and surplus between............ senseannee 500,000 ** 1,000,000 
333 banks with capital and surplus Of............ cc cece eee cence 1,000,000 and over. 
The aggregated capital, surplus and undivided profits of our members amount to 
$10,547 ,230,405. Respectfully submitted, 
Oct. 1, 1903. JAMES R. BRANCH, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the annual report of the treas- 
urer, Mr. Geo. F. Orde. 


TREASURER’S ANNUAL REPORT. 


CHICAGO, Lll., September 1, 1903. 
To the American Bankers’ Associatin: 
Gentlemen—I have the honor to submit the following report of receipts and disburse- 
ments since the beginning of the current fiscal year, viz., September 1, 1902: 
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To CASH. | By CASH. 
1902—Sept. 1. 1902—Sept. 1. 
Standing protective committee.... 
Committee on fidelity insurance... J - Balance $63,718.52 


Committee on education : 
Committee on uniform laws....... Proceeds of $10,000 U. S. Reg. five 


Trust TION. .ccceccceee . 
tty i per cent. bonds of 1925, at 135 3-16 


Expenses of New Orleans conven- ae ieseesenwesucnencdeweceonsee 13,518.75 
5,761.42 
Proceedings, 1902 3,962.74 Interest on bonds 700,00 
Distributing proceedings, 1902 135.97 
Circular letters (23,650) 180.79 Proceeds sale of 17 copies trust 
Stamped envelopes,............0+.-- 1,111.54 
Printing, stationery, etc 324.08 | 
EE eee 15,656.75 : 66 es 99 
I GR s cc ccccccccccscocess 543.48 | ae ee 
Expenses executive council meet- | Dues from 1,067 members 1902 03... 
ing, April 21, 1903 2,639.48 
it bial dtin aia diet teil a aieaiies 2,033.34 | Dues from 2,112 old members paid 
New York Telephone Company.... 167.24 | 
ERS eae eee ene 120.00 | in advance for 1903-04 23,255.00 


Traveling expenses of secretary... 271.25 | ; 
Premium on officers’ bonds 56.25 | 4,263 bills for membership dues for 
Sn iicnintsinceunannaedes 410.00 | 
Returned dues, received in error... 15.00 
Account drafts deposited Aug. 31, | deduction of unpaid bills) de- 
P 30,00 
Drafts charged back (234) account | posited with the Northern Trust 
of dues for year 1902-03 ‘ _ 
Balance August 31, 1903 72,382.47 Company Bank, Chicago, Illinois. 49.060.00 


| — —_ 
$157,921.80 


company forms 


the ensuing year (subject to the 


Secbwitisenteddvastsacceenccnad $157,921.80 | 
Balance August 31, 1962 $72,382.47 


The National Bank of Commerce, New York, holds for account of the American Bankers’ 
Association $10,000 U. S. registered four per cent. bonds of 1925, at a market value of $13,500. 


Respectfully submitted, 
GEO. F. ORDE, Treasurer. 


THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objection, the report will be referred to a 
committee for audit, this committee to consist of Mr. Cambell, of the Hanover 
National Bank, New York; Mr. McAlister, of the Franklin National Bank, 
Philadelphia, and Mr. George M. Reynolds, of the Continental National Bank, 
Chicago. This committee will submit their report later. 

The next business is the report of the executive council by Chairman E. F. 
Swinney. 


REPORT OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL, By E. F. SWINNEY, CHAIRMAN. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The report of your various committees 
will give in detail the work of the association for the last year. The statement of 
the secretary shows that the membership has grown in a most satisfactory man- 
ner, especially when we take into consideration that a large majority of the banks 
were already members. a 

The income of the association has increased, but not in proportion to the ex- 
penses, the main item of expense being that of the protective committee, on account 
of the running down and breaking up, to a large extent, of organized bands of 
dangerous criminals, who worked in all sections and perpetrated some of the most 
daring robberies ever undertaken. The report of the committee will give full detail 
as to the work, and the association is to be congratulated on the signal success in 
this direction. 

At the meeting of the council in New York last spring a committee was ap- 
pointed to take up the question of revising the dues of the association. This report 
will be presented to you, and the council unanimously urges its passage. 
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The work of the currency committee appointed by the President under resolu- 
tion passed at New Orleans is clear and to the point and their suggestions are well 
worth the careful consideration of the association, and the council would unani- 
mously recommend its approval by the association. This committee being com- 
posed of financiers of national repute from all parts of the United States, their 
views naturally represent what they consider the welfare of the country at large, 
and not in the interest of any one particular section. From personal interviews 
with members of the committee at various times we can appreciate the care and 
great consideration given the subject and their efforts deserve the highest com- 
mendation of the association. 

The work of the committee on education is showing its good effects. Their 
expenses have been decreased and we believe their efforts will bring still better 
results. 

The committee on fidelity insurance offer the following resolution: 


AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
PRESENTED BY THE FIDELITY INSURANCE COMMITTEE. 


An amendment to article 3 of the constitution of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation by the addition of section 11: 

“Sec. 11. The executive council shall appoint a board of five trustees for the 
rnanagement and administration of a fund to be known as ‘American Bankers’ 
Guaranty Fund.’ Said fund shall be established for the purpose of enabling such 
of the members of this association and their employees as may elect to become 
subscribers and contributors thereto and to avail themselves of the advantages 
thereof to provide, by means of a general co-operation among said members and 
their employees, a fund from which said members may be reimbursed for losses 
arising from the dishonest acts of their employees. Said board of trustees shall 
establish rules and regulations for the government and management of said fund, 
and the rules and regulations formulated and adopted by the trustees shall be 
binding upon all the contributors to and beneficiaries of said fund. Vacancies in 
the board of trustees shall be filled by the executive council and it shall be the 
duty of the council to annually appoint an auditing committee to audit the books 
and accounts of said trustees; but nothing herein contained shall be construed as 
creating any financial liability by the association on account of said fund.’’ 

The council appreciates the great efforts the committee has made in working 
out and considering this question, but after careful consideration of the ills which 
might arise should the association adopt its report, recommends that it be not 
adopted. 

I would ask that no action be taken on this resolution until after we have the 
report of the committee on fidelity insurance. 

The next resolution will be read by the secretary. This resolution was offered 
by Mr. Lewis E. Pierson, Vice-President of the New York National Exchange 
Bank: 

The secretary read as follows: 

‘*Resolved, That this association adopt a bank money-order system, and that 
the president appoint a committee of five to devise a plan whereby members can 
be furnished uniform bank money orders with proper advertising matter in connec- 
tion with the same at a minimum cost. 

“The report of this committee shall be rendered to the executive council, which 
is hereby empowered and requested to authorize such expenditure as shall in their 
judgment be proper to enable the committee to carry out its recommendations.’’ 

Mr. Swinney (continuing): The council recommends the adoption of the fore- 
going resolution. 

The following resolution is offered by Mr. Stephen M. Griswold, President of 
the Union Bank, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 

“Whereas, The practice of paying interest on daily balances to individual 
depositors has grown to the extent of impairing the prosperity of many of the 
banks of our country; be it therefore 

‘“‘Resolved, That it is the sense of this convention that conservative banking 
demands that no such intefest shall be paid, 
| ‘“‘Resolved, That the foregoing resolution be referred to the executive council 
for consideration and action.”’ 

The council places the papers desired before the convention. 

The next is a resolution from Mr. George Seay, of Scott & Stringfellow, of 
Richmond, Virginia. This is a long resolution, and in view of the report we will 
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have from the currency committee, the council would suggest that it be laid upon 
the table. However, if any one desires it, we can have it read. 


J. M. HoLtitey, President Wisconsin Bankers’ Association, La Crosse, Wis.: 
What is the tenor of the resolution, Mr. Chairman? 

THE SECRETARY: It is a letter received from Mr. Seay, who is the president 
of the Virginia Bankers’ Association. I will read it, if you desire. 

The secretary read the resolution as follows: 


Whereas, By act of Congress approved March 14, 1900, the dollar, consisting 
of 25.8 grains of gold, nine-tenths fine, was made the standard unit of value in the 
United States, by which the value of all property shall be measured, tested and 
proved; and 

Whereas, By the provisions of the said act the notes of the United States 
known as greenbacks, amounting to $346,681,016, together with the notes of the 
United States known as Treasury notes given for the purchase of silver bullion, 
amounting at that time to $86,770,000, all of which notes being used as currency, 
passing from hand to hand, each dollar for the value of a gold dollar, ~:cre expressly 
made redeemable in standard gold coin: and 

Whereas, There are other forms or currency in daily use among the peoplé, 
passing from hand to hand, each dollar for the value of a gold dollar, equally based 
upon the good faith and credit of the United States, and equally entitled to be 
measured, tested and proved by the same standard of value; and 

Whereas, It was declared in terms in the said act that all forms of money 
issued or coined by the United States should be maintained at a parity of value 
with this standard; therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the American Bankers’ Association, in con- 
vention assembled, believe it to be wise that all forms of currency should be made 
equally redeemable in standard gold coin, and that only by such provision can 
parity at all times and under all circumstances be effectively maintained, and that 
failure to so provide for the redemption of all forms of currency alike in the stand- 
ard unit of value will continue to be construed as a discrimination against such 
forms as are not made so redeemable, and that we further believe that ‘The only 
thing that can be done to make our financial system sound and safe and solid, is to 
get down to one legal tender, and that is gold, and then to bank upon a currency 
circulation enlarged beyond the present authorized issues of the National banks, 
and based upon the credit of the legitimate trade of the country, and rigidly 
safeguarded under the law’; therefore, be it further 

Resolved, That we urgently recommend That proper laws be promptly enacted 
to render the gold standard inviolate, and, to that end, that the Secretary of the 
Treasury be directed to maintain at all times on a parity with gold the legal-tender 
silver dollars remaining outstanding, and that he be directed to exchange gold for 
legal-tender silver dollars, when presented to the Treasury. 

That the coinage of one million and a half of silver dollars per month, now 
required by law, should cease. 

That the Secretary of the Treasury should be authorized to coin the silver 
bullion in the Treasury into such demoninations of subsidiary silver coin as he may 
deem necessary to meet public requirements, and, as public necessities may de- 
mand, to re-coin silver dollars into subsidiary coin.”’ 

Mr. Swinney (continuing the report of the executive council): In view of the 
fact that there is already a currency report before the convention, the council 
thinks it would be wise to lay this matter on the table. 

It is the custom to appropriate five thousand dollars to be used by the city 
in which the annual convention is held, for the purpose of aiding in defraying the 
expenses. ‘This matter took its usual course, but the bankers of San Francisco 
declined to accept same, wishing to pay themselves all the expenses for this 
meeting. 

It is useless for the council to make any remarks on this subject. Their ex- 
treme generosity and lavish hospitality speak for themselves. 

The report of the committee appointed last spring in regard to revising the dues 
of the association will also come in here. 


The secretary read the report referred to, as follows: 
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San Francisco, October 21, 1903. 
To the Executive Council, American Bankers’ Association: 

At a meeting of the Executive Council, American Bankers’ Association, held in 
New York city in the spring of 1903, the undersigned were appointed a committee 
to consider and report to the council regarding the increase in dues of members 
of the association. 

Your committee have given much time and consideration to the subject. The 
conditions existing show a disbursement account of the association largely in excess 
of the income. Last year the income was slightly over seventy thousand dollars, 
and the expense account was something over ninety thousand dollars. With this 
condition, it is necessary, unless we curtail the work of the protective committee, 
to increase the dues. The protective committee shows such practical results and is 
such a striking feature of the association that the logical duty of the committee is 
to frame a plan for the equitable increase of income. This we have done on the 
plan outlined below. The present schedule of annual dues is as follows: 


ANNUAL DUES. 


Private bankers and brokers and banking firmS...........cccccccccccccccccess $5.00 
Banks and trust companies with less than $50,000 capital and surplus........ 5.00 
Banks and trust companies with $50,000 and less than $100,000 capital and 
Pe ertetein. apiece deb bee CRE U ee eee eee eennes scenes ee 10.00 
Banks and trust companies with $100,000 and less than $500,000 capital and 
Pt Siesekiend. wadenesedudedeneeweedkse5eneedes6adnedeoneeessedsuceseas 15.00 
Banks and trust companies with $500,000 and less than $1,000,000 capital and 
SP tied cbcvetenectens dnbbekeduddnsdedednnns$endeksoees6ebhendedtaneres 20.00 
Banks and trust companies with $1,000,000 and over capital and surplus...... 30.00 


Your committee recommends a revision of the different classes of members and 
establishment of dues for each class according to the following schedules: 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. Dves per year. 

ED  «cpecttusvunendeenseee ebeedns ade deeeeserndanesenc $10.00 
eC) St. cece need eebkandeeeuseneusseaetenseee 20.00 
Pe ee Sc ede ctneeadnedaeendedbeesseeudaweanet 25.00 
Ce > Pte cher ceseteckckteededdesswaeesedenes 30.00 
I Ce 40.00 
ee Ge Sb ccdnadnees ecennnesesuensensededseseses 50.00 
RR 75.00 


Results of these changes will increase the income of the association on the 
basis of the present membership about $35,000. 
Respectfully submitted, 

Chairman: A. H. WIGGIN, 
CALDWELL HARDY, 
F. G. BIGELOW, 
J. L. HAMILTON, 
J. R. McALLISTER, 
W. L. MOYER, 
W. T. FENTON. 

The foregoing report was accepted at the meeting of the executive council 
held October 20, 1903, at San Francisco, and it was voted by the executive council 
that the resolution be recommended to the association for adoption. 

Therefore, under instruction from the executive council of the American Bank- 
ers’ Association, I beg to offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the following schedule of membership charges to take effect 
beginning September 1, 1904, be adopted: 

(The dues are stated above.) 

THE PRESIDENT: If there is no objection, the report will be received and 
filed as is customary. 

LEwIs E. Pierson, Vice-President New York National Exchange Bank: Mr. 
Chairman, I move that the resolution on bank money orders come up for dis- 
cussion after the address of Mr. Hillyer this morning. 

The motion was seconded by R. L. Crampton, of the National Bank of the 
Republic, Chicago, and was carried. 
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THE PRESIDENT: The next matter presented by the chairman’s report is the 
resolution relating to the fidelity business, and if there is no objection that mat- 
ter will be postponed, in accordance with the suggestion of the chairman, until 
we have the report of the committee on fidelity insurance. 

The next matter is the action of the currency committee, whose report 
has been presented by the council with the recommendation that it be 
adopted. Mr. Wiggin has offered a resolution that the report, endorsed by 
the council, as to the readjustment of the dues of the Association, be adopted. 
Does that meet with a second? 

The motion was seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: It was moved and seconded that the report of the com- 
mittee on dues, readjusting them, as endorsed by the executive council, be 


adopted. 
The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
THE PRESIDENT: The secretary will now read the report of the currency 
committee, which is referred to in the report of the chairman of the council. 
The secretary read the report of the currency committee, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE CURRENCY COMMITTEE. 


To the American Bankers’ Association—As instructed by the Special Currency 
Committee appointed at New Orleans to investigate and report on the present 
currency system of the United States, the chairman of this committee not being 
in attendance at this convention, I beg leave to submit the following report: 

There is at present more real money in the United States than at any previous 
period in our history. Taking the country altogether there is no scarcity of money, 
including United States and National bank notes, to meet any legitimate demands 
of business. Compared with September 1 a year ago the National banking cir- 
culation has increased $52,827,551. 

The general stock of money in the United States September 1, 1903, was as 
follows: 

Gold coin, including bullion in Treasury $1,267,733,949 
Standard silver dollars 555,853,494 
Subsidiary silver 101,867,228 
Treasury notes of 1890 17,970,000 
United States notes 346,681,016 
National bank notes..........++.4-. ceerees Gesenssuneseeos 418,587,975 





2,708,693,662 

the same date there was in circulation: 
Gold coin $620,375,159 
394,155,919 
72,959,012 
Silver certificates 455,928,384 
Subsidiary silver 92,870,952 
Treasury notes of 1890 17,850,254 
United States notes 335,377,568 
Ee TE ee eR 399,384,930 





$2,388,902,178 


making a circulation per capita of $29.60, compared with $28.55 September 1, 1902. 
In the opinion of your committee the most serious need is the reform of the 
Sub-Treasury system in such wise that the money withdrawn from the banks 
for custom duties, as well as internal revenues, shall be deposited in the banks 
and thus be made available for use in the community from which it has been 
withdrawn. Such a reform could be inaugurated by giving the Secretary of the 
Treasury discretionary authority to permit deposits to the extent of fifty per 
cent. of the capital and surplus of National banks of customs receipts as well as 
internal revenue receipts guaranteed by securities acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury. Such an arrangement would render impossible the embarrass- 
ments which have frequently occurred as the result of Treasury accumulations. 
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Regarding the question of circulation, the first and most important require- 
ment is the immediate repeal of the present limitations of $3,000,000 per month 
upon the withdrawal of circulation, so that the expansion and contraction will 
be automatic and governed by the surrounding situations. Under the present 
restrictions many banks are unwilling to issue currency for temporary and legiti- 
mate needs, which they would issue if they felt certain that their currency could 
be retired when no longer needed. 

Emergency circulation could, within careful limitations, be safely permitted 
upon the actual deposit with the Treasury department of securities acceptable 
to the Secretary of the Treasury. And upon such deposits circulation could be 
issued promptly to meet actual emergencies, which would not be possible if time 
were taken for the examination of general assets by the Secretary of the Treasury 
and Comptroller of the Currency. A tax of six per cent. per annum should be 
imposed upon such emergency circulation to ensure and hasten its return to the 
issuing bank; this tax to be set aside as a safety fund to secure the United States 
Treasury for the redemption of notes so issued. This emergency circulation should 
be issued without any distinguishing mark from other National bank circulation 
except to substitute the words ‘‘secured by bonds approved by the Secretary of 
the Treasury,’”’ instead of the words ‘‘Bonds of the United States,’ for, being 
amply secured, there should be no discrimination against it beyond the six per 
cent. tax. 

To further liberalize the circulation, your committee recommends that the 
United States tax on circulation should be uniform on the issue of currency based 
on all classes of United States government bonds. 

In the judgment of your committee these modifications of law can be author- 
ized without damage or discredit to the National bank circulation, but your com- 
mittee cannot recommend any step that will tend toward a return to the mis- 
cellaneous circulation which prevailed in the country before the war, or any step 
which will disregard the history of finance among the commercial nations of the 
world, nor can it recommend that any note should be issued without the cer- 
tainty of its redemption in standard coin of the United States. 

The above report is signed by CHARLES S. FAIRCHILD, 

H. C. FAHNESTOCK, 
MYRON T. HERRICK, 
HOMER S&S. KING, 
J. J. MITCHELL. 


In the foregoing report I am impelled to dissent from the recommendation for 
the repeal of the law restricting the redemption of National bank circulation to 
$3,000,000 a month, for the reason chiefly that it seems to me to be inconsistent 
to in the same report recommend a method for an increased circulation and to 
insert a provision urging a means by which the circulation may be at any time 
diminished. 

With the exception of this dissent the foregoing report has my hearty con- 
currence. GEO. Q. WHITNEY. 

Respectfully submitted, JAS. R. BRANCH, Secretary. 


THE PRESIDENT: In order that the members may familiarize themselves 
with the report of the currency committee, and be prepared to vote on it 
intelligently, and give them time for such consideration as they desire, action 
on it will be postponed, and it will come up under the head of unfinished 
business Friday morning. 

D. A. MouLToN, Vice-President Corn Exchange National Bank, Chicago: 
Mr. Chairman, I would like to enquire if that report provides, among other 
recitals, that the emergency circulation shall draw interest at the rate of 
six per cent. It bears certain recitals. I do not think it bears that, which 
was the most important, to my mind. 

THE PRESIDENT: We will be glad to furnish you a copy of the report, 
and take that up when we come to discuss it. 

The next matter is the report of the protective committee. I am sorry 
to say that the express company, owing to the great distance these had to 
be sent, probably, has failed to deliver copies of this report. 


7 
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REPORT OF THE PROTECTIVE COM MITTEE. 


The protective committee begs to submit the following report of the work 
committed to its care by the executive council for the year 1902-1903: 


Balance as per treasurer’s report. September 1, 1902............ $1,764.35 
Appropriated by the executive council 36,000.00 


$37,764.35 





EE EE $2,009.96 
DU DOSOUME SHOTOR, THOR BOGR 6c cccvccccccesecesscccccccceses 36,189.69 
$38,199.65 





Total expenditures $38,199.65 
Total receipts 37,764.35 





Peewee GE Goer, BOOSIOE FB, Bes 6 ce ocvvcccccwcescsesenees $435.30 


Keeping pace with the membership of the association, which has increased 
in the last five years from 3,385 in the fall of 1898, to more than 6,900 in the fall 
of 1903, the volume of reports, letters, etc., presented for the consideration of your 
protective committee has grown from 2,000 in 1898 to more than 4,900 which have 
been considered by them from September 1, 1902, to September 1, 1903. From 
these have been compiled one hundred and twenty-one circulars of information, 
which have been forwarded in pamphlet form to members throughout the country, 
accompanied by forty-eight photographs and descriptions of active criminals 
selected by the detective agents of the association for purposes of warning and 
identification. 

Special circulars have been issued in two instances, as follows: 

In January, 1903, on account of the frequent attacks by ‘‘yegg’’ burglars on 
banks in towns and villages with little or no police protection, and as it had 
come to the notice of the protective committee that several members whose 
signs had been lost or were not readily seen had suffered attack in consequence, 
a circular was sent to members throughout the country with special informa- 
tion and precautionary advice, urging them to Keep their membership signs promi- 
nently displayed at the paying teller’s window. Several requests to replace lost 
signs with new ones followed the issue of this circular, and a notable instance 
of the need of so doing occurred when a band of ‘‘yeggmen’’ who had been active 
in safe robbery in several States made their first attack, so far as known, upon 
a member of the association—the First National Bank, of Irwin, Pennsylvania. 
For some time prior to the attack this bank had been without its membership 
sign, which had been broken and never replaced. On the night of December 8 
its vault was blown open and robbed of $18.30 in loose. cash, together with stamps 
and bonds placed with the bank for safe keeping. The detective agents of the 
association traced out the perpetrators, some of whom were directly sentenced 
for this work. while the others have been sentenced for offenses elsewhere com- 
mitted. In another instance, at Princeville, Illinois, burglars who had entered 
the Auten & Auten Bank with heavy tools stolen for the work, accidentally dis- 
covered its sign of membership, and, placing it upon the paying teller’s counter, 
abandoned their purpose to attack the safe. Subsequently the same men, three 
in number, successfully attacked the safe of the First National Bank, Abingdon, 
Illinois. a member of the association, whose sign, as they declare, they did not 
see. They secured $5,049 from the safe, but were arrested shortly afterward, and 
the agents of the association secured the return of a considerable portion of 
the stolen money. Two of the men have been sentenced, while the third is held for 
a later term of court. 

In July, 1903, a special circular was sent through the country offering rewards 
aggregating $800, of which the Governor of Missouri offered $300, William A. 
and Robert A. Pinkerton, conjointly, $250, and the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion $250, for the detention and surrender of William Rudolph, who escaped on 
July 6 from the St. Louis prison, where he had been confined with George Col- 
lins, charged with murder. On the night of December 26, William Rudolph and 
George Collins forced the safe of the Bank of Union, Missouri, and secured about 
$12,000 in cash, which they secreted at the house of Frank Rudolph, a relative 
of William, in the outskirts of the adjacent town of Stanton. An operative traced 
the men to the Rudolph house, secured warrants for their arrest and a search 
of the premises, and approached the house for this purpose on January 24, in 
company with three local officers. Apprised of their approach, Rudolph and 
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Collins made a sudden attack upon the officers when they had reached the door. 
The detective was shot down and the local men put to flight. Rudolph and 
Collins escaped temporarily, and it was not until March 1 that their capture 
was effected at Hartford, Connecticut, by the detective agents of the association 
and police. More than $9,000 of the stolen money was recovered, part of it being 
found at the Kudolph house and $8,685 being secured from the prisoners at Hart- 
ford. Soon after their arrest they were transferred to Missouri, and held in 
the St. Louis Prison for safe keeping. Just prior to the date set for their trial 
Rudolph was enabled to escape through a skylight while a disturbance among 
the other prisoners diverted the attention of the prison guard. The trial of 
Collins was duly held, and on July 21, at Union, Missouri, he was convicted of 
murder in the first degree, and sentenced to be hung. His execution, originally 
set for August, has been delayed by an appeal of the case. 

In the matter of the attack upon the First National Bank, Cobleskill, New 
York, which resulted in the death of the town watchman, November 26, 1900, 
and the subsequent capture of the five living marauders, the committee has now 
to announce, in addition to the sentence of Edward Jackson last year reported, 
the sentence of John Murphy to life imprisonment, the electrocution of James 
P. Sullivan, March 24, 1903, and the electrocution of William O’Connor, July 7, 
1903. William Harris, witness for the State, who has been confined since March 
17, 1901, recently escaped from the new Schoharie County Jail. 

The important Winnemucca matter, so fully treated heretofore, involving as 
ic did the operations of an outlaw band of train robbers, and enlisting the co- 
operation of the railroad officials, has resulted in the practical annihilation of 
the band. Two of its members, now at large, who were engaged in the attack 
on the First National Bank of Winnemucca on September 19, 1900, are reported 
exiles who dare not return to the United States, while the third man at liberty, 
who is also in hiding, is an escaped prisoner, having broken from the Knoxville 
Penitentiary on June 27, after he had been sentenced for twenty years for pass- 
ing bank notes stolen in incomplete form in a train robbery, and later completed 
by forgery. 

Similar to the Winnemucca robbery was the robbery of the Stockgrowers’ Bank, 
Bridger, Montana, on December 2, 1902, at noonday, when Jesse Linsley, Patrick 
Murray and William Countryman rode directly to the bank from the outlying 
country, and, covering with their revolvers the cashier and one townsman who was 
in the bank, took possession of $2,338 exposed money and fled. In this instance 
however, the men were trailed into the mountains and arrested by the Carbon 
County sheriff. Their conviction followed, and Jesse Linsley and Patrick Murray 
were sentenced to eight years each and William Countryman to one year in the 
penitentiary at Deer Lodge. 

Including the expensive cases mentioned above, sixteen members have been 
robbed by burglars and outlaw raiders, and eleven have been unsuccessfully at- 
tacked. from September 15, 1902, to September 15, 1903, with a total loss of $49,- 
420.23, comparing favorably with the reported losses of $137,311.28 suffered by 
non-members, fifty-seven of whom have been robbed and forty-one attacked with- 
out success. 

The attacks upon members have been exhaustively investigated. Thirty-three 
robbers implicated therein have been arrested and twenty-six have been sentenced 
to varying terms of imprisonment. In addition, five ‘‘yeggmen” arrested during 
previous seasons were this year sentenced. In some instances bands known to 
be guilty of attacking members have been arrested for other offences, convicted 
and sentenced, with the co-operation of the detective agents of the association, 
because their conviction in the matter of direct interest would have been diffi- 
cult, if not impossible. One band of four men convicted during the year operated 
last year at Holland Patent, New York, where it made an unsuccessful attack 
upon the safe of the First National Bank. 

The only operation by sneak thieves upon the association occurred when 
Philip Lamble stole $255 from the National German-American Bank, St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, on August 19, aided by a confederate at the telephone, whose purpose 
was to call the paying teller from his cage, and followed this on August 22 by 
stealing $835 from the First National Bank, Kansas City, Missouri, in the same 
manner. The agents of the association had secured clues to the identity of the 
thieves, when, on September 1, while operating the same method at Milwaukee, 
Philip Lamble was discovered at the Germania National Bank, pursued and cap- 
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tured. A package of bills amounting to $500, which he attempted to steal, was 
recovered. 

Following are a few brief and suggestive items bearing on the work for the 

past year: 
1. Robbers who were arrested for attacking a member did so, they declare, 
in ignorance of its membership. Their statement is credible because they had 
previously abandoned their purpose to attack a member. from which they with- 
drew upon the accidental discovery of its membership sign. 

2. A band of “‘yeggmen’’ who had, heretofore, carefully avoided members 
of the association, attacked one last winter. It has been since discovered that 
the bank had broken its membership sign and been without one for several 
months. 

3. Fourteen members of the association were robbed by burglars during the 
season, with a resultant loss of $43,686.18, while fifty-seven successful attacks upon 
banks not members of the association resulted in a reported loss of $137,311.28. 

4. From May 1, 1895, to September 15, 1903, members of the association have 
lost $140,021.73 by the operation of burglars and thieves. 

o9. From May 1, 1895, to September 15, 1903, banks not members of the asso- 
ciation have lost, as reported, $930,749.75 in the same way. 

6. The only forgery organization that operated upon a member during the 
past season was broken up at the start by the arrest and conviction of its mem- 
bers. There is no similar organization in the field, so far as known. 

The culmination of an expensive forgery case was reached this season in 
the disruption of a new organization led by John S. Brush, a forger of consider- 
able skill, derived years ago in the association of a band of clever penmen, who 
have been driven out of the business since the formation of the protective feature 
of the association. The arrest of Brush is the result of two years’ work to fix 
the responsibility for occasional clever forgeries, dating from August, 1900, repro- 
ducing the signatures and endorsements of bank depositors in a manner to throw 
suspicion on employees having access thereto. In August, 1900, a member was 
defrauded in New York city, and attempts were made on two members in New- 
ark, New Jersey, where the presenter was arrested and later sent to the peni- 
tentiary. In December, 1901, two more banks, members, were defrauded in New 
York city, but although a careful investigation directed suspicion toward Brush, 
no evidence could be had until the fall of 1902, when he resumed operations on 
a broader scale, with George Ross as middleman and Alfred Hearst and Alex- 
ander Stone as presenters of his forged checks. So careful was Brush, however, 
that several banks were operated upon before the evidence would warrant his 
arrest, which was accomplished December 29, followed by the apprehension of 
his helpers. George Ross gave evidence for the State, and the other men pleaded 
guilty. In consideration of his advanced age, sixty-two years, and the long terms 
previously served by him, Brush was only sentenced to five years in State’s prison. 
Alfred Hearst received a similar sentence, and Alexander Stone was sent to the 
Elmira Reformatory. 

Reports have been received involving the operations on members of the asso- 
ciation from September 15, 1902, to September 15, 1903, of one hundred and forty- 
five forgers and swindlers, sixty-five of whom have been arrested. Twenty-one 
of these have been sentenced, while for operations previous to this season there 
have been seven forgers and swindlers convicted and sentenced. In addition, one 
forger, who previously served a term for defrauding a member of the association, 
was arrested while preparing to go on the road with bogus letter-heads and drafts. 
The detective agents of the association were prepared to connect him with a series 
of swindles recently committed, and he pleaded guilty and was sentenced to the 
penitentiary for a term of four years. 

Many of the successful bank swindles contain an element of the confidence 
game, and could be easily prevented by bank officers. In this class is the work 
of an annoying swindler who is now at large. As a stranger, newly arrived in 
town, he will express his intention of opening an office, and will make some appar- 
ent preparation to commence business. Without other formality than the intro- 
duction of his prospective landlord, an initial cash deposit and a plausible story 
along the above lines, he is permitted to deposit drafts for considerable sums, 
which are found to be fraudulent after he has drawn the greater portion of his 
supposed balance and left town. 

Following is the detailed financial statement of the protective committee from 
September 1, 1902, to September 1, 1903: 
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RECEIPTS. : 
Balance, as per treasurer’s report, September 1, 1902...........ceeceeeeees $1,764.35 
PmremetaseS We GO GHOCUEIVS COMMON. oc cc ccccccrccccccccccccccccccesccees 36,000.00 
$37,764.35 

EXPENDITURES. 

Paid Pinkerton expense incurred prior to September 1, 1902.............. $1,709.96 
Other expense incurred prior to September 1, 1902......... cece ccccceces 300.00 
Paid Pinkerton expense from September 1, 1902, to September 1, 1903...... 30,989.69 
Balaries GME GRMOMSES GH PEF VOUCMCTR. ccc cccccccccccvcccccccccccccccccces 4,902.00 
Passe FT. Beeeweanm & Co.. 1,660 GHG GOB sc cc cccccccccccssccccccccces 122.50 
Paid Stumpf & Steurer, 1,000 protective pamphlets and expressage....... 113.50 
Paid L. W. Lawrence, 300 ruled and printed forms..............eeeeeeees 7.00 
SE QS cc hdndecdess 4660 NS wekewdnnneedentheteonnesdsdeusenedancaeeoess 55.00 
$38,199.65 
Me GI 5c heen dba 6d0edesesebnneene6eneikes6sa0esenease on $435.30 


The protective feature of the American Bankers’ Association has been in opera- 
tion since the Fall of 1894. It has fully justified itself in every particular save 
that of suppressing the ‘‘yeggmen’’ who, as a class of criminals, have become 
important in the past few years. The operations against these enemies of small 
banks have been difficult, tedious and expensive. The committee has left nothing 
undone to break up these gangs of “yeggmen,”’ but it is evident that much labor 
and expense will be involved in this feature of the protective work in the future. 
Bankers in small towns should be on their guard and should make preparations 
to act promptly and intelligently in defense when attacked, and in the effort to 
capture the criminals. 

We append the report of the Pinkerton National Detective Agency, which is 
distributed among the members: in printed form, and will follow this report in 
the proceedings of the convention. Respectfully submitted, 

PROTECTIVE COMMITTEE, 
AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The next report is the report on fidelity insurance, by Mr. John L. Ham- 
ilton. 

Mr. Hamilton, of the committee on fidelity insurance, submitted the fol- 
lowing report: 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON FIDELITY INSURANCE OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 


To the American Bankers’ Association : 

The committee on fidelity insurance begs to report that, in pursuance of a reeommenda- 
tion made by the executive council at the Denver meeting in August, 1898, and adopted by 
the association, ** That a committee of this association be appointed to inquire into the rates 
of surety bonds and to recommend a standard form of policy, and to consider any plan or 
plans that may be submitted,’’ we have endeavored to carry out the wishes of the council and 
the association to the best of our ability. 

The committee in this work has endeavored to be absolutely fair with all parties inter- 
ested, and has endeavored to consider without partiality the equitable rights of the employ- 
ees, the employers and the fidelity companies, and in its reports has endeavored to point out 
the true conditions as they have been found to exist from the carefully-gathered statistics 
reported to us confidentially by the banks of the country. We are satisfied the information 
we have is the most reliable of any to be had in the United States. 


RATES. 


The committee wishes to emphasize the fact that since its appointment in 1898, and the 
careful study of its reports by many of the members, the rates for writing bonds have be- 
come more uniform and have been reduced fully twenty-five per cent., resulting in the annual 
saving to the members of the association alone of $132,368.50, a sum of money almost double 
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the annual ducs of this association, to say nothing of the benefits the efforts of this committ- 
tee have been to non-members, which would easily equal that of the saving in premium to 
the members. 

FORM OF POLICY. 


We have had prepared by the best legal talent the American Bankers’ Association copy- 
righted form of bond. This bond, we believe, is the best form of bond written to-day. It is 
equitable to the insurer and theinsured, and gives protection to the bank. We are convinced 
of its merits, asthere has never been, to the knowledge of this committee, a contested loss 
on this form of bond, and there have been cases where, on the same risk, other forms have 
been contested and the association form paid. 

Another proof that our form of bond is superior is the fact that all fidelity companies, 
with three exceptions, exact a higher rate than on their own form for obvious reasons. We 
need to advance no stronger argument why our members should use the association’s form. 

Another proof of its merits is that forty per cent. of the members of the association have 
adopted it after a careful examination of its provisions by their attorneys. This is the only 
bond written that has to stand upon its own merits, as fidelity companies never offer to write 
it unless the banks insist upon having it. 

An advantage to members who use the association form of bond is that it is being uni- 
versally adopted and thereby secures uniformity to banks in case of litigation. 


PROTECTION DEMANDED. 


The Comptroller of the Currency and the banking departments of many of the States in- 
sist, and the laws of some of the States require, that banks bond their employees, not only for 
the protection of their stockholders, but for the protection of their customers as well. 

The apparent desire of corporate tidelity insurance or bonding companies to discrimi- 
nate against the American Bankers’ Association copyrighted form of bond has led this com- 
mittee to reeommend that the American Bankers’ Association establish what may be known 
as the American Bankers’ Guaranty Fund, under the management of a board of trustees to 
be appointed by the executive council, to guarantee the fidelity of the employees of those banks 
only that are members of the association. 

From our reports we have learned that our members are carrying $133,705,570 in bonds, 
and are paying annual premiums of $388,779.33 against a loss averaging for the past ten years 
not to exceed $45,000 per annum. We are convinced that the bankers of this country are pay 
ing an excessive rate for this insurance, and our convictions are supported by statistics of 
English companies covering periods of thirty-seven and thirty-eight years respectively. We 
are convinced that it is not good policy for the American Bankers’ Association to single out 
and authorize the secretary, or any one the association might see fit to appoint, tosolicit busi- 
ness for some particular bonding company, as is now being done by many State associatiuns. 
for a commission which is paid into the treasury of the organization. This method carriesa 
moral guarantee at best, of any company that may be selected, and places the association in 
a position which in time might bring serious embarrassment. 

Your committee, having carefully studied conditions bere and abroad, and having gath- 
ered statistics as comple as possible, reported to the executive council and the New Orleans 
convention that unless it was the purpose of the association to put the information to some 
practical use, the committee be discharged. It was decide: by the executive council that this 
committee continue its labors for another year, and that its report be published in pamphlet 
form and sent to the members of the association, calling the attention of the members espe- 
cially to this report and asking for their approval or disapproval. Not having a complete 
list of our members, we sent our report toall bankers of the United States, andin answer to our 
inquires received replies from forty-two hundred and fourteen (4,214) members, or about two- 
thirds of thisassociation, reporting favorably to the association taking up the work; three hun- 
dred and ninety-three (393) reporting unfavorably, while two thousand and ninety-six (2,096) of 
the members, or less than one-third—mostly private bankers and bond brokers—were indiffer- 
ent and did not answer ourinquiries. From non-members of the association we received twen- 
ty-seven hundred and sixty-nine (2,769) replies, and of this number twenty-seven hundred and 
fifteen (2,715) favored the scheme, while fifty-four (54) opposed. A majority of those banks 
not members favoring the proposition wrote that if suitable plans were adopted by the asso- 
ciation they would become members thereof. Ninety-one and one-half (914%) per cent. of 
those answering favored the proposition, and ninety-eight and one-tenth (98.1) per cent. of 
the non-members answering favored the proposition. Sixty-nine-hundred and twenty-nine 
(6,929) members and non-members are favorable to the proposition, while four hundred and 
forty-seven (447) have expressed themselves as unfavorable. Ninety-three and nine-tenths 
(93.9) per cent. of the answers received are favorable to the association taking up this line 
of work. 
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RECOMMENDATION, 


The executive council at New Orleans decided that if a majority of the banks, members of 
the association, were favorable to this proposition the committee should consider and recom- 
mend the best plan for the association to adopt in the bonding of its employees, and prepare 
rules and regulations governing the same. In compliance with said directions we have pre- 
pared and filed with the secretary of this association an amendment to article three (3) of the 
constitution by the addition of section eleven (11), creating the ** American Bankers’ Guaranty 
Fund,” controlled by a board of five trustees to be appointed by the executive council. Hav- 
ing considered the different forms of corporations, and owing to the conflicting laws of the 
different States, under advice of the best legal talent we have decided that there is only one 
safe and practical way to bond employees, and that is by the creation of a guaranty fund in 
the hands of trustees. In this manner members will be furnished indemnity, amply secured 
by a trust fund, giving better protection than they now have and ultimately, we believe, at 
a rate not to exceed one-third the average rates now paid. 

Your committee is convinced of the practicability of this plan. It is not an untried ex- 
periment, for it has been in practical cperation in England for thirty-eight years under the 
Bankers’ Guaranty and Trust Fund, and for thirty-seven years under the Colonial Trust 
Fund. The number of employees bonded in the Bankers’ Guaranty and Trust Fund isalmost 
identical with that of the membership of this association. The average losses in this coun- 
try vary only seven cents on the $1,000 from that in foreign countries, as shown by statistics 
gathered by this committee. 

In addition to these companies we have the evidence of the Union Bank of London, which 
established a fund in 1890; the London City and Midland, which established a fund in 1889; the 
Bank of Scotland’s Guarantee Fund, established in 1869; Glynn’s Guarantee Fund, estab- 
lished in 1865, and the Bank of England’s Guarantee Fund, established in 1841. All these funds 
have and are being successfully managed and are highly recommended by the leading banks 
of England; and in our own country we have the Adams ExpressCompany and the American 
Express Company, who bond their own employees. 

Your committee has prepared rules and regulations for the government of such a fund, 
similar to those that are successfully used by the English trustees, changing them sufficiently 
to mect the conditions here. We recommend for the protection of the stockholders and cus- 
tomers of the banks, members of this association, that they be adopted. 

The members of your committee wish in this, our last report, to thank the officers and 
members for the many courtesies shown us. We also wish to thank the non-members who 
have so promptly and cheerfully responded to our inquiries. And we hope that those who 
have criticised us may eventually be convinced that we have endeavored to do what we con- 
sidered for the best interests of the American Bankers’ Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
JOHN L. HAMILTON, CALDWELL HARDY, 
F. H. FRIES, W. P. MANLEY, 
A. C. ANDERSON, 
Committee on Fidelity Insurance. 


THE PRESIDENT: The report of the committee is before you, gentlemen, 
and the recommendation of the executive council in regard to the constitu- 
tional amendments will now come up for action. 

Mr. BARTLETT: I move that the report of the committee be received, and 
that the committee be discharged with the thanks of this convention. 

The motion was seconded. 

GEORGE L. RAMSEy, Cashier Union Bank and Trust Co., of Helena, Mont.: 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention—I appreciate that it must 
seem that a man has a good deal of self-assurance to rise here and speak 
against a carefully-thought-out report, such as is the report of the commit- 
tee we have just heard; but feeling that it is worth the while of the bankers 
of this country to consider a little before going into the insurance business, 
or anything that savors of it, I want to submit a suggestion that we should 
consider a little carefully before adopting the recommendation of the com- 
mittee. The report is carefully written and thoroughly covers the ground, 
but several features contained therein, it seems to me, have not been brought 
to the attention of the members of this association properly. 

I feel that bonding our own employes is something that savors of the 
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insurance business, and is quite diametrically opposed to banking. Insur- 
ance is a hazard. Bankers are not supposed to take anything more than 
minimum hazards, and it occurs to me it would be better to leave this busi- 
ness to the surety companies that are organized throughout the country than 
to adopt it ourselves. 

The purpose of this committee has been carried out, I believe, and has 
been completed in bringing to the attention of the bankers the value of a 
form which is adopted, and which is a good one, and which most all surety 
companies write. But there has been at work a more powerful influence than 
the committee in reducing the cost of fidelity insurance in this country, and 
that is the competition between the companies. At present it is so keen than 
the rates are down to a reasonable figure, and down to a point where the 
surety companies of this country are paying out in expenses and losses 
ninety-one per cent. of every dollar they take in for their fidelity insurance 
to banks. It leaves just a small margin for profit, and I do not believe that 
the bankers’ association could do much better than that, except, perhaps, 
in the reduction of expenses. I understand the plan is to reduce expenses 
by not making entry in the different States of this country. Most of the 
States require an annual license fee before an insurance company can do 
business, and I understand it is not proposed by the Bankers’ Association to 
make an entry, but to run the business from some central point like Chicago 
or New York. The danger of that is this, and the reason why State gov- 
ernments require insurance companies to pay license fees and take out char- 
ters, and so forth, is in order that they may have attorneys in the different 
States, upon whom service may be made; so that, if you get into a dispute 
with an insurance company, and they do not want to pay, you will not have 
to go to the home office, but you can bring suit against the company in your 
own Siate, and the insurance company must come to your State to fight the 
claim. 

It seems to me that this is an important point, because, as human nature 
exists everywhere in the same old form, there are bound to be disputes be- 
tween the executive committee of this fidelity department and the various 
individuals whom it insures. 

Now, if you have a dispute, upon whom are you going to serve process? 
Against the American Bankers’ Association? You would have to serve it 
individually on the various members, or you would have to go to the home 
office. If you have had the experience of instituting lawsuits at distant points, 
you know what that means; you know what it means to go to some distant 
city. As it is at present, every one of you with a claim against these bonding 
companies throughout the United States can serve the process against the 
particular attorney in the particular State, and the company has to bring 
its attorney. This is an important point, and one worthy of your consider- 
ation, it seems to me. 

I feel that many points could be brought out in a brief way. Yet the 
time of this association is valuable, and I do not believe I have the right 
to take up any more of your attention. I think the committee has per- 
formed a valuable service to the banks. 

The surety companies are in fierce competition for the business, and as 
long as they continue so we should be contented. If they form a combina- 
tion, then will be the time for the American Bankers’ Association to do 
something in retaliation; but it is not necessary at this time, and it seems 
to me, an inappropriate and unharmonious idea for the bankers of this 
country to take part in the insurance business, which involves such a hazard. 
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Mr. BARTLETT: Mr. President, to avoid misapprehension I wish to say 
that I agree with every word that the gentleman who has just spoken has 
said. My motion was not that the report be adopted, but that it be received, 
and that the committee be discharged, with the thanks of the convention. 

At the appropriate time, and I assume that this is not the appropriate 
time, there being no motion upon which we are now called to vote, I wish 
to have something to say along the lines of the remarks so ably made by 
the gentleman who has just spoken, in proposing any departure from the 
high and exalted plane occupied by this association, to the undignified scram- 
ble now going on between the surety companies to secure a little more of 
this bonding business. I apprehend that this is not the time to address re- 
marks to the proposed amendment. 

Mr. HAMILTON: Mr. President 

(Cries of “Question,” “Question.”’) 

Mr. HAMILTON: I should like to know if I have the right to speak—— 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion to discharge the committee would seem to 
preclude any further discussion. The matter comes before the convention 
upon the recommendation of the executive council that the constitutional 
amendment offered should not be adopted. The resolution offered by the 
gentleman who has just spoken, to discharge the committee with our thanks, 
would obviate the necessity of any further consideration of this matter. 

Mr. HAMILTON: After a motion has been put and seconded, I believe the 
members of the convention have a right to discuss it. 

THE PRESIDENT: Yes, I should say so, upon the merits of the question, 
speaking as to whether the resolution to discharge the committee should 
prevail. 

JAMES R. EpMuNps, Cashier National Bank of Commerce, Baltimore: Mr. 
President, I rise to a point of order. The committee has made a report, and 
it has been received by the convention. Therefore, it is superfluous to re- 
ceive a report that has already been received. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question before the convention is the motion to 
discharge the committee with a vote of thanks, and the receiving of the 
report was simply an incident in connection with that. 

WILLIAM GEORGE, President Second National Bank, Aurora, IIll.: Mr. 
President, this convention desires an opportunity to discuss this proposition, 
and many members are laboring under a misapprehension as to when that 
time will be. The motion of the gentleman on the other side of the house 
seems to contemplate a laying aside of this proposition. Several of the 
gentlemen assembled here, I am confident, wish an opportunity to discuss 
this matter. The committee has gone to great labor, taken great pains to 
investigate the subject, and I personally believe that we are in favor, as an 
association, of the adoption of that report, and the carrying out of the sug- 
gestions of that committee. 

I move that the motion of the gentleman on the other side of the house 
be laid upon the table. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded that the motion of the gentle- 
man who spoke—will you give his name? 

Mr. BARTLETT: Bartlett. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved 

Mr. BartretT: If I am not out of order, but if it will bring the matter 
up for consideration, I will withdraw my motion. It seems to me that the 
orderly procedure would be, first, the discharge of the committee, the duties 
of the committee having come to an end; and then to take up the recom- 
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mendation of the executive council, to decide whether this amendment should 
or should not be adopted. My motion went no further than discharging the 
committee and thanking it for its labors. Now, I am willing to withdraw 
that motion if it has embarrassed the convention, provided my second will 
consent, in order that the whole question may come up before the convention 
for consideration. 

THE PRESIDENT: There seems to be a desire to consider the question on 
its merits, and the matter was legitimately before the convention upon the 
report of the committee. If the gentleman who has just spoken will with- 
draw his motion, as he has suggested, and let the matter come up upon the 
report of the council, that will bring the matter, certainly, before the con- 
vention, and it can then be discussed on its merits. 

Mr. BARTLETT: It was foreign to my intention that the adoption of my 
motion should table this whole matter, and I therefore withdraw it. 

A DELEGATE: What bank do you belong to? 

Mr. BARTLETT: I have a message from the surety companies. I repre- 
sent the United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company. 

C. P. Mites: This is a bankers’ convention, not a surety company con- 
vention. 

Mr. BARTLETT: Have you more than one kind of membership in this con- 
vention? do you admit surety companies to your convention, and deny them 
voice and vote here? 

THE PRESIDENT: If your company is a member of the association, you are 
entitled to speak. The matter is before the convention, whether we shall 
adopt the constitutional amendment. 

WILLIAM GEORGE: Mr. President, I move that the report of this commit- 
tee be adopted. 

Mr. DismMUKES: Mr. President, I move that the amendment as proposed 
be adopted by the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question before the convention is upon the adop- 
tion of the resolution that the constitutional amendment offered by the com- 
mittee be not adopted. 

Mr. EpMUNDS: May we have it read? 

The amendment was read by the secretary as follows: 

(It is printed above.) 

Mr. EpMuNps: I understand that the motion is that that be not adopted? 

THE PRESIDENT: That is correct. 

Mr. EpmMuNDS: Would not the proper motion be to adopt the recommen- 
dation of the executive council? 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion is before the house to not adopt the consti- 
tutional amendment. If you wish to offer a substitute to that you can do so. 

Mr. EpMuNbDs: Do we vote on the recommendation, or not? 

THE PRESIDENT: We vote directly on the question of whether we adopt 
the constitutional amendment or not, unless there be a different motion sub- 
stituted by order of the convention. 

Mr. EpmMuNDS: It does not seem to be straight to me on parliamentary 
grounds. 

THE PRESIDENT: You can make an amendment, if you desire. 

Mr. EpMuNpDsS: They make a recommendation, and we should vote on 
that, it seems to me. 

F. G. BiceLtow, President First National Bank, Milwaukee, Wis.: Mr. 
President, I do not think it makes the least difference. The council has 
looked into this, and in its view, the amendment should not be adopted; but 
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a motion to adopt the amendment brings the question as squarely before the 
convention, and is a perfectly proper motion, I think. I think we ought 
not to spend time on the edge of this question, but get right at the question 
itself. 

If it be proper, Mr. President, I wish to say a word, having been a mem- 
ber of the council, and having considered it with the other members last 
night, I wish to say that I do not know of any committee that has done 
its work more thoroughly than this committee has done its work. Every 
man on that committee is thoroughly in favor of the plan, conscientiously, 
honestly in favor of it. Of that there can be no doubt, in my mind. They 
are all of opinion that it will be a great help to have it adopted in the form 
they have suggested. I disagree with them on that just as earnestly. I 
only ask now, and it seems to me appropriate, that this association, indi- 
vidually, and as a whole, you men, one at a time, and the whole body, shall 
give some little time and some little thought to the consideration of a ques- 
tion that is as important as this. I think it would be inappropriate and 
paradoxical for you, applauding on the one hand the work that has been 
done by this committee, to instantly accept its adoption without looking into 
it yourselves. 

Then, again, this association is not a corporation; it cannot sue or be 
sued. You make no financial responsibility here. You do not go so far— 
although in effect you almost do—as to seek to make a corporation of the 
American Bankers’ Association, and then deliberately take up the bonding 
business. But the association, throwing the name of the association around 
it, gives it a moral support and makes it almost appear that the association 
were doing it. You appoint trustees, you are compelled to audit their ac- 
counts, and in all real senses you father the plan, while not doing it in law. 
I confess that I do not like that. I do not think it is a good precedent for 
the association. I am not now speaking to the merits of doing this bonding 
business, but I am speaking of the method of doing it within yourselves, 
giving it a quasi, but not a real, endorsement. 

The motion now is that this shall become the law of the association, that 
the amendment shall carry. I think that a motion to refer it to the new 
council, and then let it be thoroughly considered by the bankers of the 
country—and I do not deem that it has been thoroughly considered by the 
bankers of the country—would be a wiser step for us to take. This able 
report that advocates this in the strongest terms has been sent to the bankers 
throughout the country, and they have read it, and they have had confidence 
in the men on the committee who have considered it, and they have simply 
replied in the affirmtive; but, as a matter of fact, the bankers that have 
said they wanted to go into this have not really looked into it themselves. 

I move to amend, if it is in order, by referring this question to the 
executive council, with the request that they correspond with the members 
of the association. 

The motion was seconded. 

J. J. SULLIVAN, President Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. 
President, as a member of the council I am heartily in favor of the motion 
just made. This same subject was submitted a year ago, and was not rec- 
ommended for adoption. The committee was then continued and instructed 
to go on with their investigations. The committee has certainly rendered 
a very valuable work in the investigation of this question, as evidenced by 
its report here to-day, and I do think the committee is entitled to great 
credit for the information which it has brought before us, covering this 
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very important question. I am clearly of the opinion, however, that we 
should not adopt this report to-day. 

The executive council, at its meeting last evening, decided against it. 
It has given the subject great consideration, and your executive council was 
not prepared last evening to recommend this for your adoption. I believe 
that you should give some consideration to the conclusions of your executive 
council. The subject was discussed in its entirety before the council, and 
the judgment of that council is against its adoption at this time. Hence, 
I think the motion of Mr. Bigelow is an eminently proper motion to make— 
that the entire subject be referred back to the incoming council for its further 
consideration and report. The move proposed is at variance with the general 
principles of our organization. However, if we can in our deliberations 
work out some scheme that will be advantageous to us without varying from 
the principles of the organization, which will result in great saving to the 
members of the association, I am in favor of it; but at this time I am op- 
posed to the adoption of the report of the committee and I am very strongly 
in favor of referring the subject back to the incoming council, 

C. Q. CHANDLER, Of Kansas: Mr. President, that we should take time to 
amply discuss this matter, none of us doubt, but that this matter should be 
referred back to the executive council to be carried over another year, I 
object. We have had a committee of five eminent gentlemen who have pre- 
sented a report here that is so plain that it is the A B C of this matter, and 
there is no reason why this convention right here in San Francisco, before 
we leave, should not pass upon this subject. 

We are not launching out into any new field. Mutual insurance is an old, 
old thing. The lumbermen of this country are saving themselves hundreds 
of thousands of dollars every year. The hardware men are doing the same 
thing. The millers are doing the same thing. And now, I cannot see any 
reason why we as bankers should not save this money for our own profits. 
The report of this committee shows that premiums of $388.000 are paid into 
the fidelity companies, which the gentleman from Baltimore represents. In 
turn, those noble companies have given us back $45,000. The net profits to 
the Baltimore and other surety companies are $343,000, net out of our pockets. 

I believe we should give this matter careful consideration. If we have 
not time to discuss it, let us set a date, right here, before we leave, at which 
it will be taken up intelligently, and at which time no motion can be rail- 
roaded through by surety company representatives. 

(A delegate arose.) 

Mr. CHANDLER (continuing): I have the floor, partner. The gentleman 
who first spoke from the stage—I would like to ask what bank he represents. 

Mr. RAMSEY: I represent the Union Bank and Trust Company, of Helena, 
Montana. 

Mr. CHANDLER: He lays stress on the fact that we would not be able to get 
the proper service if we should have a loss. I anticipate that the five gen- 
tlemen to be appointed by the executive council will take care of that, and 
that they will see that we are protected. This insurance, then, will be a 
voluntary matter; if you are not satisfied with it, you need not take it. Those 
that want to contribute to the Baltimore companies may do so, but fix it so 
that we who want to can have the benefit of this mutual insurance. 

R. L. Crampton, Assistant Cashier of the National Bank of the Republic, 
Chicago: Mr. President, I think it is right to inform the members of this 
body that the Helena Trust Company is agent for one of the Baltimore trust 
companies. 
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Mr. Huston, of Wood & Huston Bank, Marshall, Mo.: Mr. President, 
the gentleman who has criticised the work of this committee, at the same 
time, in the same breath, almost, has said the work of the committee has been 
most faithful and most efficient, more so than the work of any other com- 
mittee, in behalf of the association. I think I can say that the chief criticism 
that I have heard directed against the work of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation has been that it has failed to accomplish results, that their meetings 
have simply been meetings of good fellows, who went around the country 
junketing to have a good time, and did not do anything. 

Now, Mr. President, there is no question but what the work of this com- 
mittee, if adopted in this form, will prove of benefit to the members of this 
association. On the other hand, if the committee be discharged, simply with 
our thanks, then everything is undone, and more than undone; because these 
Baltimore companies, and New York companies, and other fidelity companies, 
know that this having been voted down once will never be taken up again. 

I want to make this suggestion: that if this is adopted we thereby make it 
possible, not that it is necessary, but that it is possible, for the executive 
council, at any time hereafter, to put in force the machinery that we will 
create by the adoption of this resolution. Without that machinery, how on 
earth can the bankers of the country take this subject up if it is necessary to 
take it up? These gentlemen tell you the bankers have not had opportunity 
to examine it. There is no plan to examine until some such machinery is 
adopted by the association. It is not necessary, even with the adoption of this 
amendment, for the executive council themselves to take this up, but it is 
possible, and it will always be possible, then, for them to take the matter 
up; and as long as the surety companies know that there is a provision in the 
constitution of the American Bankers’ Association to this effect, you may be 
sure of equitable rates, and you may be sure that you will be heard. But if 
you cut that possibility out, you will find you will have the same grievances 
that you had years ago. The difference is the difference between isolation and 
co-operation. If a bank needs anything, it needs co-operation, and the defeat 
of this measure to-day, if it indicated anything, would indicate that we do 
not believe in co-operation—that it is true we meet simply to have a good 
time, and that we stand apart. I think it is due to this committee and this 
association that we should at least adopt this amendment, whether we are in 
favor of it or not. 

THOMAS H. WILSON, Vice-President First National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio.: 
Mr. President, it does not follow that because we have an excellent committee 
who have given us excellent results thus far, that the committee is infallible 
in their recommendations submitted here. 

Now, it seems to me that $45,000 as the figures of the defalcations are not 
truly indicative of the fact about that. It is no disrespect to this able com- 
mittee to uphold the still larger committee, the executive council, who are 
equally level-headed. 

FreD HEINZ, President Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Daven- 
port, Iowa: Mr. President, I would like to know by what vote this passed the 
executive council, whether unanimously or otherwise, and whether there were 
any members of insurance companies on that council. 

THE PRESIDENT: I would state that the vote was twelve in favor of the 
report as presented, and eight against it. 

Mr. YouMANS: I move that the convention take a recess until half-past 


two. 


The motion was duly seconded, the question put, and the motion lost. 
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THE PRESIDENT: The motion to adjourn is lost, and the motion before the 
house is Mr. Bigelow’s motion. 

A division was called for. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those who are in favor of Mr. Bigelow’s motion will 
rise to be counted, after which those who are opposed will rise. The motion is 
to refer the matter back to the council. 

The question was taken and there were: Yeas, 120; nays, 138. 

A DELEGATE: I call for tellers. (The motion was seconded, the question 
put, and the motion lost.) 

J. B. FIntey, President Fifth National Bank, Pittsburg: Mr. President, 
may I speak on the original motion? 

THE PRESIDENT: The question has now been ordered. I should say it 
was not in order to speak on this question. We have voted down Mr. Bigelow’s 
resolution to refer it back to the council. The question now recurs upon the 
original motion. 

Mr. FINLEY: Mr. President, I certainly think we have a right to discuss 
the original motion now, not having had an opportunity to do so before. We 
have been discussing the substitute, and now the original motion is certainly 
debatable. 

(Cries of “Question,” “Question.” ) 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman may proceed, but he will please make 
his remarks as brief as possible. 

Mr. FIntey: Mr. President, I will say but a few words on this question. I 
understand, from the statement made by the chairman of the executive 
council, that last night when this question was considered twelve were op- 
posed to it, and eight members were in favor of it. If that be true, gentlemen, 
these twelve gentlemen are certainly entitled to your consideration as to their 
judgment, as well as the eight. Those eight gentlemen were members of the 
committee, and so were the twelve. I do not know how many members 
there were in the council. We all have the greatest confidnce in the mem- 
bers of the committee. They are men whom I have known for years; but we 
must have equal confidence in the other members of the executive council, 
those who are opposed to this. They have considered this carfully in that 
small body, and more carefully than we have done it this morning. Now, lI 
do not care particularly which way this goes, but I do think this: that you 
want to carefully consider the question, that the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion should carefully consider whether it wants to go into the insurance busi- 
ness. If they want to go into the fidelity insurance business, why not go into 
fire insurance for the banks; and if they should go into fire insurance, why 
not go into life insurance for the banks? 

(Cries of “Question,” “Question.” ) 

I, for one, am opposed to this, although, as I said before, I am not very 
particular about it one way or the other. I hope that, as you have put it in 
the position you now have, you will vote this down. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question is on the original motion. 

Mr. CHANDLER: I only have one word to say, Mr. President. We have 
the greatest respect for the executive council, we have the greatest respect 
for their opinions; but while that is true, those who are here in this con- 
vention are also thinkers and use their own gray matter. 

H. R. Lyon, President First National Bank, Mandan, North Dakota: Mr. 
President, I will speak for just a minute. Here is a discussion on recom- 
mendation of the board of directors. It seems to me that many of you are 
young fellows, and are just jumping right into this without very much con- 
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sideration. I want to reply to our friend from Kansas City in regard to these 
mutual companies. I am a miller. The Millers’ Mutual Company has noth- 
ing to do with our organization of millers. They are a corporation, they 
are separate and distinct in every way. 

I am also a lumberman, and the lumbermen’s organization is separate 
and distinct from such companies. 

Now, I think we should go slow on this. There is no reason why we 
should decide this now before lunch. Let us wait until after dinner. I be- 
lieve we will not act on this matter as a lot of boys. We are all supposed to 
be careful, conservative men. I would hate to have a lot of discounts passed 
on in this way. I simply ask that we appoint some time this afternoon to dis- 
cuss this. I am willing the matter be passed, but do not let us precipitate 
action immediately on this thing just because we have a clever committee 
that has done a magnificent work in preparing statistics for us. We must 
remember that we also have an executive council who are able men, and we 
ought to take note of the fact that a majority of them are not in favor if this 
at this time. So I say, let us give a little more time to it. 

Won. FELSINGER, President New York Savings Bank, New York: Mr. 
President, I do not desire to discuss this question, but simply call attention 
to the fact that if we are to vote on it, according to the constitution, it will 
require a two-thirds vote to adopt this amendment to the constitution. 

JoHN G. FLeTcHerR, President German National Bank, Little Rock, 
Arkansas: Mr. President, I suggest that we vote by States. We know that 
self-interest sometimes prompts men to do things. I would like to have the 
States called and a vote taken according to their representation in this body. 
I make that motion, if it is in order. 

A DELEGATE: That is not in order. 

Mr. FLETCHER: Well, I will withdraw that. I am like my friend from 
Pittsburg; it matters little with us whether it passes or not. We feel that we 
can organize ourselves under the suggestion by the committee, without recom- 
mendation by this body. 

I say, furthermore, that the idea of only paying out $45,000 in losses and 
receiving so much, cuts no figure in this question. I have paid insurance 
on a house for four years, and it has never burned down yet, thank God. I 
have been paying, as President of the German National Bank of Little Rock, 
indemnity to these companies for years, and none of the boys have ever 
stolen a cent. That is no reason why we should condemn this insurance 
policy business. I am decidedly in favor of insuring our employes in a good 
company to keep them from going to their friends and having them involved 
in personal liabilities. .That is my idea. I think we might as well go along 
in the good old way. 

I have been attending these national bankers’ association meetings for a 
number of years. I am delighted to meet with my brother bankers from all 
sections of the country, and I believe, in the main, they will do the right 
thing. I am opposed to suggesting legislation of that sort in this body. I 
thank you. 

(Cries of “Question,” “Question.’’) 

Mr. HAMILTON: Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention—There 
is nothing that pleases this committee more than the discussion of this ques- 
tion as it is being discussed by the members of this association. It is one 
of the most important features that was ever presented to you as a body to 
consider, and you should consider it carefully. The committee has advocated 
radical views and radical methods for this association to adopt. We are con- 
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vinced that we are right. We have considered every question that the gen- 
tlemen raised here from every standpoint conceivable, from every point 
of attack that we could find would be considered, and after careful considera- 
tion for eight years we have come to the conclusion that this is the only 
practical way to do this business. 

When that committee was appointed in 1898, the bankers of this country 
were paying for their bonds from $1.40 to $10 a thousand, and the gentleman 
who paid the ten-dollar rate informed this committee that he enjoyed a 
special rate from the insurance company, and if we betrayed his confidence 
he would hold us individually responsible. We informed him that it was 
no betrayal of confidence on our part to inform him that the same company 
were rating the same risk for other parties at $2.50 per thousand. 

At the time this committee was appointed, seventy per cent. of the 
losses were being contested by the fidelity insurance companies. Since the 
work of this committee has been followed up and studied, and considered by 
the membership of the association, there are, to-day, but forty per cent. of 
the losses being contested. At the time this committee was appointed there 
was not a single bond written by a single fidelity company in the United 
States that could be collected under any court of law in any State. 

The conditions of those bonds have not materially been improved, but 
it is now policy for the companies to pay. The gentleman here alluded to 
the fact that the average loss is only $45,000. He did not understand our 
position in this matter. The average losses paid are only $45,000. The losses 
only amount to in the neighborhood of $100,000—the bonded loss—to the 
membership of this association. But actually, the loss paid for the past 
ten years has not exceeded $45,000. The proposition of creating a board of 
trustees to handle this bond is the only practical way that this can be done. 
This board of trustees would be the custodian of the bonds; they can sue 
and be sued, they have the same standing in any court of record that any 
corporation would have, only in a different form of action. 

The gentleman spoke here of the possibility of bringing suit against the 
trustees. That has been provided for in the rules and regulations which 
are to be adopted by this executive council, if you, in your wisdom, see fit 
to adopt the amendment to the constitution. I thank you, gentlemen. 

THE PRESIDENT: Those in favor of the adoption of the constitutional 
amendment will please rise, after which those opposed will rise. 

The question was taken and the President announced that on this ques- 
tion there were, in favor of the amendment, yeas, 133; nays, 98. 

THE PRESIDENT: There not being two-thirds in favor of this motion, it 
is lost. | 

J. M. Extiorr, President First National Bank, Los Angeles: Mr. Presi- 
dent and Gentlemen—Los Angeles is second in prosperity and progress of 
the cities of the coast, and as regards hospitality it is second to no city in 
the United States. Some gentlemen who came on the New York excursion 
with some others have already registered with us as signifying their inten- 
tion of being our guests on next Monday and Tuesday. We wish every gen- 
tleman in this house who wishes to visit us on those days, or either of them, 
to be good enough to register his name, so that we will know how many 
guests we will have to provide for, and we will try to provide with a whole 
heart that comes from the south. 

THE PRESIDENT: Gentlemen, I wish to call attention to the constitutional 
provision, which will be found in the programme. It is as follows: 
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The secretary read Section 2 of Article III. of the constitution, relating 
to the appointment of a nominating committee. 

The next report is the report of the committee on uniform laws, by 
Mr. Frank W. Tracy. 

In the absence of Mr. Tracy, the report was submitted by his son as 
follows: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON UNIFORM LAWS.—By FRANK W. Tracy, CHAIRMAN. 


We have the pleasure to report that we have added to the list two States 
during the past year—the States of Idaho and Montana. We find it extremely 
difficult to reconcile the views of the various members of the Legislature in the 
various States. There is hardly a member of the Legislature but what has his 
peculiar ideas which he thinks ought to become part of the law, which, if we 
admitted, we would have no uniform law. As an example, in the State of Nebraska 
we got the bill nearly through when some members thought it ought to be amended, 
and it was so thoroughly amended that we had to abandon the support of it. 
What we want is uniformity in all the States. We also hear the statement quite 
frequently made that this law is offered because of the fact that it comes from 
the bankers. During the past year we have proven this statement to be unfounded. 
In the State of Illinois, in order to test the matter, an agreement was made 
between your committee and the Illinois Bar Association by which the Illinois 
Bar Association was to have entire control of the bill, while our committee was 
to say nothing. I am sorry to say the result was that no bill was passed. But 
we are not discouraged. We have only to refer to a recent report of the Hon. 
Lyman D. Brewster, Chairman of the Commission on Uniform State Laws of 
the American Bar Association, who has lent his time and talents to the furtherance 
of these measures. He says: 


“Ten years ago we presented and recommended for general adoption a uniform 
law on weights and measures. About the utility of this act it would seem impos- 
sible to raise a question. Surely the bushel ought to be uniform throughout the > 
country. Well, it has passed four States in ten years. Our proposed acts on wills 
and deeds shared about the same fate. Three years ago the Conference ventured 
into the troublous region of divorce, and not a single State, so far as I know, has 
passed our modest proposed law on divorce procedure intended to restrain tramp 
divorces and to give the defendant an opportunity to be heard in court. On the 
other hand, as already stated, the Negotiable Instruments Act, in the form of a 
short code, has been successfully adopted, although thirty-six pages in length. 
As to its permanency, one can only say that in six years only one or two trivial 
changes have been made, occasioned by the effect of revenue stamps on sight 
drafts and the like.’’ 

It seems that the law for the adoption of a uniform law for weights and 
measures, which ought to have no opposition whatever, has only passed in four 
States, in ten years, whilst we have succeeded in passing our Negotiable Instruments 
Law in twenty-three States in seven years. 

The evolution of the law from a digest into its present practical form is inter- 
esting, and I again quote Judge Brewster: 


‘‘A studious English lawyer—Mr. M. D. Chalmers, now Parliamentary Counsel 
to the Treasury, a born draftsman and so far removed from a radical ‘‘Benthamite’’ 
as it is possible for an Oxford man to be—read over carefully all the reported 
English cases on the law of bills and notes and put their substance in an admirable 
digest. This digest proved at once so serviceable that the merchants and bankers 
of Great Britain insisted that it should be drafted in the form of a code and have 
the authority of legislative sanction. After its redrafting in the form of a code 
and a great deal of committee work on it, both in and out of Parliament, by mer- 
chants, bankers and lawyers, it was passed in 1882 by both houses as the Bills of 
Exchange Act. It proved to be a success every way both for laymen and lawyers, 
and was soon adopted in the British colonies. 

“Equally simple and natural was its introduction into the United States. In 
1895 a small body of American lawyers appointed by several States—New York 
State having initiated the movement—for the purpose of promoting uniform State 
laws on certain subjects wherein existing laws were variant, uncertain and often 
conflicting, recognized in the English Bills of Exchange Act a convenient and excel- 
lent basis for an American law on the same subject, and this partial codification 
seemed to them, after much study thereon, almost the only practicable method of 
obtaining the uniformity they were deputed to secure. The result was Mr. Craw- 
ford’s Negotiable Instruments Law. Mr. Crawford proved so ready and able a 
draftsman that his predecessor, Mr. Chalmers, said in his address before the 
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American Bar Association last summer: ‘If I could do the work over again I could 
produce a better act, and I am glad to see that you, in your Negotiable Instruments 
Act, which has now been adopted by so many States, have in many respects 
improved on the English measure.’ ”’ 


The following is a list of the States now operating under the law: 

Connecticut—April 5, 1897. 

Colorado—July 15, 1897. (Notes falling due Saturday are payable the same day, 
except those falling due in Denver on any Saturday during June, July and August, 
when they are payable the following Monday.) 

Florida—August 3, 1897. 

New York—October 1, 1897. 

Massachusetts—January 1, 1899. (Three days’ grace allowed sight drafts.) 

Maryland—June 1, 1898. 

Virginia—July 1, 1898. 

North Carolina—March 8, 1898. (Three days’ grace on notes, acceptances and 
sight drafts.) 

District of Columbia—April 3, 1899. 

Wisconsin—May 15, 1899. 

Tennessee—May 12, 1899. 

Oregon—May 19, 1899. 

Washington—June 7, 1899. 

Utah—July 1, 1899. 

Rhode Island—July 1, 1899. (Three days’ grace on sight drafts.) 

North Dakota—July 1, 1899. 

Arizona—September 1, 1901. (Except by clerical error, chapter on Promissory 
Notes and Checks omitted.) 

Iowa—July 1, 1902. (Amended to give three days’ grace, on each of which 
demand may be made.) 

New Jersey—July 4, 1902. 

Ohio—June 1, 1903. 

Pennsylvania—July 1, 1901. 

Montana—March 7, 1903. 

Idaho—May 1, 1903. 

It is hoped that an earnest effort may be made by each of the bankers of 
the States noted below, the Legislatures of which meet next winter, to bring to 
the attention of the legislator of his district the great value of having his act 
among the laws of the State: Louisiana, Maryland, Mississippi, Vermont. 

FRANK W. TRACY, Chairman; 
J. B. BROWN, 
HOMER A. MILLER, 
Committee. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business is the report of the Committee on 


Bureau of Education. 
The chairman, Robert J. Lowry, submitted the following report: 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTFE ON EDUCATION. 


SAN FRANCISCO, OCT. 20, 1903. 

Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association : 

The work of your committee on education during the past year has been devoted largely 
to the American Institute of Bank Clerks. The constructive period in the history of this 
institute has been succeeded by the period of crystallization, and the institute, is in the 
opinion of your committee, no longer an experiment. 

It gives me pleasure to hand you herewith the report of Mr. J. B. Finley, president of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks. There bas been no radical departure from the original! 
plan of operation, for this has not been deemed expedient in view of experience for the 
past years of the institute. Still, the natural law of development has not been ignored, and 
wherever an improvement on our original plan has suggested itself it has been adopted, 
when the success of the institute or its efficiency demanded it. 

During the past year the institute has suffered a serious loss in the death of its able and 
enthusiastic secretary, Mr. A. O. Kittredge. He had the institute greatly at heart, and had 
shaped to a great extent the work, which has progressed so successfully. Since his death, 
however, others have taken up the work, and your committee feel that it is in good hands. 
The active management of the affairs of the institute is now in the hands of the Account, 
Audit and Assurance Company, and the trustees of the institute have considered it advisable 
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to continue for the present the arrangement heretofore existing for the conduct of the cor- 
respondence school of banking and the publication of the ** Bulletin.” 

As you are no doubt aware, the * Bulletin” of the institute is conducted on strictly 
educational lines, and is intended to be the literary clearing-house of institute work. It is 
neither a vehicle of banking news nor a magazine of learned financial essays. In its columns 
the best efforts of individual chapter members and students are published for the benefit of 
all, and the fact that the ** Bulletin ” has some 6,000 subscribers is conclusive evidence of its 
utility as an instrument of education. 

Those who have the work in hand are enthusiastic business men, and I feel that the 
American Bankers’ Association cannot do better than to continue this work so auspiciously 
begun, It is certainly doing a great deal of good in helping those who wish to become 
efficient bank workers, and to perfect themselves in the scieuce of modern banking. Besides 
it enables banks and bankers to always have a supply of efficient and capable material from 
which to select the working force of the banking institutions of the country. 

It is bardly worth while to consume your time in elaborating upon the work or the 
feasibility of the plan. As I stated, its experimental period has passed, and it now becomes 
the duty of this association to maintain this institute. We want to continue our work along 
this line, as the results obtained to this time fully warrant us in expecting greater results in 
the future. 

The balance left over from the last appropriation is about $3,000, same as last year, and 
your committee respectfully asks the appropriation of $10,000, or so much as will be neces- 
sary to continue the institute and inerease the scope of its usefulness in the educational! 
branch of our association work. ROBERT J. Lowry, Chairman. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF BANK CLERKS—REPORT OF THE PRESIDENT. 


To the Committee on Education, American Bankers’ Association ; 

The year since the date of the last report to the American Bankers’ Association conven- 
tion in New Orleans has been eventful. It is practically the third year in the history of the 
American Institute of Bank Clerks, although only two and one-half years of active work 
participated in by the bank clerks of the country have passed. 

The growth of the institute has been rapid, and the soundness of the original scheme has 
been conclusively demonstrated by the fact thet natural evolution has occasioned only 
adaptations. 

As stated in previous reports, the work of the institute is carried on along three distinct 
but interdependent lines, the chapters, the students of the correspondence school of bank- 
ing, and the ** Bulletin.” 

The work of the chapter members was in a sense focussed in the chapter convention held 
at Cleveland, O., Sept. 18 and19. This was the first meeting of a national character of chap- 
ter members, twenty-three out of thirty chapters, numbering some 3,000 members, were 
represented by 112 delegates, besides which a number of bank clerks, bankers and others 
attended unofficially. 

Papers of unusual excellence by bank clerks were presented, read and discussed with a 
marked degree of interest, and ashowing of intimate and accurate knowledge of the subjects 
treated developed in the discussion. A spirited debate on a subject of prime importance to 
banking men was held between representatives of Detroit, Washington and Philadelphia chap- 
ters on the one side, and Buffalo, Minneapolis and Providence on the other. The arguments 
pro and con were well expressed. 

Prominent bankers attended the banquet of the convention and addressed the delegates : 

O. H. Stafford, Secretary and Treasurer of the Broadway Savings and Loan Co. and the 
Woodland Ave. Savings and Loan Co., of Cleveland, O.; M. H. Wilson, Secretary and Treas- 
urer of the Western Reserve Trust Co., Cleveland, O.; C. B. Mills,Cashier of the People’s 
Trust and savings Bank, Clinton, Lowa. 

The proceedings of the convention have been published in full in the October 15 “ Bulle- 
tin,’ and it is unnecessary to further repeat them here. The convention was orderly and busi- 
nesslike in every respect, and compares favorably with conventions of older and more ex- 
perienced bodies. 

The work of the individual chapters during the year has been attended with abundant 
evidence of benefits to members, largely increased’interest on the part of bankers and the gen- 
eral business public, and enthusiasm in the movement is everywhere displayed. Papers of 
exceptional quality have been prepared and read by members before their respective chap- 
ters, published in the ** Bulletin,’ and have attracted wide and favorable attention. 

Debates between various chapters have been productive of good results, and have dis- 
closed a number of ready and fluent speakers among the chapter members. 

Men of national reputation have gone to considerable trouble to address the various chap- 
ters. Bank officers and bankers of prominence throughout the country display an ever-in- 
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creasing interest and appreciation. State bankers’ conventions have included in their pro- 
ceedings commendatory mention of the institute. At the convention of the North Carolina 
Bankers’ Association, Mr. Caldwell Hardy, president of the American Bankers’ Association, 
said : 

**It should be remembered in discussing the advantages of the institute and the expedi- 
ency of sustaining the work so auspiciously begun, that young men are being trained along 
the lines of membership in the American Bankers’ Association. Up to date, the American In- 
stitute of Bank Clerks has been distinctively known as a creature of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and whatever bank clerks have derived from it they have understood to come 
direct from this fountain source. 

Itis worth much to the American Bankers’ Association as an organization that young 
men are being thus trained to think of it as their alma mater, and that from which they derive 
substantial benefits. Every bank elerk who is taking a course in the correspondence school 
of Banking, or one whe is a member of a local chapter, or who is a reader of the ** Bulletin,” 
is thus being trained for the high responsibilities of membership and represeatation in the 
American Bankers’ Association.”’ 

Mr. O. J. Sands, president of the Virginia State Bankers’ Association, at the recent con- 
vention at Richmond, said : 

‘“*The American Bankers’ Association has taken great interest in the American Institute 
of Bank Clerks. I commend this work to all our banks and theiremployees. This institution 
gives every ambitious clerk opportunities that heretofore could not be procured, and which 
are of inestimable value to him, and through him to hisemployer. It provides a correspond- 
ence school of instruction so that every clerk, whether a member of a chapter or not, can 
receive instruction, and it publishes a semi-monthly paper called ‘ The Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Bank Clerks,’ which should be in the hands of every bank clerk in Virginia; 
indeed, many officers find much of interest and instruction in its columns.”’ 

Col. Robert J. Lowry, President of the Lowry National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., at the recent 
convention of the Georgia State Bankers’ Association, said: 

** Many of you are doubtless aware of the fact that the American Bankers’ Association is 
maintaining an institute for the education of bank clerks. It is so managed that any bank 
clerk can get information that will be very valuable to him, and of course very valuable to 
every bank in the State of Georgia. 

There is issued twice a month a paper known as the * Bulletin,’ which is full of sugges- 
tions and lessons upon banking from the elementary branches of banking on up through the 
higher and more complicated problems that arise from time to time in our profession. The 
subscription list of the * Bulletin,’ which embraces subscribers all over the country, is 
about 6,000. 

It was my pleasure to attend a meeting of the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Bank Clerks a few months ago in the city of New York, which chapter is com- 
posed of about 400 men. I thought I would find bank clerks there of ages ranging from 15 to. 
30 years and upwards, but I found some of them there as old as I am, and that’s getting along 
up the ladder pretty well. They seemed to be learning, and that chapter of the institute 
was doing a great deal of good. The bankers were there, too, and they took great interest in 
it, and one of the bankers told me that the best clerks he ever had he got through that insti- 
tute. He had found that they were up todate. Said he: *Take a young man that has been 
through this elementary education, that has been given to him either by mail or through 
these chapters, and he will step right into the place of one that it would take two years to 
train up before.’ 

Now, [am sorry to say that we have not a chapter in Georgia. Iam very greatly inter- 
ested in this work, and I would like very much to see chapters in the larger places —I say this 
because I presume the smaller places could not well afford it. Now, I earnestly hope that 
this association will do something to help this cause along. I have been pretty prominently 
connected with the movement for some time past, and I would like to have something to 
show from Georgia, and to show that I have done some work at home. I hope that com- 
mencing now the Georgia Bankers’ Association wili encourage their clerks to meet together, 
and talk about financial ideas and propositions, for I am sure it will help them, and he!p the 
banks of the State as well. 

Now, if you will help mea little along the line of my proposition of getting up some 
chapters of the American Institute of Bank Clerks, I will appreciate your co-operation and 
support in this direction. I especially appeal to Augusta, Macon, Columbus, Savannah and 
Atlanta—yes, right here at home.”’ 

And these are but a few of the many expressions of interest from bankers. 

Chapter libraries are being formed, embracing standard works, on financial] and economic 
subjects, and are larzely employed by the members in their work. That of the St. Louis 
chapter now includes some 290 books of from one to twelve volumes each. 
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Promotions indicative of the real worth of the institute work have rewarded many mem- 
bers. Of all the promotions of bank clerks in Chicago during the year, eighty-six per cent. 
were of chapter members, although only one-fifth of the bank clerks of Chicago are enrolled 
in that chapter. The president of the Buffalo chapter has been promoted to an Assistant 
Cashiership ; president of Minneapolis chapter to like position, and San Francisco chapter has 
been similarly honored. St. Paul chapter was for a time without officers, every one having 
been promoted tu Assistant Cashiers. And there have been many promotions of institute 
members outside of chapters. 

The correspondence school ot banking, in its important function, cannot be overesti- 
mated. It brings the advantages of the institute to the greatest possible number of bank 
clerks. Especially helpful to bank clerks deprived by geographical situation of the chance 
of chapter membership, it is also greatly appreciated among chapter members. But ten per 
cent. of the enrolled students are chapter members, which seems to indicate that this branch 
of the work is most appreciated by clerks of banks located in the smaller towns, i. e., country 
banks. 

Chapters us a whole are being interested in the work along the line of the theses plan. 
Papers on subjects assigned to the various chapters, after discussion and revision in the 
author chapters, are sent for discussion to other chapters and the final product published in 
the “ Bulletin,” whereby it is presented to the students who are not chapter members and to 
every other chapter. Similarly the best papers prepared by the individual student are pre- 
sented through the “ Bulletin ”’ to the chapter students. 

The studies of the correspondence school are divided into thirteen elective courses on 
the following subjects: 


Practical Banking, Double Entry Bookkeeping, Financial History, 
Bank Arithmetic, Business Correspondence, Penmanship, 
Commercial Law, Practical Finance, Commercial Geography, 
Commercial Rhetoric, English Grammar, Shorthand, 


Civil Government. 


There are at present enrolled in these various courses some 800 students. When it is con- 
sidered that one of the largest and most aggressive correspondence schools in the country 
took years to reach 600 students, the success assured to the correspondence school of bank- 
ing cannot be questioned. 

In the studies in practical banking, commercial law, double-entry bookkeeping, bank 
arithmetic, shorthand, business correspondence, commercial rhetoric, English grammar and 
penmanship, the examinations are by questions and answers. 

Each of these courses is divided into sections. Whenastudent enrolls in any of these sub- 
jects his fitness for pursuing the course of study selected is first determined. He is required 
to furnish information concerning his education, training and experience, and also to specify 
the special object he has in view in taking up the desired study. If thisexamination reveals 
the need of work more elementary in character as a foundation, the student will be officially 
advisec of the fact and such suggestions offered as may be warranted. When the course of 
study is approved, a textbook is sent to the student, together with letters of instruction, and 
examination questions relating to the first two sections. The letters of instruction are per- 
sonal letters, adapted as closely as possible to the student’s individual needs, telling him how 
to proceed with his study and what features to lay special stress upon. In accordance with 
these directions he begins the study of the first section of the course. When he has mas- 
tered the first section he lays it aside and answers the examination questions relating to its 
contents. The answered questions are mailed to the institute. There they are carefully ex- 
amined and corrected and marked according to merit. They are then returned to the student, 
accompanied by a letter of suggestions and criticisms. If the answers of the student show 
that he has failed to getan intelligent understanding of the subject, that fact is brought to his 
attention, and he is directed to go over the ground again and to submit to the institute satis- 
factory evidence of improvement. When he hascomplied with these requirements, his papers 
on the first section are returned to him, and he receives the third section of the course with a 
letter of instruction and the examination questions covering the text. 

Thus, the student has in his possession always asection of study waiting for his attention 
to which he can devote himself promptly, while his work on the section immediately preced- 
ing is passing through the mail to the institute and 1s there being examined. By this method 
he can carry on his studies as rapidly as the time at his disposal will permit. When he meets 
with difficulties that he cannot overcome by earnest, unaided effort, the institute will give 
him such help and guidance as may be advisable. He has only to write out and mail a clear 
statement of the facts he cannot understand, and the necessary information and instruction 
will be promptly supplied. 

The studies in commercial geography, financial history, practical finances and civil gov- 
ernment, the preparation of short pupers or theses, take the place of examination by ques- 
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tions and answers. The nature of these subjects makes it almost impossible to test a student’s 
knowledge of them by aseries of categorical questions and answers. The training the student 
receives in putting his thoughts on paper, expressed in simple, clear language and arranged 
in logical sequence, is of greater value to him as an educational discipline than answering 
disconnected questions about undigested information. After the student has enrolled and 
has passed the preliminary test of his fitness for taking up the study selected, a textbook is 
sent him, together with letters of instruction and advice regarding the way he should carry 
on his work. These are personal letters, based on facts furnished by the student. and their 
purpose is to meet as fully as possible his individual needs. Each course is divided into sec- 
tions. When a student begins his work letters of instruction covering the first two sections 
of the course are sent him, together with a list of subjects relating to the text of these sec- 
tions, When he has mastered the first section he lays it aside and selects from the subjects on 
that section one upon which he writes a short paper. This he mails to the institute and then 
begins work on the second section. His paper is corrected and criticised, given a percentage 
mark and returned to him, along with a letter and subjects regarding the third section. This 
method is continued to the end of the course. 

The tuition fee for each course is $15. This fee includes one year’s subscription to the 
* Bulletin ’ and also textbook and all instruction and examination papers, which become the 
property of the student. 

Group courses have been arranged by combining the essential features of the elective 
courses on those subjects most closely related. Students are thus afforded comprehensive 
training for specific lines of work without the necessity of absorbing the separate course on 
each topic. The fees for the group courses are materially less than the cost of the same in- 
struction in the separate courses. Special groupings to meet the peculiar needs of the indi- 
vidual student are also arranged at similarly reduced cost. 

The “* Bulletin’ may be described as the warp of the institute fabric. It is so closely re- 
lated to the other divisions of the institute work, in addition to its distinctive character, that 
anything said about the ** Bulletin” reflects at once the whole institute. 

Purely educational, it is of wide influence, already reaching some 6,000 subscribers. Every 
State and Territory in the Union and many foreign countries are represented on its mailing 
list. 

Evidence of the esteem in which it is held is found in the many appreciative letters re- 
ceived from subscribers. It is the mental clearing-house of institute members, facilitating 
exchange of ideas. It is the exponent of the institute to the general banking public. It 
is esteemed by the bankers of the country asa valuable compendium of banking informa- 
tion. 

As generally indicating the success of the institute as a whole, there appear in the fol- 
lowing pages of this report typical letters receised from subscribers and students, and a list 
of prominent men who have interested themselves in forwarding the movement. 

At once illustrative of what the institute has accomplished, for an individual, student. 
subscriber and chapter member, and a comprehensive description of the institute as it ap- 
peals to the bank clerk, there is presented also the prize essay on the institute written by Mr. 
W. F. Mackay, of the Cleveland Trust Co., Cleveland, O. Twenty papers, each one worthy of 
note, were prepared for this competition, all examples of what the institute has done and an 
indication of the good it can do. J. B. FINLEY, President. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business on the programme is the address by 
Mr. L. P. Hillyer, Cashier of the American National Bank, of Macon, Ga. 


MONEY ORDERS OF BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS.—ADDRESS OF L. P. HILLYER, CASHIER 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, MACON, GA. 


Mr. President, Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—A more appropriate name could not have been given those small 
evidences of debt issued by the post office and the express companies: than 
‘‘money orders.’’ They are just what their name implies—orders for money. They 
have been used by the public for many years, and have always been honored 
when properly presented for payment. Not only the upper and middle class of 
the United States, but the ignorant negroes of the South, the half-educated forcign 
laborers of the Northern and Western States and the ‘heathen Chinee’’ of the 
Pacific Slope have been taught to believe in the solvency of these orders. They 
are perfectly familiar with their form, shape and color, and they know that the 
Government of these United States guarantees the payment of one, while the 
great and powerful express companies guarantee the payment of the other. They 
have the same faith in these orders as they have in the actual money of the 
Government, 
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Without going into details, but just to show the size to which the money 
order business of this country has grown, I will mention the fact that the post 
office now does a daily business of over $1,200,000, averaging about $7 per order. 
As to the express companies, reliable figures can be had from the brief issued by 
the American Express Company in its suit with the Government on the war 
revenue tax some years ago, and from which I quote the following: ‘‘In the year 
ending December 31, 1899, money orders were sold by all express companies to 
the number of 10,135,052, aggregating a total amount of $120,040,277.65. The ex- 
press money order averages $11.84 per order and the average rate was ten cents 
per order.’’ It has been estimated that a clean profit of three million dollars 
is annually made by the Government and the express companies in the selling 
of these orders, and the business is steadily growing. 


EXPERIENCES IN SEVERAL STATES. 


In view of these facts, it is but natural that there should have been a general 
agitation among the banks of America to recover this money-order business. In 
1894 the Texas Bankers’ Association adopted what was called the reciprocal draft, 
for the purpose of competing with the post office and express companies. This 
was a special form furnished to members by the association, limited in amount 
to $200 and cashed without discount by any member. The association expended 
considerable money in supplying the forms and advertising matter. A number 
of banks expended an additional amount to advertise it. Efforts to popularize 
this instrument proved futile, the public seeming slow to recognize a draft as 
equal to a money order. The Georgia Bankers’ Association, in 1896, two years 
afterwards, adopted what was called a circular check, which, likewise, ran its 
course. It has been thought by the friends of these enterprises that neither in- 
strument was properly named. Both should have been called money orders. It 
would have taken two decades to have taught the masses what was meant by 
the terms reciprocal draft, and circular check. But the bankers of the Lone Star 
State, with that same determination and heroism displayed by their forefathers 
when they gained their independence under the gallant Sam Houston, would not 
give up the fight. With renewed enthusiasm, they have adopted what is now 
called the bank money order, which has been in use for several years. The Texas 
money order is drawn on New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas City, New Or- 
leans and other points and bears the insignia of the association in the form of 
a shield. In an address made by Mr. J. W. Butler, the sccretary of the Texas 
Bankers’ Association, he said: “‘The system of money orders, issued under the 
auspices of the Texas Bankers’ Association, has proven quite a success. For many 
years, the subject of how to combat the inroads of the express companies and the 
post office engaged our conventions. We found the key to the problem when we 
decided by resolution that the members of our association would make no charge 
for cashing bank exchange when $200 or under. 

‘‘Besides benefiting the members by this enterprise, we have enlightened our 
association. The money-order idea is largely to be credited for the increase of 
membership in the Texas Association from 239 at its introduction, to the present 
splendid number of 470, and the system is a potent factor in retaining this large 
membership. To summarize the advantages of the system: First, your exchange 
bears the statement: ‘“‘bank money order.’’ This enables you to advertise your 
exchange as ‘‘money order,’’ which term is well understood by the public. Second, 
you offer an order that will be cashed without discount almost anywhere in this 
country. We have not had reported a single instance where a bank charged for 
eashing one of such orders.”’ 

The Missouri Bankers’ Association, which boasts of the largest membership in 
proportion to the number of banks, has recently adopted a money-order system. 
So has that active and wide-awake Minnesota Association, and I am informed 
that Kansas and California have a bank money-order system of some kind. 
Washington, Nebraska, New York, Michigan, Louisiana, Tennessee and Virginia 
have already adopted, or contemplate adopting, a money-order system in the 
near future. 


BANK MONEY ORDERS MUST BE MADE ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 


Thus it will be seen that the idea is a popular one, and it will not be long 
before many other States will be giving these money orders a trial. I believe 
that to a large extent the State associations will succeed with these orders, but 
it is mv fixed opinion that until a money-order system can be devised whereby 
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its orders will be asked—not almost everywhere, but everywhere—as readily as 
are the orders issued by the post office and express companies, the post office 
and express companies will not be very much annoyed by our competition. The 
business obtained by these very wide-awake and enterprising State associations 
will not grow to any great and magnificent extent until they adopt some plan 
which will make the money orders issued by the little banks of Ty Ty, Georgia. 
and Lickskillet, Texas, just as good as the orders issued by those mastodon banks 
in the great reserve cities. Not only must they do this, but they must establish 
the fact in every State of the Union that an order issued by one bank is as good 
as an order issued by any other bank. The wise and progressive leaders of these 
State bankers’ associations are endeavoring to have their money-order systems 
adopted by all the other States. When they succeed in this, a long step forward 
will have been made, but the system will still be incomplete. It is absolutely 
necessary for every money order issued to be as good as gold, and the question 
has been asked: ‘‘How can it be made so?’’ It is infinitely casier for the public 
to become posted as to the reliability of the post office and express companies 
than it is to learn about the standing of thousands of different banks from Maine 
to California. In answer to this, it is urged that no one ever saw a financial 
statement of the express company, and yet the public buys its orders by the 
thousands. This is not a good argument. It is an easy matter to gain the con- 
fidence of the public. and so long as honest methods prevail, this confidence can 
be retained; but let one act of dishonesty or insolvency be committted, and that 
confidence is lost forever. It sometimes happens that the payment of an express 
order is delayed for a time because some officer is short of ready cash, but we 
have yet to learn of the absolute repudiation of an express order because of the 
company’s insolvency. Until we learn of this, the confidence in express money 
orders will continue to increase; but if an express company should ever fail, and 
its orders be flung upon the buyers as worthless paper, it will take fifty years to 
outlive the prejudice that will be formed against them. The most successful bank 
money-order system ever devised, or that can ever be devised, will ultimately fail 
if an occasional order is allowed to go to protest. It is not enough to win success 
—we must deserve it. It is not enough to secure the confidence of the people who 
buy our orders. but we must also secure the confidence of the banks in every 
State and Territory which may be called upon to cash them. We must make our 
orders safe. These money orders must have something behind them besides the 
bank which issues them. May the day never come when the orders issued by any 
of our members can be justly styled ‘‘wild-cat orders.’’ There must be some 
solvent guarantee that no matter if the bank of issue fails irretrievably, its orders 
will be promptly paid. An absolutely successful bank money order will never be 
attained until this is done. These State associations will some day find this 
guarantee and all will be well, but that day will be greatly hastened if our 
American Bankers’ Association, with its power and influence, would lend the State 
association its mighty aid. Now is the appointed time for us to act. We, who 
banded ourselves together for the purpose of promoting the interests of the banking 
fraternity. should help them in this titanic struggle. 


‘It is more worthy to leap in ourselves 
Than tarry till they push us.”’ 


I will not weary you with the details of the various ways in which this help 
might be given, but I am sure that success awaits our efforts. We have but to 
start the machinery in motion with the right men in control and we will have a 
money order that will stand the test, not for an age, but for all time. It will 
become so strong in the minds of the people that they will hoard these orders in 
times of panic along with the cash they draw from the very banks which issue 
them. Let us help them, not carelessly, but cautiously and advisedly. The wisest 
financiers of this world are American bankers, and the wisest of American bankers 
are members of this association. It is an idle tongue that will declare these 
bankers unequal to the task proposed. Before we turn our faces to the East, let 
us instruct our executive council to assist the State associations in their heroic 
fight. Let the council choose the wisest, brightest and most active to perform 
this work, and you may be sure that the money-order system they approve will 
close forever the ranting mouths of moss-back critics. They will give us a money 
order that cannot be altered or raised—an order that will be uniform in shape, 
size and color, so that it will be easily recognized wheréver seen—an order which 
in five years, with the tremendous advertising and backing which this association 
alone can give, will be as familiar to the Filipino as his Spanish coin—an order 
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which will rival in stability the notes issued by that Gibraltar of banks, ‘“‘The 
Mother of Threadneedle Street’’—an order that will be as readily cashed in St. 
Petersburg as Chicago, in Paris as New York, in Vienna as San Francisco—an 
order which will bring back to the banks of this country millions of profit which, 
in their blind indifference, they have been giving away. Let us trust this work 
to the clever men whom the executive council will appoint. These men will think 
twice before they act. They will make no unwise move. 


‘‘And, like the famous ape, 
To try conclusions, in the basket creep 
And break their own necks down!’’ 


They will not venture on this financial sea in a weak and saucy little boat whose 
untimbered sides will spring a thousand leaks should ‘‘the ruffian Boreas once 
enrage the gentle Thetis,’’ but they will make their way in a strong ribbed bark 
that will ride safely and majestically on every wave, and hurl defiance at every 
storm. 


Mr. Pierson: Mr. President, I believe the decision of the convention was 
that the consideration of the resolution in regard to money orders should 
come immediately after the reading of this paper. 

THE PRESIDENT: The gentleman is correct. 

The question is on the adoption of the resolution offered by Mr. Pierson 
as follows: 

“Resolved, That this association adopt a banking money-order system, 
and that the president appoint a committee of five to devise a plan whereby 
members can be furnished uniform bank money orders and proper adver- 
tising matter in connection with the same at a minimum cost. 

“The report of this committee shall be rendered to the executive council, 
which is hereby empowered and requested to authorize such expenditure as 
shall in their judgment be proper to enable the committee to carry out its 
recommendations.”’ 

EDWIN GOODALL, Vice-President Bank of Discount, New York city: Mr. 
President, I am glad that the opportunity has come that this question may 
be decided in the manner in which it will be. I only regret that there are 
no more people here to discuss it. The only modification or change I would 
suggest in the resolution, is that instead of the president appointing the com- 
mittee, the executive council should be given that power. I offer this amend- 
ment, making that change; I offer it in a very friendly spirit, and if there 
is any objection, I will withdraw it. 

A DELEGATE: Whom do you represent? 

Mr. GoopALL: The Bank of Discount, New York city. 

TuHeE DELEGATE: Are you connected with any institution using these or- 
ders? 

Mr. GoopaLi: Yes, I am a director of the Bank of Discount. 

(Cries of “Question,” “Question.’’) 

Mr. Pierson: Mr. President, the original motion was passed upon by the 
executive council, and recommended by them. The point made was that 
it seemed to be necessary that that change should come before the executive 
council. I call for a vote upon that. 

THE PRESIDENT: I think it would be a very strict construction of the 
constitution to say that a resolution reported by the executive council could 
not be amended by the association, and, therefore, it certainly seems com- 
petent to propose the amendment that the gentleman has proposed. The 
question recurs on the adoption of the substitute for the original resolution. 

Mr. Cook, of Kansas City: Mr. President, it seems to me proper at this 
time to suggest that in view of the late hour, and in view of all the facts, 
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and since there seems to be some question about the possible fairness of the 
president, that the substitute should be voted down, and the original reso- 


lution prevail. 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the amendment offered by Mr. Goodall was 
laid upon the table. 

THE PRESIDENT: The question recurs on the adoption of the original 
resolution. 

The motion prevailed. 

Thereupon, at 1:30 o’clock P.M., the convention adjourned until Thurs- 
day, October 22, 1903, at 10 o’clock A. M. 


SECOND DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Thursday, October 22, 1903. 
The convention reassembled at the California Theatre, Thursday, October 
22, at ten o’clock A. M., and was called to order by President Caldwell Hardy. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. George C. Adams, Pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church, San Francisco. 
THE PRESIDENT: I have a telegram here, which I will read. 


Cleveland, Ohio, October 19, 1903. 
Caldwell Hardy, President American Bankers’ Association, San Francisco: 
Please express to the members of the American Bankers’ Association my deep 
regret at my inability to attend the twenty-ninth annual convention. The members 
of the association may feel as I do a justifiable pride in the strong position which 
the association has taken in the country for conservatism and progression. I 
sincerely hope the convention may be the most successful in the history of the 
association. MYRON T. HERRICK. 


THE PRESIDENT: The secretary has two announcements to make. 

THE SECRETARY: The California Society of the Sons of the American Revo- 
lution has sent the following invitation: 

San Francisco, October 21, 1903. 
Secretary American Bankers’ Association, California Theatre: 

Dear Sir—Enclosed please find circular relative to the annual dinner of this 
society, to be given here to-morrow evening. 

It is altogether likely some members of your association now visiting this 
coast are members of our society. 

If so, we extend to them, through you, a cordial invitation to attend this 
dinner as our guests, and if they will communicate with me, arrangements will 
be made to accommodate and welcome them, Yours respectfully, 

A. D. CUTLER, Chairman Dinner Committee. 


The California Promotion Committee of San Francisco writes as follows: 


San Francisco, October 19, 1903. 
Mr. Caldwell Hardy, President American Bankers’ Association, Palace Hotel, - 

San Francisco: 

My Dear Sir—The California Promotion Committee, representing the leading 
commercial organizations of the city and State, tenders a most cordial invitation 
to the members of the American Bankers’ Association to visit the headquarters 
of this committee at No. 25 New Montgomery street, this city. 

As the objects of the committee are entirely unselfish, and as it is composed 
of the leading men of San Francisco, all of whom are glad to welcome the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association, I will most heartily appreciate the bankers calling at 
our headquarters and obtaining our literature upon all portions of the State. The 
Promotion Committee is a unique organization, supported entirely by subscription. 
Such interest has been manifested in the work that organizations of other com- 
mittees representing a great amount of capital have come to study our methods. 

I feel certain that, apart from the literature and information your members 
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can obtain regarding this great State at our headquarters. they will be glad to 
understand the workings of the organization which is so conspicuous a result of 
California patriotism. 

The Promotion Committee, therefore, begs that the courtesies of its headquar- 
ters may be thrown open to the members of the American Bankers’ Association, 
and that the spirit of this letter may be formally declared to all guests now in 


the city. 
Hoping to have the pleasure of meeting you personally, I beg to remain, cordially 
yours, RUFUS P. JENNINGS, Executive Officer. 


This is a telegram received from the Cincinnati Chapter of the American 


Institute of Bank Clerks: 
Cincinnati, Ohio, October 20, 1903. 
American Bankers’ Association, in Convention, San Francisco, Cal.: 
The Cincinnati Chapter of the American Institute of Bank Clerks sends greet- 
ings. WM. BEISER, Secretary. 


The auditing committee have sent in the following report: 


We, the undersigned auditing committee, have carefully examined vouchers. 
and statements of George F. Orde, treasurer, and have found same to be correct. 
ALEX. D. CAMBELL, Chairman; 
G. M. REYNOLDS, 
J. R. McALLISTER, 
Committee. 


THE PRESIDENT: What is your pleasure with the report—shall it be re- 
ceived and filed? 

Upon motion, duly seconded, the report was received and filed. 

THE PRESIDENT: Next on the programme is an address by Mr. J. E. 
McAshan, Cashier South Texas National Bank, Houston, Texas. 


THE MONEY SUPPLY OF THE UNITED STATES.—ADDRESS BY J. E. McASHAN, 
CASHIER SoutH TEXAS NATIONAL BANK, Houston Tex. 


Coming as I do from the busy life of a banker in whose never-ceasing grind 
I have spent a third af a century, it can scarcely be expected that my remarks 
will be as academic as those of other men who have made the study of theo- 
retical finance a specialty. There are, however, some things to be said of the 
money supply that will be recognized as truth by a majority of bankers in this 
magnificent commonwealth, whether they be from the city or from the country. 

Volney, in his great work on the ruins of empires, classes the banker with 
the tyrant, and other oppressors of mankind. At a recent banquet in New York 
given to bankers, one of the orators, under the influence of enthusiasm, patriotism, 
remorse and other stimulants, said: ‘‘It is a good thing for us bankers occasionally 
to get together for the purpose of seeing what we can do, whom we can do, and 
how we can do them.’’ I see before me representatives of this honorable pro- 
fession of tyrants and doers, from all parts of this great country. I see before 
me those who angle for trout and suckers in New York, and those who, with equal 
impartiality, skin the festive cat and larger fish on the shores of the great lakes. 
I see my fellow doers from the prohibition woods of Maine, Kansas and Carrie 
Nation, to the boundless hospitality of wide-open San Francisco. 

We, who represent the tyrannical profession of bankers, are gathered here 
from the land of icicles and bicycles, from the home of aromatic wooden nutmegs, 
from the land of the magnolia and the home of the mocking-bird. In fact, from 
everywhere I see before me members of that noble profession who do others for 
fear that others will do them, and I am confronted with the question, ‘‘The Money 
Supply of the United States.”’ 

What are we going to do about it? What can we do about it? Secretary 
Branch, in his letter to me suggesting this discussion, invited me to limit my 
remarks to two thousand words, so if I leave anything unsaid on this question, 
just lay it on my time limit. The request of the Secretary reminded me of one 
of my friends. The friend had a little boy who asked a great many questions. 
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One day his father said, “‘Dick, you take up too much of my time asking ques- 
tions.’’ ‘*‘Well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘just answer me one question and I will let you off. 
It will only take you a minute.” ‘All right, if it will only take a minute, fire 
away.” ‘‘Well,’’ said Dick, ‘‘just tell me how to work miracles and how to make 
condensed milk.’’ Dick’s question remained unanswered. I am inclined to think 
that I would show you a miracle if I should make a thorough discussion of the 
money supply of the United States in two thousand words. 

What do we mean by the money supply of the United States? We do not 
mean the supply of money that has accumulated in the vaults of the Government. 
This needs no discussion. We all know that the Treasury of the United States 
is overflowing with money. It has even been suggested that the reason the banks 
are so short on cash is because the Treasury is so long on it as to have about one- 
fourth of our circulating medium under its control. It is even hinted that Wall 
Street, with its matchless ability and vulpine cunning—this last phrase is not 
original—disapproves of the independent Treasury system. It is even spoken in 
whispers that our great captains of finance spend days, and even nights, in brain 
work trying to evolve some plan by means of which they can do the Secretary, 
establish a community of interest, as it were, between Wall Street and the Treasury 
and exchange some Treasury fatness for Wall Street leanness. The courting is 
all done by the financiers. 

Why does this condition exist? The democrat will tell you that it is by an 
abuse of the taxing power of the Government; that a larger proportion of the 
people’s money is withdrawn from circulation than is needed for the expenses of 
the Government. They are all democrats down our way, except Federal office- 
holders ‘and other wards of the nation. The republican party will say that such 
is not the case. That this preponderating preponderance of wealth is due to a 
laudable effort on the part of our paternal Government to protect our little infant 
industries such as the United States Steel Corporation. Meantime, the banker is 
up against it. He who would give the glad hand must show the marble heart. 
His few days are full of misery. 

The banker is a hybrid in politics; he is neither a democrat nor a republican. 
He is composed mostly of legs and baldness. Legs, the more conveniently to 
straddle political fences, and baldness brought on wy herculean mental efforts to 
know on which side of the fence to fall at the right time. It is a tremendous 
job for a banker to think; when he does, something is sure to drop. Two of my 
friends were running for office. They met in our bank one day. One said the 
other was no democrat. The other said the other was another. The air became 
blue; the temperature began to rise; the electric fans fairly churned hot air. I 
saw that I had to speak or lose both their accounts. Unless I did, each would 
think I had said all the complimentary things which each had said of the other. 
So at the first pause in hostilities, I said: ‘‘Gentlemen, don’t you think that in 
the discussion of such gigantic questions we are liable to run the enconomic center 
of immensities into the political conflux of eternities?’”’ They both said they did, 
and at the same time with a paralytic smile bade me good-bye, and went away 
my friends. I had fallen on the right side of the fence, but just consider the waste 
of gray matter involved in such an effort! No, my fellow tyrants, we are not 
expected to discuss the money supply of Uncle Sam. That will be all right so long 
as he has unlimited powers of taxation and requires United States bonds as security 
for United States deposits. 

The money supply under discussion is that of the country at large; the money 
which is available for business; the money which is available for paying deposits 
when our depositors withdraw a part of our working capital to work on themselves. 
It is a mystery to me what becomes of the money at certain seasons of the year. 
There are times every year when the whole country has an abundance, or seems 
to have. Interest rates seem searching for zero; loans are paid off and from New 
York to San Francisco and from Maine to Texas all the banks seem loaded with 
swag. There are other seasons when there is a great scarcity of it. Where does it 
go? New York does not have it; Chicago does not have it. I think from all appear- 
ances here it emigrates to San Francisco. The country does not have it. It 
exists, but is so nimble that we cannot find it. The fact that the whole country, 
under normal conditions, has at certain seasons of the year an abundance of 
money, in spite of all financial piracy and buccaneering, is proof that under ordinary 
conditions the money supply of the United States is sufficient for our commerce. 
The comparative volume of money in circulation, compared to the volume of trade, 
is greater in the United States than in any other country of the world. I make 
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this as an assertion. I am not going into statistics. Figures never lie, but statistics 
are sometimes misleading. A railroad company sometimes borrows money for years 
to pay its dividends, still expert accountants can figure out that their stock is a 
gilt-edged security. 

Under normal conditions our money supply is ample; even now circulation is 
being retired more rapidly than the law permits. In February and March, with 
large deposits, we sometimes carry a reserve of eighty per cent. and blazon to 
the world our great riches. The solvency of a bank is gauged by the magnitude of 
its debts; the insolvency of other corporations is gauged by the same standard. 
We see this reserve melt in the balmy days of May to sixty per cent.; and in 
beautiful poetic June to fifty per cent.; in business-like July to forty per cent., and 
in the dog days of August to a poor, pitiful twenty-five per cent., down to a dis- 
graceful level of New York, and we wonder how the mighty have fallen so low. 

We then write our central correspondents to’ find if they have any money; that 
while we do not expect to use our credit, oh! no! as a matter of form we write to 
them, and they write back that they have none, but in case our scruples are 
removed against using our credit, that we are such valued customers that they 
will impair their reserve for our sake. Now, the question is, how can we avoid 
charging prohibitive rates of interest, when our deposits are melting like the beauti- 
ful snow? How can we avoid that mental strain that is required to make a banker 
look cheerful when the whole beautiful realm of nature seems hung with crape and 
in mourning; when the waves of the sea seem to chant dirges; when the winds 
in the woods seem to whisper requiems; when the thunders on the mountains 
seem to growl funeral marches, the prairie breezes howl lamentations, and even 
in sea, and wood, and prairies, and mountains, make our vacations a travesty and 
a farce? 

How can we relieve our central reserve correspondents from the embarrass- 
ment of impairing their reserves out of mere politeness to us? How can we do 
these things and not violate the fundamental principles of American liberty and 
sound economics? I believe that the creation of money is an attribute of sovereignty, 
and should not be delegated to private persons. I believe that assets currency is an 
injustice to depositors. Nothing should ever be done to impair the security of 
the depositor. I believe that the right to issue unsecured currency by individuals 
is monopolistic and un-American. It would be the bestowal of unjust and unequal 
privileges and would be wrong. These are the fundamental doctrines of my financial 
creed. I am, however, not a dreamer, an idealist or an enthusiast. Emergency con- 
ditions require emergency remedies. I recognize conditions as they exist and would 
like to see a remedy devised, for it would result to the interest of agriculture, 
manufacturing, commerce, mining and transportation, which constitute the entire 
circle of human enterprise. There are times of the year when the volume of money 
is not sufficient, and no one knows this better than the farmer, the country 
merchant and the country banker. 

When the earth has yielded her increase, when the harvest moon hangs high 
in the heavens, when the sound of the thresher is heard in the rice fields, when 
the darkies sing amid the sugar cane, when the great Northwest pours its grain 
in golden floods all over the land, when old King Cotton holds his imperial court 
in the snowy fields of the fleecy staple; when the withered banners of the corn 
are still, and gathered fields are growing strangely wan; while death, poetic death, 
with hands that color whatever they touch, waves in the autumn wood his 
tapestries of gold and brown; when everywhere in this mighty nation from the 
ice-fields of Alaska to the shimmering glory of the Mexican gulf, from the un- 
friendly woods of distant Maine, where the God of Day sheds his beams of gold 
at dawn to the radiance of the Queen of Night, who at the self-same hour sheds 
her silver light over the Philippine Archipelago, then it is that the banker realizes 
that our currency needs relief in order that the American banker, the American 
farmer, the American merchant and the American manufacturer may handle to the 
best advantage the fruits which have been so bountifully provided under the 
providence of God. How can this be done and not violate sound economics? 


SUGGESTIONS FOR AN EMERGENCY CIRCULATION. 


I would like to make a suggestion, not as a cure-all, but simply as a suggestion 
subject to fewer objections than any I have seen brought forward. The relief should 
be on the emergency plan, pure and simple, and permissible only in emergencies and 
for the public good. It should be in the interest of the people, and not classes, and 
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should be taxed out of circulation the moment the emergency is past. It should 
be safe and elastic. It should be uniform. It should be of such a character as not 
to weaken public confidence in banks. In short, it should be a currency based 
upon sound economics and patriotism. An unsecured bank circulation would be as 
safe as are the deposits of the bank, for the resources of the banks are guarantees 
of their payment, and whoever would deposit money in a bank would accept the 
bank’s note. This, of course, would only operate locally. 

It seems to me that a perfectly satisfactory emergency circulation could be 
devised along the following lines: Authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
issue Treasury notes to the National banks to the extent of twenty-five per cent. of 
their paid-in capital, on -the following terms and conditions: The loan of these 
notes to the banks to be a general liability of the banks, secured by the several! 
and proportional obligation of the stockholders of the banks to whom the notes 
are loaned. This pledge of the stockholders to be in the form of a stockholder’s 
vote and to be in the nature of a continuing guarantee. This obligation to be in 
addition to the present general stockholder’s liability of one hundred per cent. This 
loan of Treastury notes should not be made indiscriminately, but only to such 
banks as have stockholders whose responsibility is unquestioned, and has been 
ascertained by the Treasury agents, the bank examiners. 

Thus, when a bank showed among its liabilities any emergency circulation, in- 
stead of creating any uneasiness in the public mind, it would promote confidence, 
and be a badge of honor or merit, as showing that the stockholders of the bank 
had been ascertained by Treasury agents to be good responsible men. The irre- 
sponsible bankers would thereby be eliminated. Such notes should be redeemable 
at the Treasury or any sub-Treasury. A duty should be charged upon such circula- 
tion, so low during the harvest season that banks would be encouraged to take 
them out, and thereby facilitate the commerce of the country, and this duty 
should be so high during the time that the emergency does not exist as to force 
the retirement of the notes and thereby prevent inflation. This duty should be 
at the rate of about three per cent. from July to January and at the rate of about 
ten per cent. from January to July. 

The proceeds of this duty should be held as a safety fund out of which to pay 
the expenses of the issue and redemption, and for the purpose of redeeming those 
notes loaned to any failed banks. As most banks are well and wisely managed, this 
safety fund would no doubt be ample for all purposes, and it is not likely that a call 
would ever have to be made upon the bank stockholders to reimburse the Treas- 
ury for the loan of these notes. The banks should be required to hold a reserve 
against these notes, and the notes should be redeemable in any lawful money of the 
United States, and their redemption and retirement once a year should be made 
compulsory in case the ten per cent. duty was not a sufficient inducement for all 
banks to do so. 

Along these lines, in my opinion, an emergency circulation could be devised 
that would be elastic. It would respond to the needs of trade. It would be safe, 
for it would be guaranteed by the liquid wealth of the banks and the accumulated 
capital of the stockholders. It would not impair public confidence in the bank’s 
solvency, for its issue would be an evidence of merit, of the responsibility of stock- 
holders. It would not only provide money for crop movements, but it would provide 
an enormous resource that could be utilized in times of panic, and thereby be a 
positive benefit to every class of citizens. The depositors of a bank are from every 
walk of life and in time of panic need to be saved from their own thoughtless 
ignorance and folly. 

It may be thought that this suggestion is class legislation, and if it is subject 
to this taint, the taint is so small as hardly to count. Its benefits would be so far- 
reaching, wide-spreading and various, that the entire commonwealth would receive 
them and the special privilege so hedged around by safeguards, personal liability 
and taxes, that it would not be abused. This personal liability and tax feature may 
make my suggestion unpopular in some quarters. There is a great disposition on 
the part of most men to share benefits and avoid responsibilities. There is an old 
and honored American sentiment which says that they who dance should pay for 
the music. If this addition were made to our currency system it would be as 
nearly complete as we can hope to make it. 

The time allowed for my address has now expired. I put forward my suggestion 
modestly, tentatively and hesitatingly, not as a universal panacea, but as an im- 
provement. The area of this country is as great as all Europe. Our facilities for 
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commerce and exchange, our oceans, our vast inland seas, our navigable streams, 
our canals, our vast network of railroads comprising thousands of miles, give us 
avenues of trade which no other nations ever enjoyed and which tend to the pro- 
duction of wealth with a rapidity not to be measured by any standard of the past. 
These things produce a traffic requiring at certain seasons of the year a volume 
of currency unprecedented in the marts of trade. 

Let us hope that the glory and fame of the United States may not be tarnished 
by unwise financial policies. May this nation, whose victorious arms on land and 
sea have astonished the world, whose triumphs in mechanical arts, and sciences 
have won the applause of nations, whose far-reaching commerce has invaded and 
subdued by gentle yet compelling force, Europe, the Orient and the isles of the 
sea, making it the arbiter of the world’s destiny, while not aiming at the world’s 
empire; may this nation, which in civil liberty and education uplifts and upbuilds 
the human race, and shall be the luminary for all the ages yet to be poured into the 
lap of empires from the secret cavern of time; may this nation, which seems to 
have been reserved by the God of nations for the manifest destiny of dominating 
and redeeming the globe, which has evinced a spirit of patriotism, and whose 
battle hymns have rekindled the altar fires of the earth; let this nation formulate 
odium of caste or lax with the taint of unsoundness, but such a theory as may be 
in keeping with the sublimity of our history, and the magnificence of our destiny. 


THE PRESIDENT: The Chair regrets that Mr. Homer S. King has been 
called out of the city, and will, therefore, be unable to address us. 

I now have the pleasure of introducing Mr. William B. Ridgely, Comp- 
troller of the Currency, who will address us on the currency question. 

Mr. Ripcety: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—I have taken the 
liberty, too late to have it changed on the programme, to alter the title of 
my address. Instead of speaking on “The Currency,” the title of my paper 
will be “The Business Situation and the Currency.” 


THe BusINEss SITUATION AND THE CURRENCY.—ADDREss BY Hon. WILLIAM B. 
RIDGELY, COMPTROLLER OF THE CURRENCY. 


During the years of very active and prosperous business which we have had 
since the country began to recover from the depression following the panic of 1893, 
there has been a very marked improvement in the fundamental condition of our peo- 
ple and the amount of both capital and wealth they have produced and saved. This 
is especially true among the farming and producing classes, who have not paid off 
a vast amount of debt, but have accumulated money and property of all kinds to a 
greater extent than ever before. There has been a great increase in the volume 
of money in circulation among the people and there is more money in the banks to 
their credit. Since 1896 there has been a greater increase in the amount of money 
in circulation than during any other like period and about eighty per cent. of 
this increase has been in gold. We are continuing to add about eighty millions 
a year to our gold in circulation and about one-half of all the currency is gold. 
Our prosperity in business has been based on the very best foundation. It has 
been the result of the most legitimate causes and forces, and all these are not 
only still in operation, but give every evidence of continuance. 

As is always the case, however, in such times, this movement of activity has 
been accompanied by a large amount of speculation, not only in stocks, bonds and 
securities, but in many other lines, and credits have become more and more ex- 
panded. In stock speculation and promotion especially we have gone too fast, with 
the inevitable result of a serious collapse, and such a decline in prices that people 
are becoming alarmed and beginning to ask if this may not end the whole move- 
ment of prosperity. This causes doubt and increasing hesitation in business circles. 
There is also a demand for financial and currency legislation, or Governmental aid 
in meeting the situation as it exists at the present time. While these important 
questions are all more or less connected and interwoven, the business situation is 
not to any very great extent due to currency or financial causes, and it is not to 
legislation we should look for permanent relief. If we had a better, and especially 
a more elastic, currency system, we might have been spared from some disturbances. 
If the surplus revenues of the Government had not been taken out of geenral circu- 
lation, there might not be so much fear of a tight money market. But, on the other 
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hand, if there had not been the most absolute confidence in the soundness of our 
currency, the disturbances in the markets for securities of the past two years 
would probably have spread very much farther, and doubtless ended in a serious 
crisis with severe industrial and commercial depression. If there had not been a 
large surplus revenue and plenty of money in the United States Treasury, the Secre- 
tary might not have been able to render the assistance he has to the money market 
on several occasions when he checked trouble due to causes entirely apart from all 
questions of currency or governmental finance. 

It is true that there are some changes in our Government financial system and 
paper currency which are needed and which might be made to very great advantage. 
If they were in force, these changes might now be very useful, but this situation is 
not due to the lack of them. We should make such a change in the collection and 
disbursement of the national revenues as will prevent the withdrawal of vast sums 
of money from business just when most needed. There is nothing so sacred about 
Government funds that they should not be handled through the banks like other 
people’s funds so they would produce the least possible derangement of business. 
If any of the great corporations should handle its funds as the Treasury of the 
United States does and lock up such a vast sum of cash in its own vaults, legisla- 
tion would immediately be demanded to stop it. We should at once pass such 
legislation as is needed to have the Treasury stop it and let money and business 
alone as much as possible. The less the Government has to do with business and 
business with the Government, the better for both. 





CURRENCY LEGISLATION DESIRABLE, BUT INAPPLICABLE TO THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


I am a thorough believer in currency reform and agree with those who wish to 
see the greenbacks retired, the silver withdrawn down to a point where it would be 
practically a subsidiary coinage or currency, leaving nothing in circulation but gold, 
as coin or certificates, and a real bank-note circulation secured by gold reserves 
with such regulations for issue and redemption that it would be a matter of indif- 
ference to the banks whether their credits remained with them as depositors or 
were circulating as notes. This is the only true solution of our currency matters, 
and I hope to see it some day accomplished. This, however, is a thing which can 
only be gradually done, and has little or no practical bearing on the present busi- 
ness situation. We have another very different system in force and it is with it 
we have to meet and cope with our present problems. It has two very great ad- 
vantages. Our people are used to it and have had no experience with any other. 
Only the veterans in business remember anything different. Its greatest advantage 
is, however, its absolute safety and soundness. Realize what this has meant in the 
last year or two and especially in the last few months. If there has been the 
slightest doubt or uncertainty in regard to any of our currency, our standard of 
value, or our national finances, the squalls we have thus far stood so well would 
have developed into a cyclone that would have swept the whole country, leaving 
ruin and disaster on every side. It is a very good system which resists such strains, 
and there is great force in the argument that this is not the time for any very 
radical change if we should now attempt any at all. What is needed now is business 
sense and good judgment, not legislation. We may need currency legislation as we 
have needed it for years, but it is not to meet this situation, and there is no use 
to delude ourselves with the hope that legislation will help us out of trouble due 
to over-expansion and speculation. We need all the reserve money we can get, but 
legislation will not produce it. We must wait for the accumulation of gold, the 
only real reserve money. It will be no real help to make a further large increase in 
bank-note circulation and no one would think of adding to the volume of the green- 
backs. No legislation can change fixed capital to productive capital. That is merely 
a question of time, and there is nothing to do but to wait for it. 
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FAR-REACHING EFFECTS OF FINANCIAL DEPRESSION. 


There is also a tendency towards recrimination and placing the blame for 
present business conditions on some one else; for one section of the country to 
blame another; for the West to say it is all the fault of the East and Wall Street. 
Some very foolish people say they are glad to see the speculators lose because they 
alone are to blame and the rest of the people will not be hurt. There can hardly be 
any more mistaken view than this. There is no man, woman or child in the civilized 
world so poor, so remote, or obscure as not to be more or less affected by the large 
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movements in the financial centers. Very recently I have known personally of enter- 
prises in the mountains of North Carolina, in California, in Hawaii, in Alaska and 
in the Philippines whose proposed operations have been curtailed on account of 
the uncertainty of the money market. The result is that the amount of money to be 
spent for wages and supplies among people so widely separated in different parts 
of the world has been reduced and these people who, if they have ever heard of 
such matters, regard themselves as far beyond their reach and influence, have been 
directly affected in the amount of their wages and incomes and the prices of their 
products. These are only examples of thousands of similar cases and no one can 
say he is not concerned. The ramifications of business in all parts of the world 
are so intricate and far-reaching that what affects the money market in any large 
way reaches us all. It is true that there has been over-speculation, much of it wild 
and foolish; some of it fraudulent and dishonest. It does no good, however, to scold 
and blame the speculator. He always follows and participates in such a movement 
and always will until human nature changes. The purely gambling speculation on 
margins is only the fringe of the great trading and dealing in stocks and securities 
in Wall Street, which is a necessary part of modern business. 

Do not misunderstand me as defending or even excusing this speculation. There 
is entirely too much of it and too many business and professional men, bankers and 
bank officers, have been tempted and acquired the habit of speculation during the 
last few years of rapidly advancing prices. It should be stopped if there is any way 
to do it, and you, as bankers, can do as much to discourage, ir not prevent, it as any 
one can. 

This sort of speculation, however, is not by any means a chief or leading factor 
in the situation. The whole movement since the revival in business came has been 
more or less speculative, and just as business: has been unduly depressed and prices 
lower than they should liave been, we have gone to the other extreme. Wall Street 
and the speculators are perhaps not so very much more to blame than the rest 
of the country. Where is the man or the bank entirely free from sin to cast the 
first stone? You may not speculate on the stock exchange, or underwrite promo- 
tions, but it will be hard to find the bank whose officers or chief customers are not in 
some local promotion or combination which is more or less specul&tive. Properly 
enough, too, in many cases perhaps, for it is often one of the best services a bank 
can render its own community to encourage local enterprises which are legitimate 
and which are to be in honest and competent hands. The strongest claim which is 
made for our system of locally owned, independent banks is that they develop local 
institutions and are able to lend their credit to worthy local enterprises and deserv- 
ing men where personal knowledge of the moral risk justifies credit which would 
not otherwise be granted. The interests of the whole country are so bound up 
together that no one section can truthfully say we have plenty of money and can 
take care of ourselves no matter what happens in Wall Street. The manifestations, 
of course, come in the financial centers, where there are daily quotations of prices 
and rates of interest and weekly statements of bank conditions, but people in all 
parts of the country are doing business and lending or borrowing money in the 
financial centers, especially in New York. Every day there are transactions and 
negotiations there affecting widely scattered parts of the country, and no one can 
tell how soon or to what extent these may influence his own business, the returns on 
his investments, his savings accounts, or his insurance policy, the market for the 
products of his farm, his mine, or his factory, the sale of goods from his store 
or his wages and the cost of living for his family. No one is so isolated or self- 
contained as to be entirely free from the effects of any important financial change 
or disturbance. 

This is no time for any feeling or discussion between different sections of the 
country, classes of people, or lines of trade as to who is most to blame or who 
can stand it best. We are all face to face with the situation and equally interested. 
It is no time for passion or excitement, panic or fear, but for quiet, calm considera- 
tion, courage and firm action based on good judgment and conservatism. Consider- 
ing all the circumstances and the pace at which business has been going for the past 
few years, it is not so surprising that there has been such a decline in the prices 
of securities, but rather that the country has stood it all so well, and that there 
has been no panic, so little trouble with the banks and so few failures. There could 
be no clearer demonstration of the inherent strength of our conditions and of the 
absolute confidence in our currency and Government finances. 

Beginning with the stock panic in May, 1901, there have been repeated and 
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tremendous slumps in the prices of stock and securities, collapses and failures in 
railroad and industrial syndicates, combinations and underwriting, and one of 
which, had our situation been less strong, would have produced a bad panic and a 
disastrous commercial depression. That we have stood it all so well is the best 
possible ground for the belief that it need go no further and that there is no reason 
for its reaching into general business and producing any great depression. As Secre- 
tary Shaw has so well said: 

“There exists to-day no one fact, and no combination of facts, the logical 
sequence of which suggests disaster. If disaster comes it will be psychological and 
not logical. The microbe, if it exists, is in the mind; it is not elsewhere.”’ 


FALLING OFF OF THE BANK RESERVES. 


It has been evident to any careful observer for more than a year past that our 
bank loans have been expanding too fast. The total loaning capacity of the banks 
of the country, as a whole, is limited by the amount of cash available as reserves 
for the deposits created by the loans. The credits loaned by the banks stay in 
the banks as deposits. The money may be transferred from bank to bank, but, as 
a whole, the money stays in some bank and the deposit continues as a deposit. In 
the report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1902, there is a table given. 
showing the amount of coin and all forms of currency in circulation and the propor- 
tions held in the United States Treasury, in the banks, and now in either the 
Treasury or the banks; in other words, in circulation among the people. Except in 
unusual years like 1893 and 1896, these proportions do not vary much. The Treasury 
holds twelve per cent. to thirteen per cent.; the banks thirty-two per cent. to thirty- 
three per cent., the people fifty-three per cent. to fifty-five per cent. of the cash. 
and these proportions have hardly varied at all, while the total money in circulation 
has increased from eighteen hundred million to twenty-seven hundred million dol- 
lars. The great bulk of the loans remain as deposits in some bank and the chief 
limit to loans is the reserve for these deposits, and the total loaning power of the 
banks, therefore, depends upon the amount of deposits for which they can supply 
reserves. - 

In the article I read before your convention in New Orleans a year ago, I gave 
the figures showing the decline in the percentage of reserves in all the National 
banks at the following dates: 

Per cent. 

December, 1896 

October, 1897 

September, 

September, 

September, 

September, 

September, 


At the date of the last call, September 9, 1903, the National banks showed 26.60 
per cent. 

Exactly similar figures for all the banks, State and private and National, are 
not so accurately compiled, but about the same proportionate decrease in per- 
centage of reserves has taken place in all the banks of the country. In this same 
period, while the percentage of reserves to deposits was continuously on the decline, 
the amount of cash held by the banks increased from $974,000,000 in 1896 to 
$1,411,000,000 in 1902. In about the same time the total loans of banks increased 
from about four billion to over seven and one-half billion dollars. This available 
loaning power was a very potent factor in the great business revival which we have 
seen in the last few years. Its existence could not have produced the revival without 
the aid of favorable industrial and commercial conditions, but without this avail- 
able expansion of loans and credits the revival would not have taken place. 

There has, however, been another and perhaps more important change in this 
loaning power than increasing loans and the lessening percentage of reserves and 
that is the way in which it is now employed. The loaning power still exists; in fact. 
it is in operation, as the loans are now outstanding. In 1897, when the expansion 
began, we had passed through a period of most drastic and thorough liquidation. 
Everyone had been living and working economically and paying their debts. Not 
only the total amount of loans, but the portion of loans absorbed for fixed capital 
was ata minimum. The loaning capacity was, therefore, available for employment 
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in any way which promised safety and profit, and perhaps we were for a while more 
intent on the profit than the safety. Now, however, we have had a period of ex- 
travagant living and working and prices of all kinds are high. It takes more money 
or credit, which is what is used in business, to do the same volume of business. 
What is more serious, a vast amount of this loaning capacity has gone into fixed 
improvements, which are either unproductive or very slowly becoming productive. 

There is one field in which the loaning power has been absorbed, which is not 
so fully appreciated because there are no figures to show its amount, and the facts 
are not so widely known; and that is in the purchase of farming lands. It has been 
very largely a movement from some of the older Western States, where the prices 
of farming lands have become comparatively high, into the States further West or 
into Canada, where a man can buy two or three, or even five or ten, acres of the 
cheaper lands for the selling price of one acre of his old farm. This movement has 
not only taken accumulated savings out of the older communities, but large sums 
have been loaned to make these purchases of lands. This is a very important factor 
to-day in many of the middle Western States. It is not an unusual thing to hear 
from a local banker or from a bank examiner that fifty to a hundred thousand 
dollars has thus been taken from a_small town, and the total amount of this must 
run up into many millions of dollars. Much of the loaning power of the Western 
banks has been thus absorbed which was formerly used in the purchase of brokers’ 
commercial paper and loans on collateral in Chicago and New York. Another large 
proportion of the loaning power is absorbed in carrying increased quantities of old 
and new securities, some of them of more or less doubtful value. This is. the 
situation which has called a halt and set us all to thinking, not the lack of a 
comparatively few millions of currency to move the crops or the accumulation of 
the surplus in the Treasury. Of course, those are factors of great importance, but 
they are not the leading or controlling factors in this situation. 


STRONG FEATURES OF THE PRESENT SITUATION. 


The power to loan still exists; the money is still in the banks for reserves, and 
there is as much money as ever in circulation outside of the banks and the Treas- 
ury. The question now is not so much the power as the disposition or willingness 
to loan. How far will the country go in the tendency to contract these loans? That 
is a question for the bankers mainly to decide. For about a year there has been a 
steady, almost uninterrupted, decline in the prices of all stocks and bonds. It has, 
however, been so comparatively gradual that there have been no bank failures, and 
very few stock exchange failures as the result, and so far general business has not 
been seriously checked. From a strictly banker’s standpoint, his situation has 
been in one respect much improved. However hard it has been on those who have 
made the losses, the bank loans on stock exchange collateral are now readjusted 
upon a much lower basis with at least as much margin and probably more than on 
the higher range of values. A break in prices which, if a banker knew it was 
coming, would be very terrifying, is now past and the banks have not been hurt by 
it. The explanation of this is that most of the people who have made the losses 
had the money to lose without losing the money of the banks. Many of them made 
it on the rise in prices and only have given up part of the profits. There probably 
never was to time before in the history of the country when such a decline in stock 
prices could have happened and found the people so well prepared for it and the 
whole country with such powers of resistance and recuperation. We are in an 
entirely different condition and this is what gives such foundation for hope and firm 
faith in the future. The way business has stood the decline in stocks is an evidence 
of strength, not weakness. There may be and doubtless will be some hesitation and 
curtailing of other lines of business as the result, but there is no occasion to be 
nervous or hysterical about it; we should keep cool, and where our calm judgment 
approves be bold and courageous. If we have been too hopeful, do not let us all at 
once become too pessimistic. Let each bank stand by its customers and stand by 
the country, as it deserves. It never was in better condition when facing any such 
situation. 

Contrast the position of the railroads to-day compared with a few years ago, 
when more than one-fourth the mileage and many of the most important lines 
were in receivers’ hands. You have no more of railroad receiverships. The roads 
are on an entirely different basis. The country has filled up so that they have a 
vastly increased volume of permanent traffic; their tracks, machinery and organiza- 
tion are so improved that they can handle their business far better than ever before. 
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There is no comparison which can be made of the condition of the country to-day 
with what it was only a few years ago, which does not show the surest founda- 
tion for enduring prosperity, and there is no part or section of the country of which 
this is not true. 

During the last ten years the balance of trade in favor of the United States has 
amounted to over three and three-quarter billions of dollars. For the single year 
1901 this was $679,000,000. Although the alarmists complain of a considerable falling 
off for the year 1902, it was still almost one-half a billion dollars, or about twice 
as much as it had ever been in any year of our history previous to 1898. The aggre- 
gate wealth of the country has increased fully fifty per cent. since 1890. We are 
producing and adding to our stock of gold every year about $80,000,000, and almost 
an equal quantity of silver. The annual value of our farm products steadily in- 
creases and for the year 1903 it will be at least five billion dollars. The deposits 
of all banks in the United States have increased since 1895 from $4,900,000,000 to 
$9,525,000,000, almost double. The deposits of all banks in the State of Texas for 
this same period have increased from $35,000,000 to over $80,000,000, about 228 per 
cent. In the State of Iowa, the increase has been from $78,000,000 to $211,000.000, 
over 270 per cent.; in Kansas it has been from $35,000,000 to $84,000,000, or over 
250 per cent.; in Nebraska from $35,000,000 to $84,000,000, or 228 per 
cent.; in California from $200,000,000 to $406,000,000, or 203 per cent. In Oklahoma 
and Indian Territory, where, in 1895, the total deposits were considerably under 
$2,000,000, there are over $27,000,000 on deposit in the banks. The aggregate deposits 
in all the banks in the States west of the Mississippi River have increased from 
$701,000,000 in 1895 to $1,700,000,000 in 1903, or 242 per cent. The three States of 
Minnesota, Iowa and Missouri have more bank deposits now than all the States 
west of the Mississippi had in 1890, and the States of Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia have $40,000,000 more bank deposits than all the other States west of the 
Mississippi had in the year 1890. 

But it is almost unnecessary to quote figures and statistics to you who are 
the custodians of the funds and thoroughly familiar with all the business of your 
home communities. No one knows better than you bankers what a great increase 
there has been in the wealth and prosperity of your own people at home; how 
many of them are out of debt and have money in your banks who ten years ago 
seemed hopelessly buried under a burden of debt they could never pay. You of the 
South know that the change in Southern conditions is a revolution, and that with 
good crops of corn and cotton your people are better off to-day than they have ever 
been before. You of the farming States, the West, the mountains and the Pacific 
slope, have seen whole States which were apparently bankrupt, where farms would 
not sell for the mortgage on them, raise year after year record-breaking bumper 
crops, and many of these mortgages paid off with the proceeds of one or two 
years’ harvest. You have seen farms produce in one year crops of greater value 
than the land would have sold for before the crop was planted. You have seen your 
people pay off their mortgages and your bank deposits double and treble within the 
last few years. 

You of the reserve cities, who are at the centers of business and commercial 
life, have seen equal prosperity among your merchants and manufacturers. You 
know how your country bank customers have prospered and how their balances have 
increased with you; how many of them used to have to borrow of you are com- 
peting with you and lending money to your own city customers. Every State in the 
Union, every section of the country, has shared in all this. It is no sudden effer- 
vescence or bubble of speculation, but the natural, inevitable result of potent ex‘st- 
ing and continuing forces. It is not going to disappear or vanish in a day because 
of a slump in stocks or the collapse of a few underwriting syndicates. It may be 
necessary to pause a little to get our breath after the pace we have gone, but if 
there is any serious check it will only be because we have lost our nerve and 
courage. The course of business to-day very largely depends upon the bankers. If 
the banks continue to act wisely and conservatively, as they have, they can avert 
anything like serious trouble and Keep the country in shape for a continuance of very 
prosperous times. In doing this, they can perform a most patriotic service to the 
country, and, as is usually the case, the patriotic thing to do is the wise and 
sensible business course as well. The banks have only to stand by and look out for 
the best interests of their customers and stockholders. If each bank takes care 
of its own business and own people and stands by them now there need be and will 
be nothing more serious than a period of waiting and perhaps some readjustment of 
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prices which might in the end be a good thing for every one. The speculations, 
promotions and combinations which have run their wild course were caused by and 
were not the cause of prosperity. Prosperity came as the result of the productivity 
of our fields and forests, our mines and factories, the tremendous energy and activity 
of our people applied to the most wonderfully productive country in the world. It 
should not and will not cease because the speculative attempt to discount the future 
and over-capitalize earning power has met with fore-ordained and inevitable failure. 


THE PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the call of States. 

THORNTON CooKE, Treasurer Fidelity Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo.: 
Ef desire to offer the following resolutions for reference to the executive 
council, with the request that it be reported immediately back to the conven- 
tion for its consideration. It is this: 

Resolved, That the committee on fidelity insurance be continued until the next 
annual meeting of this association. 

The motion was seconded. 

THE PRESIDENT: It is moved and seconded that the fidelity committee be 
continued until the next convention. That motion would require a two-thirds 
vote to be adopted, according to the constitutional provision. 

A vote was taken, and the resolution was unanimously adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The resolution is referred to the executive council. 

P. C. KAUFFMAN, Second Vice-President Fidelity Trust Company, Tacoma, 
Washington: Mr. President, I offer the following resolution: 

Resolved, That the thanks of this convention be tendered to the Comptroller 
of the Currency, the Hon. William B. Ridgely, for his wise, temperate and most 
timely address. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

C. B. MiILxts, Cashier People’s Trust and Savings Bank, Clinton, Iowa: I 


offer the following: 


Resolved, That the executive council be requested to grant the request of the 
educational committee to appropriate the sum of $10,000 to carry on the work of 
the American Institute of Bank Clerks. 


The resolution was seconded by William George, of Aurora, Illinois. 

THE PRESIDENT: That will have to be referred to the council by a two- 
thirds vote, for an immediate report, as was done with the former resolution. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 


THE CALL OF STATES. 


THE PRESIDENT: We will now proceed with the Call of the States. 
The secretary proceeded with the call of the States, and the following 
responses were made: 
ALABAMA. 


L. B. Farley, Cashier Merchants and Planters’-Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala.: Mr. President and Gentlemen—First on the roll of States to answer 
to the call, so will Alabama be found on the tablet of progress and prosperity. 
Like a brilliant meteor in a scintillating galaxy of States, Alabama stretches from 
the beautiful valley of the Tennessee on the north to the historic Gulf of Mexico 
on the south, and within her bosom she carries those God-goven treasures which 
would be a credit to any State or country now Known to man. 

In inexhaustible quantities from the very bowels of the earth we are produc- 
ing for the use of mankind the very best grades of iron and coal, and at a lower 
cost than is possible in our sister State of Pennsylvania and older competitors. 
The labor question in Alabama is one that scarcely, if ever, perplexes its citizen- 
ship, for the reason that wages well balance the hours of toil and the cost of 
living is not a severe tax upon the people. 

With us business is good, and the song of contentment is heard far and near. 
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The future of the State is safe beyond question, in that its industries are diversi- 
fied, for, besides the natural products to which I have referred, Alabama is one 
of the largest producters of King Cotton, and at present prices this year a distribu- 
tion of nearly $60,000,000 will result from the recent labors of our farming interests 
on this account alone. Our corn crop exceeds in volume that of ‘any previous 
year for two decades past, while in oats we have made a yield equal to our 
coming needs. 

Money is plentiful in Alabama, and our banks are rapidly becoming lenders 
to our Eastern friends, rather than borrowers. During the year ending July 1, the 
deposits of Alabama banks have increased $10,000,000, while banking capital has 
shown an increase of over $3,000,000; the increase in the number of banks being 
less than twenty. 

Our most important move of financial interest has been the passage by our 
Legislature, on October 3, of a banking bill, requiring periodical examinations of 
all State and private banks by a State Examiner, and the publication of addi- 
tional statements as called by the State Banking Department. The bill also re- 
stricts unsecured excessive loans, and loans to officers or employes, as well as 
requires the maintenance of a fixed reserve. The bill has been sadly needed 
for years, and ‘‘wildcat’’ banking is now at an end in Alabama. 

Rich in its natural and agricultural attainments, Alabama has not been 
behind in presenting you with such army and navy timber as “Fighting Joe’’ 
Wheeler and Richmond Pearson Hobson, and to elevate the negro (whose con- 
dition is as well cared for in Alabama, as in any State in our indestructible 
Union), we have made you acquainted with Booker Washington, who is doing 
a great work along the right lines at Tuskegee. 

In conclusion, I wish to impress upon my hearers that true American man- 
hood in all its beautiful and sweet characteristics is found flourishing in Alabama 
in no less degree than elsewhere, and no son of our State can have a grander 
heritage than to be brought up to manhood under the gentle influence of an 
Alabama mother, for of such is created the true American citizen, who knows. 
no North, no South, no East, no West. 

Alaska. (No response.) 

ARIZONA. 

L. M. Jacobs, Cashier Arizona National Bank, Tucson, Arizona: Mr. Presi- 
dent, Arizona simply has to say that her people are progressing to a very great 
extent, as evidenced by reports her banks are able to make, and I have to say 
that there is only one change we would like to make, and that is we would 
like to get out of our territorial condition that now exists and join the galaxy 
of States that form this great and glorious Union. 


E. F. Swinney: Mr. President, I would ask that the executive council 
meet at once at the rear of the stage. 


ARKANSAS. 


John G. Fletcher, President German National Bank, Little Rock, Arkansas: 
Mr. President, and Members of the American Bankers’ Association—As a repre- 
sentative from the State of Arkansas I bring good tidings to this convention. I 
hail from a State that has more navigable rivers than any other State of this 
Union, that has more fertile alluvial land than any other State of the Union. 
When I look back into the past history of my State I am reminded of a senti- 
ment that is expressed in the good Book, that the first shall be last, and the 
last shall be first. 

Arkansas is to-day no longer the laughing stock of the people of this country. 
We have over two hundred banks in the State, every village in the State has 
one or more banks, and they are all doing reasonably well. The State is now 
virtually inundated by the timbermen and lumbermen of the great North. We 
have the finest forest timber that grows upon the face of the earth; we have 
the finest cotton-producing State in the American Union, and that says every- 
thing. We have coal that underlies thousands of acres of our ground, which 
is now receiving the attention of capitalists and being developed. Why, sir, let 
me say to you that Arkansas is to-day one of the main pillars of the American 
Union. ‘ 

Last year Arkansas had a million bales of cotton, worth $50,000,000, and our: 
wheat crop and our corn crop were all good, and we also raised a great quantity 
of fruit, including plenty of watermelons for the negroes to eat. 
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As a native of Arkansas, I say that I am proud of the State, as I am proud 
of the United States—a Government whose two per cent. bonds are quoted in 
Wall Street at 107, while British Consols at two and three per cent. are down 
to 88. 

We are American citizens, we in Arkansas, white, black, red and all together. 
We live together there with our colored people in perfect harmony, working side 
by side for the upbuilding and prosperity of that great State. 

I am reminded of what the immortal Thomas H. Benton said in the Senate 
of the United States, that this country must look to us, look to the East, look 
to Arkansas for a home. 

I had relatives that came across the plains in 1849, who helped to make Cali- 
fornia what she is, and we are proud of her. She is the only State in the 
American Union that never had a territorial form of government. Why? With 
the great moving spirit that prevailed in 1849 so many came in here that Cali- 
fornia was admitted as a State. 

But to return to Arkansas. When the Creator had finished the universe and 
saw that it was good, not only good, but very good, he had an eve on Arkansas. 
Draw a line from Maine to San Francisco, and Arkansas is the half-way house. 
Draw a line from the Great Lakes down to the Gulf of Mexico, and Arkansas is 
the half-way house. So it is that this American Union is the center of the world, 
and Arkansas is the center of the Union. 

My time is up, gentlemen. I am proud and happy to be with you. I have 
had an awful weight on my shoulders since I have been here, being the only rep- 
resentative from the great State of Arkansas, and having carried the whole State 
on my shoulders, no wonder I feel a little fatigued. 

I thank you for your attention, and I hope to see every man here at the next 
national convention. I hope you will return home and find your families in good. 
health and your business in a prosperous condition. 


A Voice: “What’s the matter with Arkansas?” 


CALIFORNIA. 


J. M. Elliott, President First National Bank, Los Angeles, California: Mr. 
President, the member from California who was to have responded is not here. 
All that I have to say in his place is that when speaking of this great State it 
is impossible in the few minutes allowed me to recount what there is here for 
you to see. What I say to you is, gentlemen, look about you from the time 
you cross the Sierras until you go back again. I am sure that what you have seen, 
and what you will see, will be interesting, and much of it strange. It may be 
that much of the country will seem desolate to you; but remember that you have 
come to us at a time when we have had no rain for six months, which, in your 
country, would mean absolute desolation and destruction. With us we have been 
accustomed to it for so many years that we have learned to withstand it, and 
to prosper notwithstanding it. 

Welcome has been given to you by San Francisco men whom you have list- 
ened to, and all I can say to you in addition is, may you all enjoy yourselves 
from the time you come within our gates until you leave them. 

Colorado. (No response.) 

CONNECTICUT. 


A. J. Sloper, President New Britain National Bank, New Britain, Conn.: Mr. 
President and Members of the American Bankers’ Association—The State of Con- 
necticut, the land of steady habits, sends greeting to this convention, and have 
decided, the two or three of us that are here, after visiting this beautiful city, 
that the city of San Francisco, and especially the bankers who are visiting here, 
are attempting, in the evening, at least, to emulate the land of steady habits; 
because we found them where, if they are to become a close second to our good 
old Connecticut, we should have to send back for reinforcements. 

Connecticut is doing very well. We have $25,000,000 only of banking capital, 
with about $18,000,000 surplus, and some $65,000,000 of deposits. But in our manu- 
facturing interests—what shall I say? Who shall come after Arkansas? Let 
me remind you, gentlemen, that when you go home after you have been out 
here with the boys at the club, or elsewhere, you will take from your pocket a key, 
and after you have found the Keyhole you will put that key in a lock that was 
probably made in Connecticut, because we make about eighty per cent. of the 
builders’ hardware that is used in the United States. You will hang up your 
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hats on a hook on the hat-rack that was probably made in Connecticut. You 
will walk over a carpet that is tacked down with tacks that were, no doubt, 
made in Connecticut. Your house was probably made with tools that were 
made in Connecticut, because we make sixty-five per cent. of all carpenters’ tools 
in the country. Then you may go into the pantry and spread yourself a cracker, 
and if you do you will use cutlery that was made in Connecticut—because about 
sixty per cent. of all the cutlery in the country is made in our State. Then 
you will go into your rooms and lie down to rest on a brass bed that was made 
in Connecticut, because about seventy-five per cent. of the brass beds are made 
in our State. You will sleep on a mattress that was probably made in our State, 
because sixty-five per cent. of the wire fabric mattresses are made there. When 
you throw off your suspenders, preparatory to going to bed, you should remem- 
ber that they were probably made in our State, for we make about ninety per 
cent. of the metal on the suspenders that are worn. Then, if you pare your 
corns before retiring, you will use a knife that was made in Connecticut. 

And so it is from the cradle to the grave, you daily must use the products 
of our State. At last, when you are laid to rest, you will be laid in the earth in 
a coffin which, in part, at least, came from Connecticut, and screwed in with 
screws that were made in Connecticut, because about seventy per cent. of the 
screws are made in our State. 

We are not so large as Arkansas; we are on one side of the United States 
instead of being in the center; we are not the center of the universe. But Con- 
necticut is enterprising and progressive, and we will always be with you, especially 
in a gathering of this kind. As a result of our industry, business ability and 
thrift we have in our Savings banks a little over $225,000,000. With a population 
of about a million, that means $225 to the credit of every man, woman and 
child in our State. 


E. F. Swinney, Chairman Executive Council: Mr. President, the executive 
council recommends the adoption of Mr. Cook’s resolution. 

As to the resolution to set aside $10,000 for the educational committee, 
that needs a little explanation. Last year they set aside $7,000. They have 
only used $4,000 of this amount, and the council would recommend that 
$5,000 be set aside for that part, or that it be referred to the incoming council. 

Rosert J. Lowry, President Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia: I 
think the gentleman is a little in error. We had $3,000 left over last year, and 
we had an appropriation of $10,000. There was about $3,000 left over. There- 
fore, we ask for $7,000. 

Mr. SwInNEy: As I understand it, this $3,000 remains to the credit of 
that committee, and the $5,000 will be added to that. 

Mr. Lowry: I hardly think that the committee can get along with less 
than the amount they ask for for this great work. Of course, we are not 
going to spend it unless we can spend it to do good for the American Bankers’ 
Association. Therefore, we hope that the appropriation asked for will be given. 

THE PRESIDENT: As there seems to be some difference of opinion as to 
the amount appropriated, Mr. Swinney has suggested that it be referred to 
the executive council, and my idea is that they will make ample provision 
for the committee. : 

Mr. Lowry: I hope that that will not prevail. I hope that we will not be 
in a hurry about this, but that we will take time to understand it, and let the 
appropriation be made; and then, if the committee requires more, I know the 
executive council will give us more. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion before the house is to refer it to the incom- 
ing council. 

Mr. Lowry: As I understand it, they report $5,000 with the $3,000 which 
was unexpended, making $8,000 in all. Is that right? 

Mr. SwWINNEY: We have something of this kind come up at every council 
and hurry it through. We do not believe it is a good idea to have them go 
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through in this shape. We believe they should have due consideration, and 
for that reason we believe the matter should zo before the new council. There 
is no question but what the new council will get along all right with this com- 
mittee and give them what they need, but you know you cannot get a council 
together and pass upon a matter of this kind without considering it some- 
what. 

J. B. Finztey, President Fifth National Bank, Pittsburg: Mr. President, I 
wish to say that this is a recommendation, as I understand it, to the council 
to make this appropriation. It is more for the purpose of getting the sense 
of the convention. They cannot make an appropriation on the floor. The 
appropriation will be made by the council. Of course, it leaves it in the judg- 
ment of the council to act as they think best, and this is simply a recom- 
mendation, and it only received the approval of the convention. 

THE PRESIDENT: The language of the resolution is, “Be it resolved that 
the executive council be directed,’’ etc. That is an order to the council. 

The question before the convention is on the reference of the matter to 
the incoming council, on the recommendation of the present executive council. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The council have recommended the adoption of Mr. 
Cooke’s resolution, in regard to the fidelity committee, continuing that com- 
mittee. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The Secretary will resume the call of the States. 


Delaware. (No response.) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Milton E. Ailes, Vice-President Riggs National Bank, Washington: Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Gentlemen of the Convention—This call of States has not proceeded 
very far before it is clearly demonstrated that the place which commands the 
use of the highest superlatives is our own home. I have the honor to represent a 
place which, next to your homes, should command your pride, and which, I 
am sure, does. The city of Washington is now, by common consent, the most 
beautiful capital of the greatest country in the world. (Applause.) Its affairs 
are stable, owing to its peculiar system of government, and we are without any 
of the problems which face other municipalities and which are so apparent in 
this beautiful city of San Francisco to-day, if we may judge from the signs 
we see upon the streets. We have no strikes in Washington, and we have the 
best paymaster in the world, Uncle Sam, who never defaults on pay days. 

My message to you is one of greeting from the bankers of the District of 
Columbia, who command me to say that all is quiet on the Potomac, and, we 
hope, in the region about the headwaters of the Chesapeake. also of the Alle- 
ghany and the Monongahela. 

FLORIDA. 


John C. L’Engle, President State Bank of Florida, Jacksonville, Florida: Mr. 
President, speaking for Florida, it would, in view of the warm-hearted, generous 
and genuine hospitality which has been extended by California, be in bad taste 
to refer to those productions of Florida which come in competition with those 
of California. I will, however, say only that Florida’s orange groves are re- 
covering from the disastrous freeze of February, 1895, and that her orange crop 
this year will be about one million boxes. Florida’s material and industrial de- 
velopment, however, has been during the past year greatest in the production 
of naval stores. This industry has quadrupled within that time, the forests of 
Florida affording new fields for the capital and labor which have heretofore oper- 
ated in North and South Carolina and Georgia, until now Florida furnishes, I am 
reliably informed, one-half of the spirits of turpentine and rosin produced in 
the United States. The output marketed from Florida this year will amount 
to about $10,000,000, while the aggregation of the business into fewer hands, 
whose interests have been mutual, has resulted in controlling the market price 
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so as to enable ‘the producers to get some adequate return for their investment 
of capital, and labor to be better rewarded. 

And while we have had these gratifying developments in the naval stores 
industry, our production and shipments of phosphate have steadily increased, 
until now Florida phosphate is a factor that has to be reckoned with in fixing 
the price of the world’s supply of this fertilizer. 


GEORGIA. 


Col. Robert J. Lowry, President Lowry National Bank, Atlanta, Georgia: 

Georgia’s Resources.—From the Empire State of the South, rich in its re- 
sources, unexcelled in climate, where the hum of industry is heard, from the 
rugged foot of the Blue Ridge to the level pine forests of our southern boundary, 
from this great Commonwealth we bring greeting and good tidings of peace and 
prosperity. 

Agriculture.—Georgia is a State of diversified industry, but in agriculture is. 
it particularly prominent. The staples are corn and cotton, though our varied 
climate and soil make it possible to grow almost anything that is raised in any 
of the other States. In the southwestern part of the State we raise wheat, 
oats, hay and potatoes. Our fruits and vegetables, melons, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
etc., are all valuable products, yielding us a handsome return each year. The-. 
syrup made from our South Georgia ribbon-cane equals that of the best refin- 
eries of New Orleans. In the matter of raising cotton our product has increased. 
about one-third in the last ten years. The present crop is estimated at about 
1,250,000 bales. Last year the cotton crop of our State brought about $60,000,000, 
being 1,500,000 bales. The cotton seed about $8,000,000, besides the by-products,,. 
amounting to about $12,000,000. 

We are manufacturing the staple right where the raw material is produced, 
and where, in 1880, the sound of the shuttle and the hum of the spinning-wheel: 
were heard, we now have large cotton factories with the latest improved ma- 
chinery. Georgia used something over 350,000 bales of the last crop in the 
manufacture of cotton fabrics in her factories. The total sum now invested. 
in textile factories in our State largely exceeds $35,000,000. 

In 1880 there were only two cotton-oil mills in the South. There are now 
about 125 in Georgia alone, with an annual output worth over $12,000,000. We. 
have several hundred miles of coast. Along the coast we raise oranges, lemons, 
and other tropical fruits. The tourist is greeted by the scent of sweet magnolias 
and cape jessamine as he travels through the southeastern section of our State. 
Orange blossoms, too, may seem to be an impossibility in Georgia, but believe 
me when I say that we feel the kinship with Southern California in respect to: 
this industry of growing tropical fruits. 

Minerals.—The Piedmont region of our State abounds in minerals of all. 
kinds, including gold, copper, lead, iron, coal, pyrites, manganese, ochre, asbestos, 
marble, granite, etc. Stone Mountain is a solid block of granite 1,686 feet above 
the surface. We have large granite, marble and slate quarries in North Georgia, 
and these interests are very prosperous. With our navigable rivers, and 8,000 
miles of railroad, we have ample facilities for handling the product of our mines. 
and manufactories. 

Naval Stores, Lumber, etc.—The manufacture of naval stores, such as tar, 
turpentine, rosin, etc., is an industry in South Georgia which is yielding a large: 
revenue each year. Nearly half of our State is covered with forests; the timber 
lands are being rapidly cut out and merchantable stock shipped all over the 
country, as well as to foreign ports. The product of superior hardwoods and 
long, yellow-leaf pine is increasing every year. 

Manufactures.—Georgia is now among the foremost of the Southern States: 
in her manufacturing interests. We have factories for the manhufacture of cot- 
ton and woolen goods, sawmills, foundry and machine shops, tar and turpentine 
stills, carriage and wagon factories, brick, tile and terra-cotta works, tanneries; 
paper bag factories; besides flour mills, copper and ironware works, fertilizer 
plants, stove and furniture works, and, in fact, such a diversified list of manu- 
factures as to make Georgia well nigh independent. We are rich in resources, 
and we have only to convert them into the manufactured articles of commerce, 
when the steadily increasing demand for our goods makes an ample market at 
profitable prices. Oriental countries are fast becoming customers for the South- 
ern output, and when our proposed Nicaraguan Canal gets on a competitive 
basis with Europe, the exports of the Southern States will exceed those of any. 


other section. 
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Schools.—The constitution of the State provides for the maintenance of a 
public school system, and it is therefore a permanent institution. The sum pro- 
vided for and expended in the support of schools for the last fiscal year was 
about $1,500,000. A late census by the State School Commissioner showed that 
of the total school population only three per cent. had never attended school. 
We now rank seventh among the States in point of illiteracy, and in 1890 we 
ranked third, showing a most marvelous progress. There is not a district any- 
where within the confines of our State where a school is not in reach for at 
least five months in the year. It must be remembered that the Civil War left 
us with a large population of illiterate people, the freedmen being almost entirely 
so. It must also be remembered that notwithstanding nine-tenths of the taxes 
are paid by the white people, the negroes are entitled to the benefits of the 
same common school system as the white children. While we have not com- 
pulsory education in our State (and I do not favor such enactment) there is, 
nevertheless, a growing sentiment in favor of education, which, to a certain extent, 
subjects a man who does not educate his children, to criticism. Our progress 
in matters of education has been rapid, and I am glad to say we continue to 
progress in this most important and indispensable feature of modern civiliza- 
tion. 

Climate.—Our climate is unexcelled. In Middle and North Georgia the mean 
temperature in summer is seventy-five to eighty degrees. In North Georgia 
some of the finest specimens of men are to be found. Hardy, sturdy mountaineers 
and strong, able-bodied, industrious farmers comprise the yeomanry of our State. 
Georgia is a pleasant place to live in at any season of the year. We have essen- 
tially a temperate climate, have no long wet and dry seasons, and no direful 
epidemics decimating the ranks of our population. We live in a temperate Zone, 
with a temperate climate, and with a people of temperate habits. 

Morals.—We are a law-abiding and hospitable people. The morals of the 
State are good. Aside from some isolated examples of moral depravity, we have 
an industrious population, who earn their bread in legitimate ways, and augment 
their means only through the medium of honest toil. Our people endeavor to 
practice what we preach in our coat-of-arms—Wisdom, Justice and Moderation. 
We are, above all, a justice-loving people, and we believe, too, in wisdom and 
moderation governing in politics and religion, and in the handling of public affairs 
and issues. 

Banks.—We have in Georgia forty-six National banks and 223 State and private 
banks. According to the State Treasurer’s record the assets of the State banks 
are something over $50,000,000. These have an aggregate capital and surplus of 
about $12,000,000, and deposits aggregating about $38,000,000. Our National banks 
have an aggregate capital of about $5,000,000, and deposits of about $18,000,000. 
There have been only two or three bank failures in the past ten years. Not- 
withstanding we have many prosperous banking institutions, the circulation per 
capita is much smaller than we would like, and there is ample room for the safe 
investment of capital. Money is in active demand. I know of no section of the 
United States which offers a more inviting and profitable field for the safe invest- 
ment of funds than does Georgia. 

Idaho. (No response.) 

ILLINOIS, 


William George, President Old Second National Bank, Aurora, Ill: Mr. 
President, Bankers, and Bankers’ Guests—By reason of the absence of Hon. 
Andrew Russel, of Jacksonville, Illinois, and because through the good graces 
of the members of the Illinois Bankers’ Association—the largest association of 
its kind in the United States—I happen to be its president, I am called upon to 
respond for Illinois. 

First, we are proud of our Illinois Association, which, through the efforts 
of such men as John L. Hamilton, Andrew Russel, August Blum, E. J. Parker, 
F. P. Judson, F. W. Tracy, D. A. Moulton, and others, has to-day on its mem- 
bership roll 900 banks out of 1,100. Soon we will annex the American Bankers’ 
Association. 

Californians, Illinois is glad to be here; she rejoices in your prosperity as well 
as her own. 


A four-year-old boy said in my city recently: ‘Cats grow crossways, dogs 
grow crossways, too; all God’s creatures grow crossways, ’cept peoples, and peo- 
ples grow upways.”’ So Illinois and California are always growing upways. 


Like the other States heard from, Illinois is prosperous; labor is employed 
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at good wages. The wage-earner of Illinois is not dancing this summer of pros- 
perity away, but is putting his money in the banks, where he can have it in 
days of adversity. It is no longer fashionable to hide it under the carpet or 
put it up the eaves-trough. Our farmers and stock-raisers are growing wealthy, 
and farm mortgage lenders have no place to put their money. Our manufactur- 
ing and mining interests are developed to a wonderful degree. 

Since 1896 the deposits in the banks outside Chicago have increased ninety 
per cent. In the same time but two National banks outside Chicago have bor- 
rowed in New York, and one of these did it only to see if it could get the money. 
That gain of ninety per cent. represents wealth gained. How different from 
the wealth gained by corporate manipulation. 

Last spring we were troubled somewhat by water from the heavens; lately 
we have feared the water from Wall Street; but we have good dams constructed, 
and it won’t hurt us. If not sufficiently protected, we can dam Wall Street some 
more. 

In 1896 we caricatured the long-whiskered Populist of Kansas because he 
wanted the Government to construct warehouses to hold his grain, on which 
he wanted the Government to issue warehouse receipts to be the basis of money. 
To-day he has all the money he needs, and the Populist is found in New York, 
and wants to build warehouses to store his undigested securities, against which 
to issue some kind of money. 

Illinois has had its share of oratory on the question of elastic currency. I 
am reminded of the Lawyer O’Conner, who, in my presence, in the City Court 
of Aurora, said: ‘‘Gentlemen of the jury, the law is very intricate; why, the 
learned judge on the bench knows full well that the more he studies it the more 
stupid he becomes.’’ But is it not our duty as bankers to read, study and 
consider, and finally decide the matter honestly and patriotically? 

In closing, I quote the beautiful words that I found recently in an old manu- 
script, as befitting this occasion, and expressing the views of Illinois toward 
the Californians: “Happy have we met, happy have we been; happy may we 
part, and happy meet again.” 

INDIANA. 


Andrew Smith, Assistant Cashier American National Bank, Indianapolis: Mr. 
President, and Gentlemen of the Association—The Indiana Bankers’ Associa- 
tion sends greeting to this convention. Our association in the State of Indiana 
is in a most prosperous condition. With about 600 banks in the State we have 
a membership in our association of 417 in good standing. The people, as well 
as the banks in our State, were never more prosperous than at present. 

Indian Territory. (No response.) 

IOWA. 


Fred Heinz, President Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Davenport, 
Iowa: Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen—The banking conditions in Iowa 
continue to be favorable. Since last year about twenty-five additional banks 
have been organized, so that at this time over 1,200 are in existence, of which 
over 700 belong to the Iowa Bankers’ Association. 

The deposits have increased some, although not so rapidly as heretofore. 

The National banks, on September 7, 1903, had $28.80 of each $100 in deposit 
of cash on hand, redemption fund and due from reserve agents. So far as 
known, all the banks have sufficient funds on hand for all legal requirements; 
the interest rate is firm. The year past has been favorable for agricultural prod- 
ucts and for business generally, although in spots crops have suffered from 
excessive rain; but the prices being reasonably high, this year’s output of good 
things to eat for man and beast will be many times the value of all the annual 
gold and silver output in the United States. As the average soil of Iowa is good 
and deep, and the Lord’s sprinkling-cans are, and have been for many years, in 
successful operation during reasonable intervals, we live in hope that the toil 
of our people and of our descendants will be abundantly rewarded for many 
generations. 

KANSAS. 


Edward Carroll, Cashier Leavenworth National Bank, Leavenworth, Kansas: 
Mr. President, I regret that I have been unable to prepare a speech, but the 
truth is I have been so busily engaged in enjoying the hospitality of San Fran- 
cisco that I have been unable to do so. 
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I will say this. however, for Kansas. More history has been made in 
Kansas, probably, than in any other State in the last fifty years. Fifty years 
ago, when Horace Greeley crossed the continent and went through Kansas, he 
designated it as a part of the Great American Desert. That showed that poor, 
honest old Horace knew more about philosophy than he did about farming. 
That part of the Great American Desert, as he called it, the western half of 
the State, produced this year from thirty-five to fifty bushels of wheat to the 
acre—land that eight years ago you could have purchased from a dollar to three 
dollars an acre. That beats handling stock in Wall Street. Thirty years ago 
the western half of our State was the battleground for Indians; it was turned 
over to the howling of the coyote and the bellowing of buffaloes. To-day it is 
the garden spot of the world for wheat-raising. 

Kansas, it is said sometimes, has peculiar people. In some respects that is 
true. They are all original investigators. They are intelligent; they are highly 
so. In fact, the State spends more for primary education, I believe, than any 
other State of its population in America. Indeed, it is said that she has a little 
red schoolhouse on every quarter section of her beautiful prairies. 

Now, I Know I have very little time to discuss the matter, it is such a great 
subject; it would require a book bigger than Webster’s Unabridged to do it 
justice, and I would have to be endowed with the descriptive powers of Sienkewicz, 
or Marion Crawford, to do it justice. But, in reference to business prosperity, 
I will say I have never known, in the many years that I have resided there, a 
greater prosperity within the borders of Kansas than exists at present. Her 
banks are prosperous. We have 650 banks in the State, and 530 of those banks 
belong to the American Bankers’ Association. That is good evidence of the 
good sense of the Kansas banker. We have $105,000,000 on deposit, or a frac- 
tion over $70 per capita. That is $70 for every man, woman and child in the 
State, a magnificent showing for a purely agricultural State. 

A few years ago Kansas, it is said, was mortgaged for many times the value 
of her farms. I am glad to say that that condition no longer exists. She is 
practically out of debt, her farmers are out of debt, and the State itself is in 
the best financial condition of any State I know of west of the Mississippi River. 
By a wise provision of her constitution the bonded indebtedness of the State 
can never exceed a million dollars. That amount she has to-day in her sinking 
fund and her treasury vaults, to take it up when it matures. 

Much is said of gold and silver. My friend from Arkansas has referred to 
the fact that that State has a million bales of cotton worth fifty million dollars. 
Kansas has 95,000,000 bushels of wheat, and we expect to realize $75,000,000 for it. 
I have not the statistics as to the corn crop, but I believe it is estimated at 80,000,- 
000 bushels. 

There is just one other idea. The granger of Kansas is not bothered with 
trusts, or labor strikes. He is utterly indifferent to organized operation on the 
one side that menaces this country—— 


THE PRESIDENT: The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. Carroll: A gentleman on the cars asked me if Kansas had any draw- 
backs. I suppose you gentlemen may have the same question in your minds, and 
I will answer you as I did the man on the cars. She has no drawbacks, at any 
rate none that a loyal Kansan will plead guilty to. 


KENTUCKY. 


Henry C. Walbeck, Cashier German Insurance Bank, Louisville, Kentucky: 
Mr. President, in the absence of Colonel Powers I have to say that our State is 
prospering in its manufacturing and mining industries; that its asphalt beds 
are inexhaustible; that the crops of wheat and oats and blue-grass are below 
the average, on account of drought. Our corn, hemp and white barley are all 
above the average. 

LOUISIANA. 


H. H. Youree, Vice-President Commercial National Bank, Shreveport, Louis- 
jana: Mr. President, I do not know that there is much left to say. Originally, 
Arkansas, as well as many other States, belonged to Louisiana; they were part 
of our State. We are prosperous in Louisiana. In New Orleans, negro labor 
has received eight dollars per day for six hours’ work. Even then they struck 
for more. That looks as though we ought to be pretty prosperous. Eight dollars 
for six hours’ work is pretty good. 
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Louisiana raises more rice than any other State, and also more sugar. It 
also produces more sulphur than any other State in the Union. There is a 
general condition of prosperity all over the State. Our Iowa brothers have come 
down there and taken up rice-producing, and they find they can produce it about 
as cheap as they can produce wheat, and they get four cents a pound for it. 
So you see we have got a State, even after they have taken away Arkansas and 
all the other States, which amounts to a good deal. 


THE SECRETARY: For several years we have had several members of our 
association in the Hawaiian Islands; but at this convention, for the first time, 
we have the pleasure of having one of those members present. Mr. Waity, of 
Hawaii, will respond to Hawaii. 


HAWAII, 


H. E. Waity, of the Banking House of Bishop & Co., Honolulu, Hawaiian 
Islands: Gentlemen of the Bankers’ Association—I was not familiar with the 
method of this calling of States, and I have no speech prepared. I did not 
know that we would be called upon, but I thank you for this opportunity to 
be heard. 

We have here two other bankers from Hawaii, in addition to myself, and it 
has not been my good luck to consult with them, but in hearing the alphabetical 
call, and in realizing that heretofore there has been nobody to respond for the 
letter “‘H,’’ I felt that it was proper, now that we have a Territory of Hawaii 
in the Union, that the ‘“‘H’”’ should be added to the list. 

I overheard the remark a few moments ago that, judging from the very 
favorable reports from the States and Territories so far heard from in the Bankers’ 
association, it might be inferred that bankers are not as conservative as they 
are generally supposed to be. 

I do not wish to attempt, gentlemen of the convention, to tell you of the 
grandeur of Hawaii. I only want to say to you now that we extend to you a 
most cordial invitation to come over to the islands and see us for yourselves, 
investigate and learn what Hawaii is—your new Territory over which, we are 
proud to say, the Stars and Stripes now wave. We say to you to come and see 
us, and learn for yourselves what we are and what we are doing. 

Of course, we have to admit that sugar is king, and we can say that we 
produce a great deal of sugar. Our exports of sugar are growing at the rate of 
about fifty thousand tons a year. This present crop will probably reach 400,000 
to 420,000 tons of sugar. The next crop will be still larger than that, because 
it is growing. But, as I said, I will not attempt to tell you, in this brief speech, 
how great we are, or what our resources are. I only wish to extend to you a 
cordial invitation to come to see us. Connecticut, on the one side, has given 
us a report of what she is doing. We are a long way from Connecticut; we are 
away on the other side. Our Island of Hawaii is the largest one of the group, and 
it is just about the size of the State of Connecticut. It makes about two-thirds 
of our area. I will not attempt to give you statistics or figures in regard to the 
islands, off-hand. We hope to be a State some time. We aspire to great things 
down there, and if you will pay us a visit and give us a call, we will all welcome 
you; and I can say that I am sure you will be interested in what you see, very 
much interested, and that we will give you the most cordial welcome whenever 
you come. 

MARYLAND. 


James R. Edmunds, Cashier National Bank of Commerce, Baltimore: Gen- 
tlemen, I promise not to consume over five minutes. 

It is, perhaps, well known that the people of Maryland are a conservative 
people—that our banks partake of the conservative character of the people, and 
that very few failures have occurred among the banks of Maryland for over 
half a century. It is with pardonable pride, we think, that we point to the 
splendid record of the banks of our State, which, while conservatively managed, 
are ever ready to foster and encourage legitimate business. 

Baltimore, our chief city, has become one of the great financial centers of 
the country, and its capital has been freely used, not only to build up business 
enterprises within our own State, but also those of other States. 

During the last ten years the financial institutions of Baltimore, including 
trust and fidelity companies and Savings banks, have increased their funds as 
follows: Capital, $13,000.000; surplus, $23,000,000; deposits, $61,000,000; a total in- 
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crease of $97,000,000, making the aggregate amount, at the present time, on 
these accounts, nearly $200,000,000. 

Baltimore has been called the gastronomic capital of the country, contiguous 
as it is to splendid trucking farms, and being supplied with the delicacies of the 
Chesapeake Bay and its tributaries, such as the canvas-back duck, the diamond- 
back terrapin and the delicious oyster, all contributing not only to the enjoyment 
but to the prosperity of its citizens. 

It has been my good fortune to attend a number of the conventions of this 
body and to listen to the delegates extol the virtues, the advantages and re- 
sources of their respective States in superlative terms. Mr. President, State 
pride is a laudable thing. We in Maryland believe in it, and have, perhaps, our 
full share of it. But of all the States of the Union, State pride is perhaps strongest 
in our sister State, Virginia. Many of its citizens have settled in Baltimore, 
and are among its most honored and useful citizens, but they never lose their 
love for, and their exalted belief and pride in, the Old Dominion. Let me give 
an illustration, which you, Mr. President, will, I am sure, appreciate. 

When the noted evangelist, Mr. Moody, was holding religious meetings in 
Baltimore, a well-known sporting gentleman professed conversion, and, like others 
of his class, was put to work by Mr. Moody in the after meetings. One after- 
noon this new convert approached a gentleman who was in the act of leaving 
the room, and asked, ‘‘Are you a Christian?’’ ‘Sir?’ said the gentleman. ‘‘Are 
you a Christian?’ ‘No, sir; I am a Virginian.”’ 

The Maryland bankers enjoyed last month with the bankers of the District 
of Columbia the unique experience of a joint convention on board a palace steamer 
while sailing on the historic Potomac River between Washington and Old Point 
Comfort and return. It was our good fortune to have with us on this occasion 
the Secretary of the Treasury, the Comptroller of the Currency and the Treasurer 
of the United States. These distinguished gentlemen favored us with addresses 
on subjects of vital interest to bankers and to the country. Amid the fears and 
anxieties incident upon the financial situation it was a comfort to hear the strong 
words from the highest officers of the United States Treasury, showing that there 
was no occasion for alarm, and that the conditions did not justify the fears of 
a money panic. In listening to those timely words we felt a sense of security 
unlike the feelings of those gentlemen in Wall Street who, while trying to assure 
one another amid the falling of stocks that there will be no panic, remind us 
of the “‘darky’’ who was running away from a dog. His master said: ‘Sam, 
what are you running from that dog for? You Know he won't bite.’’ Sam replied: 
‘“‘Yes, massa, I know he won’t bite—you know he won’t bite; but do the dog 
know it?’ 

Massachusetts. (No response.) 

MICHIGAN. 


Reuben Kempt, President Farmers and Merchants’ Bank, Ann Arbor, Mich.: 
Mr. President, Michigan is enjoying a period of great prosperity. Her banks are 
flourishing; her deposits increasing. Michigan’s products are so varied that the 
word failure is unknown. Her citizens are industrious, progressive, prosperous, 
happy and patriotic. Our cereal crops are excellent, and very abundant. Our 
fruit crop was never better. 

During the past six years Michigan has made great progress in the manu- 
facturing and raising of beets and beet sugar. Her produce in this department 
leads all other States in the Union. We have manufactured in the last year 
nearly 4,000,000 barrels of salt. Our salt deposit extends over some 250,000 square 
miles, carrying a vein of from forty to 150 feet in thickness. 

Our copper mines hold no mean position in the production of copper. One 
mine alone has paid nearly $100,000,000 in dividends, and has copper enough in 
sight to pay $1,000,000 or $2,000,000 more. Our iron mines are inexhaustible in 
mineral, supplying as they do the great steel mills of Pittsburg and other points 
with raw material. 

Another infant industry that is being rapidly developed is the manufacture 
of Portland cement. Our marl beds are of vast extent, and are being rapidly de- 
veloped, one mill alone turning out some 5,000 barrels of Portland cement per 
day. 

Our coal beds extend over thousands of acres, and within the near future 
will produce coal enough to supply all of our home wants as well as those of 
neighboring States. 

In the production of manufactured lumber we occupy a prominent position. 
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Our mineral springs are renowned and noted over the entire length and breadth 
of our land, their waters restoring the lame and worn-out in body and mind to 
health and happiness. 

The annual tonnage passing through the Detroit River exceeds the tonnage 
of the great port of Liverpool, over three times the tonnage of the Suez Canal, 
and it also must be borne in mind that the Suez and Liverpool ports are open 
the 365 days in the year, while our ports are closed four and a half months, being 
icebound for that length of time. 

But the great pride of Michigan is her educational system, which is unex- 
celled. The University of Michigan has just celebrated her semi-centennial, and 
it is one of the greatest and grandest educational institutions of our land. Her 
attendance numbers from 4,000 students, and graduates annually six or eight 
hundred, who are to be found in every State, filling positions of honor, of trust 
and of usefulness. It may be well to remember that it was the University of 
Michigan that first opened her doors to our daughters, placing them on an equal 
footing with our sons in obtaining an education fitting them for the earnest duties 
of life, sweeping aside the fossilized idea of Wwoman’s inferiority to man. 

We believe Michigan to be one of God’s best, greatest and brightest crea- 
ions, a jewel in the diadem of States. If you wish to see a beautiful country, 
ai.ta happy and prosperous people, come to Michigan and look around you. 


MINNESOTA. 


John R. Mitchell, Vice-President Winona Deposit Bank, Winona, Minnesota: 
One of the advantages derived from these meetings of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and by no means the least advantage, is the opportunity offered of 
comparing the business conditions in other sections with the existing conditions 
at home. Voicing the unanimous opinion of the Minnesota delegation, a more inter- 
esting and hospitable city in which to hold a convention than San Francisco could 
not have been selected. While a prominent writer has made the statement that 
stories are almost the only thing in California which do not need irrigation to 
grow luxuriantly, it is our conviction that the stories or descriptions of this 
magnificent State have not been able to half describe what the eye can see. 

Now, as regards business conditions in Minnesota, it would be a difficult matter 
to differentiate between the kind of prosperity existing there to-day and the 
prosperity elsewhere throughout the Union, as we have all kinds—industrial, agri- 
cultural and financial. But why should not prosperity exist, and continue to 
exist indefinitely, in this great country of natural resources, wealth, industry and 
boundless possibilities—in this wonderfully productive country? It is entirely 
a business proposition, in my judgment, staring the country, as a whole, directly 
in the face. If it is handled in a business-like way our prosperity will continue 
ad infinitum. Take the State of Minnesota, for example, and a continuance of 
the present prosperity there to-day is absolutely assured. Why? Because we 
are a producing State, and our continually increasing products are absolute ne- 
cessities of life for not only the remainder of the Union, but for the entire world, 
and they are wanted at a price that affords the producer a fair profit. Such 
is the future of every agricultural State. The continuance of the prosperity ex- 
isting in the United States as a whole unquestionably depends on its ability 
to continue to market abroad at a fair profit its surplus manufactures, which 
are rapidly increasing. A solution of this proposition does not rest with the 
American Bankers’ Association, I admit; it is one of as much importance, how- 
ever, as a revision of our present banking and currency law is to every member 
of this association. It is a question that must be decided by national legislation, 
but with the assistance of the entire business community, regardless of party or 
political prejudices. 

In order to illustrate the existing prosperity in Minnesota I might quote sta- 
tistics here which would rival the familiar and remarkable report on what the 
hens of our neighbor, Iowa, have been able to do; but I will not weary you with 
statistics. 

However, to be brief, I can say that our combined deposits in National and 
State banks are approximately $135,000,000, as compared with $100,000,000 in 1901. 
The deposits in our Savings banks have increased from $14,217,000 in 1901 to 
$18,424,000 in 1903. The value of the farm products of Minnesota annually is about 
$165,000,000. The value of butter for the year ending September 1, 1903, was 
$17,500,000. Our flour mills have a daily capacity of 153,000 barrels of flour, which 
are capable of making 41,000,000 pound loaves of bread. Just think how many 
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mouths each day that amount of bread would supply. The production of our iron 
mines last year amounted to 15,384,000 tons, which makes Minnesota the greatest 
iron-producing section in the United States and also in the world. 

A State or individual country becomes known abroad largely by what it 
has done, is doing, and whai it is able to do; and I dare say that no State rep- 
resented at this convention is better known on the Pacific Coast by the men 
it produces than Minnesota. To the untiring energy, the almost superhuman fore- 
sight of only one man of Minnesota must be credited more than to any other 
one man the already enormous trade with the Orient, with its limitless possi- 
bilities. 

The banking conditions in Minnesota were never better than they are to-day. 
While the demand for money is all that the banks could wish for, every demand 
from legitimate sources will be taken care of, and the large crop will be com- 
fortably handled. 

In conclusion, the only intelligent way in which to get a comprehensive idea 
of the enormous resources of the great State which I have the honor of repre- 
senting is to make a personal investigation of it, and Minnesota is anticipating 
the time when it shall have the pleasure of holding the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association within its confines. 

On behalf of the Minnesota delegation to this convention, I wish at this time 
to express our great appreciation of this most hospitable reception tendered by 
the bankers of the western metropolis, San Francisco. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


J. J. White, President McComb City Bank, McComb City, Miss.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I simply have to say that our State is forging to the front as fast as any 
State in the South. It is progressing financially, agriculturally and industrially. 
Three-fourths of the banks in the State of Mississippi belong to the American 
Bankers’ Association, and I have this to say about the solidity of the banks in 
Mississippi, that we have not had a failure, not even in the panic of 1873, except 
one little one in the upper part of the State that did not deserve the name of a 
bank. Still, our banks have all been, and are still, good, solid institutions. 

Of course, Mississippi is principally an agricultural State. We raised the 
largest corn crop this year that we have done for a number of years. There 
is not a farmer in the whole State but what has all the corn he needs, and some 
to spare for his neighbors. The cotton crop is not the largest that the State 
has raised, but it will be a fair crop. Of course, at this time, cotton is bringing 
a good price. 

Industrially, we are making considerable progress. We are building up manu- 
factures; not only oil mills, but cotton mills are being established all over the 
State. In other words, we are beginning to manufacture our cottons in the fields, 
as our Georgia neighbors are doing. We are making considerable progress in 
that line, and, on the whole, Mississippi is getting along well in every way. She 
has a great crop of fruits, and vegetables she sends North every spring. 

I am glad to say that the State is in a progressive condition generally. 


MISSOURI. 


W. Daviess Pittman, Bond Officer Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis: 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention—I count it a very happy privilege 
to appear before you in this convention to respond at the roll-call when the 
name of Missouri is mentioned. 

I assure you, gentlemen, that we have the grandest of all the States in the 
Union, notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary. We raise cotton 
in the south; we raise corn and wheat and hay and oats and all the fruits; and, 
indeed, my friends, we raise, better than any other State in the Union, everything. 
I am indebted to a Californian for this thought: that Missouri is one of the 
greatest States in the Union in which to raise children. I was talking to a 
Californian only the other day, when he reminded me that he had raised a fam- 
ily here in California, and he said that he regretted that he had not raised 
them back in Missouri, where he was raised. I am very much like the Pres- 
byterian minister. It mattered not what text he preached from, he always con- 
cluded on the subject of predestination. I want to say to you that to Missourians. 
and especially one from St. Louis, it matters not before what convention he 
appears, it matters not what subject is being discussed, he will tell you con- 
cerning the enterprise we now have before us, which is the greatest and grandest 
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the world has yet undertaken. I refer to the World’s Fair, the celebration of 
the Louisiana Purchase, and I want to say to you that Missouri not only sends 
her greetings to you, but she sends as well a cordial and earnest invitation to 
come there and enjoy our hospitable board. I want to say we have had the 
experience from Chicago and Paris and Omaha, and all the other cities that 
have given World’s Fairs, and I believe I speak the truth when I say that we 
will combine in this one the greatest and the grandest of all such achieve- 
ments. 

I want to extend to you, therefore, a cordial invitation. We have heard it 
on all sides that St. Louis has so many conventions going there that she ought 
not to seek any more. I am reminded of a gentleman who had raised nineteen 
children, or, rather, was raising them. He went out and adopted two more. He 
said he had found them so easy and so pleasant to raise, had found the nine- 
teen so easy to raise, that he wanted two more anyway. And I want to say 
to you, friends, when we extend to you an invitation to visit our city next year 
in your national convention—I want to say that you will find it very easy and 
very pleasant and very hospitable to all concerned; and I invite you to come and 
share with us the glories of that magnificent exposition. 

Our friends have been very frank here. They have said it is impossible to 
speak about the glories of California without lying; but I want to say to you 
that when you come to St. Louis, and witness the miles of its buildings that 
are now rapidly taking shape; when you see the men and women there from all 
parts of the earth, and their mode of living, and that sort of thing, when you 
return home you will be like the Queen of Sheba, who, after visiting the court 
of King Solomon, returned and told about it, and then said the half had never 
been told. 

So Missouri sends you greeting, 4nd an invitation to be with you next year 
and see the whole world, which will be within our domain. 


MONTANA. 


W. Lee Mains, Assistant Cashier First National Bank, Billings, Montana: 
Mr. President, I am told that Senator Vest, in one of his speeches, said that 
Montana was the daughter of Missouri, and so the remark of Brother Pittman, I 
think, will cover Montana. I will say that with a population of 250,000 we have in 
our banks $250,000,000. 

Nebraska. (No response.) 

NEVADA, 


George W. Mapes, President Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada: Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is said that Nevada does not produce anything but sage brush. That may 
have been true forty years ago, but it is not true to-day. While it is true that 
our State is small in population as compared with the Eastern States, yet we 
produce an abundance of livestock to supply the markets of this city, Chicago, and 
even New York. Our mines are just coming to the front. We have some of 
the richest mines in our State which have yet been undeveloped. They run up 
into the thousands in numbers. 

As for our schools and universities, they will compare favorably with those 
of any other State of the Union. 

I must contradict my friend from Missouri in regard to raising children. We 
had one mother in our State, that I know of, who had sixteen children, and, 
growing up, they weighed over 200 pounds each. I want to add another word, 
and that is that, traveling through the Eastern and the Western States, as I 
have, I believe that Nevada produces the prettiest and most generous and the 
brightest women of any of the States in the Union. 

New Hampshire. (No response.) 


NEW JERSEY. 


John J. White, of Atlantic City: Mr. President, under the head of new busi- 
ness to-morrow—which, I understand, is the proper place to bring it up—I shall 
have a greeting from the State Bankers’ Association of New Jersey, which I 
trust and hope will be acceptable to you. 

New Mexico. (No response.) 

NEW YORK. 


Stephen M. Griswold, President Union Bank of Brooklyn: Mr. President, 
and Gentlemen—I have the honor to report to you that we held our tenth annual 
convention last month at Saratoga Springs. The attendance was large; every 
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part of the State was represented, and in all respects it was one of the most suc- 
cessful conventions we have held. 

The work of this American Bankers’ Association, our State associations, and 
the group meetings, is producing good results. We are working for reform in 
the banking business all along the line. It is producing a friendly and a cordial 
feeling, not only among our country banks, but among the great banks of our 
cities. The past year has been one of depression; securities have fluctuated; 
some have declined. But we feel that that troubled condition of the financial 
world is about passing away. With the earnings of our railroads increasing, and 
the labor troubles being settled, we feel that we are on the eve of prosperous 
times. The unity and the strength and the friendship that exist among the 
banks of our great States will stand at all times against financial panic and 
ruin. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 


Joseph G. Brown, President Citizens’ National Bank, Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina: Mr. President, it has often been my privilege, and it is always my pleas- 
ure, to say a word in behalf of my native State. Upon this occasion, however, 
with so beautiful an object lesson before us, I should say it is necessary only 
to say that North Carolina is but a miniature of this magnificent State of Cali- 
fornia, with all her natural beauty and natural wealth. You have heard and 
seen and felt of the golden glory of California’s sunshine, of the vigor of her air, 
of the marvelous beauty of her fruits and flowers, and her fertile valleys, and 
the grandeur of her towering peaks, the fertility of her soil, and the sweet hos- 
pitality of her people. All these things may be found in North Carolina. 

North Dakota. (No response.) 

OHIO. 


J. J. Sullivan, President Central National Bank, Cleveland: Mr. President, 
I only appear before you this morning because the gentleman selected to respond 
for Ohio does not happen to be in the hall; and not desiring that Ohio should 
appear in default, I am a sort of self-constituted substitute for the gentleman 
who is prepared to speak for Ohio. 

Appearing before you, then, in this manner, and under these circumstances, 
it is needless to say to you that I have no statistics to give you of the magni- 
tude of the State from which I come, or the success of its industries. Neither 
have I poetry at my command by which I might amuse you in speaking for Ohio. 
I will say, however, that business conditions are unusually prosperous. In the 
financial situation there are no weak spots. We have 810 banks in the State 
of Ohio, with aggregate deposits of nearly $450,000,000. Our banks have a good 
demand for money, and they are experiencing a high degree of prosperity. Of 
our 810 banks, 620 are members of the Ohio Bankers’ Association. The interest 
which our bankers and our people manifest in the American Bankers’ Associa- 
tion is evidenced by the fact that we have with us here 125 of the bankers of 
Ohio, and their friends. 

We take an active interest in everything pertaining not only to the Bankers’ 
Association of Ohio, but also to the American Bankers’ Association. We have a 
high regard for the banking fraternity in our State, and we have emphasized that 
regard recently by nominating one on one of the tickets for the governorship of 
Ohio, the gentleman who served us so well as your president, Myron T. Herrick. 
Not only have we nominated Mr. Herrick, but we also expect to elect him. 

I could talk to you at great length about Ohio, but I am sure it is unneces- 
sary. Ohio has had an existence of more than a hundred years, and I believe 
that I can say truthfully in regard to its production and its general standing as 
a State, it is not surpassed by any State of the Union. If, indeed, a State is 
measured by the character of its great men, I believe that Ohio will not suffer 
by comparison with any of its sister States. 

Now, my friends, I have talked much longer than I thought I would, and I 
want to say one word further, and that is this: that I am much delighted with 
the statements I have listened to regarding the business conditions in the different 
States of the Union. It is gratifying to us to meet gentlemen of inteiligence and 
grand moral worth from different States of the Union expressing as they have 
the prosperous condition which seems to exist everywhere. 


On motion the convention adjourned until Friday, October 23, 1903, at 
9.30 o’clock A. M. 
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THIRD DAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 


Friday, October 23, 1903. 
The convention met at 9.50 o’clock A. M., President Caldwell Hardy in the 


chair. 
Prayer was offered by Rev. Bradford Leavitt, Pastor of the First Unitarian 


Church, San Francisco. 
THE PRESIDENT: We will resume the Call of the States that was un- 


finished at the adjournment yesterday evening. 


OKLAHOMA, 


H. H. Watkins, Cashier Citizens’ Bank, Enid, Oklahoma: Mr. President, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—The bountiful crops, large bank deposits, good dividends and the 
general prosperity of our Territory are so well known that for me to say any- 
thing regarding our resources would be superfluous. 

However, I will say that we have 39,000 square miles, a population of 600,006 
and 13,000 public schools, more than 15,000 pupils, and more miles of railroads 
were constructed in Oklahoma in 1902 than in any other State or Territory. 

While attending this convention and taking advantage of the many opportuni- 
ties afforded us of seeing this beautiful city by the San Francisco bankers, my 
attention has been called to the many magnificent monuments erected to com- 
memorate the daring and noble deeds prformed and discoveries made by her 
pioneers, and while I most heartily favor the erection of such monuments, yet 
I think one of our great men has been overlooked. I do not know who he was, 
or where he lived, but I am in favor of erecting a monument to the man who 
first discovered interest. 

We are living in a Territory, although we have all the requirements of 
Statehood, yet through the actions of politicians, or otherwise, we are unable to 
get into the Statehood column. I would like to see this convention pass a resolu- 
tion favoring immediate Statehood for the Territories. 


OREGON. 


Benjamin I. Cohen, President Portland Trust Company, Portland, Oregon: 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the Convention—As you know, Oregon lies 
immediately north of California, and has many of the natural and other advan- 
tages that California has. Oregon believes in sound finance and in stable values. 
We feel proud of our State. We would like to have you visit us, and we hope as 
many of you as can do so will pass through Oregon on your way home. I can 
assure you of a hearty welcome. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 


E. C. Emerick, Treasurer Susquehanna Trust and Safe Deposit Co., Williams- 
port, Pennsylvania: Mr. President—I wish to state that Pennsylvania speaks for 
herself, or, rather, her industries speak for her. The States of this Union, and 
all the civilized countries of this world, are bound together with an iron band. 
This iron band is manufactured in the State of Pennsylvania, where iron is 
vania’s citizens have been prosperous beyond measure; her industries have 
king. We are proud that we hold the key to the king of industries. Pennsyl- 
increased, and her bank deposits have grown wonderfully in the last few years. 
I have not the statistics at hand, but I know that that is the case. Pennsyl- 
vania is enjoying her share of prosperity that it is the privilege of this country 
to enjoy, and we feel that it is unnecessary for us to say anything more for 
our Keystone State. 

Rhode Island. (No response.) 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


John F. Ficken, President South Carolina Loan and irust Co., Charleston. 
South Carolina: Mr. President—I regret very much that the gentleman who was 
to speak for South Carolina is not here. I am now charged with that duty, and 
feel somewhat awkward in attempting to reply. But I cannot let the State go 
by default, and therefore I suppose I might occupy a few minutes in stating 
some things in reference to our State. 
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I am emboldened to do this because, after listening to the distinguished 
representative of Arkansas yesterday, and hearing what he had to say for that 
great State, I feel as if I might say a few words for our little State. It is a 
long way from here, over three thousand miles, and ought to be heard from. 

Now, what shall I talk about? This is a bankers’ convention, and I suppose 
we ought to say something about finance. Well, I can say to you that our 
banks are all in good condition. Our banks are healthy and prosperous. We are 
a small State, it is true, and when I think of that, and then think of the great 
States that have been represented on the floor here—great as regards population 
and finance and ability to cope with the world—I am reminded of an anecdote 
which possibly all of you have heard, but it is very forcible, and I will repeat it. 
It is the story of the raw recruit and his sergeant. The new man was a tall and 
strapping fellow who stood high up in the air, and the sergeant who drilled him 
was a diminutive man. Of course, the sergeant was glad to exercise his authority 
over the big fellow. He looked up at this great piece of humanity and said: 
“Hold your head up.” The recruit raised his head. ‘Hold it higher.’’ He 
raised it still higher. The sergeant said: ‘‘Higher than that.’’ So he kept raising 


it. The sergeant said: ‘‘Now, keep it so.’’ The great big fellow looked down 
at the sergeant and said: ‘Shall I keep it so?” “Yes,” said the sergeant. 
‘‘Very well, sir,’’ said the recruit, ‘‘but if I keep it so I will never see you 
again.’”’ 


So we are reckoned as a small State. South Carolina is an agricultural 
State. We plant cotton all over the State from the Atlantic Ocean to the Blue 
Ridge. Every county in the State has its cotton bales, which it sends to the 
market, and which is our main crop, and helps along. 

Now, I do not want to boast, but I will tell you a fact about our little State. 
When the last count was taken South Carolina led all the States of the Union 
in the amount of capital invested in cotton factories, except Massachusetts. 

That is what our little State is doing. When you remember that after the 
elose of the Civil War we were actually prostrate—why, all over the country it 
was designated as the prostrate State—what have we done? Our people 
recognized the situation and turned their backs upon the past, and they have 
opened up this new field and gone into industries, not only to plant and grow 
the cotton, but weave it into cloth. Tnat has brought prosperity. 

One or two other facts I will allude to if I have time. If you look at your 
maps you will find that the shortest distance from San Diego, California, to the 
Atlantic Ocean is to Charleston, South Carolina. If you will look again at the 
map, you will find that the shortest distance from Chicago to the Atlantic Ocean 
makes you come out at Charleston, South Carolina. Indeed, we were so ambitious 
in our little State that we organized what we called “the three C’s road,’’ 
‘Chicago, Cincinnati and Charleston. We were so ambitious that we wanted 
to build a double track. It has not been built yet, but that is the shortest distance 
between these cities, and we hope to see it done. 

Those are some of the facts that I wish to present to you. We do not say 
it boastfully, but we have a becoming pride in our old State. As you know, 
it was one of the original thirteen States. The city of Charleston is two and a 
half centuries old, and it is a beautiful city. At that point the United States 
Government has established a navy yard. We invite you all to come and see 
us, and if you come, I believe you will want to stay with us—will want to be a 
part of our community. I can assure you of a warm welcome. 

South Dakota. (No response.) 

Tennessee. (No response.) 

TEXAS, 

“A. V. Lane, Vice-President National Exchange Bank, Dallas, Texas: Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—Through 
deserts and o’er many a snow-clad mountain peak, along two sinuous bands of 
gleaming steel that bind the fertile fields of Texas to this lovely land of treasure. 
fruits and flowers, I come with greetings most sincere from the bankers of the 
Lone Star State to those of you assembled here in this city by the Western 
sea, with its ever-open Golden Gate, through which the traffic of the once- 
mysterious and legendary East is jostled, as it passes in, by the surging mass of 
surplus products of the greatest commercial nation in the world, seeking an 
outlet among the ccuntless millions that lie just beyond our still more western 
‘boundary but late established by the prowess of our heroes’ arms. 
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I come from a State whose history is unique, and withal most glorious; a 
State whose people have felt the benumbing influences of Mexican inanition, the 
crushing power of Spanish cruelty and despotism; a State of which it has been 
said, ‘‘Thermopyle had her messenger of defeat, the Alamo had none.”’ 

But glorious as is the past, her people look not to the past; their path is 
onward, and their eyes are fixed upon the rising sun of future progress and 
achievement. <A State whose climatic conditions and varied industries are such 
that it is almost impossible for any calamity to hurt all of it at once. A State 
whose resources have just begun to be understood and whose ultimate develop- 
ment is beyond the most vivid imagination of even its most loyal inhabitant. 
But I must not allow myself to be led into statistical detail. 

About two years ago I had the honor of being called on at a banquet of the 
Louisiana Bankers’ Association for a talk on Texas. I gave them a few plain. 
unvarnished facts. Reminded them that it is about the same distance from 
Chicago to Texarkana in East Texas, as from Texarkana to El Paso in West 
Texas, or from El Paso to San Francisco; told them that we raised almost one- 
third of the cotton crop of the United States; told them of our lumber, rice. 
oil, ete. You really cannot exaggerate in talking about ‘'exas. But, do you 
know, I have had a painful impression ever since that about the only crop I 
convinced my hearers we raised in unusually large quantities was a long and 
virile list of lineal descendants of that aged couple made notorious by Holy 
Writ, one of whose names began with A and ended with S, the other with § 
and ended with A; so that, one beginning where the other left off, together they 
held a corner on the prevarication market. So I shall content myself with saying. 
“Come and see.’’ You will find a hospitality as broad as the State’s own vast 
expanse, and a citizenship so proud of their beloved land that the busiest one 
among them will be only too glad to take a day off, or a week off, to show 
you and to tell you something of its wonderful resources. Come, 1 say, and se<« 
for yourselves. 

Utah. (No response.) 

Vermont. (No response.) 

Virginia. (No response.) 

WASHINGTON. 

Jacob Furth, President Puget Sound National Bank, Seattle: Mr. Presi- 
dent, and Gentlemen of the Convention—I listened with a great deal of pleasur> 
to the gentlemen who spoke on behalf of their States. I admired their loyalty 
to their respective States, and the description of their various resources was 
most interesting. I have been asked to respond to the call of our State. The 
State of Washington, although a young State, shows health and vigor. 

Twenty years ago the State of Washington had only three small towns; the 
largest of the three had then about five thousand inhabitants. To-day that 
city has a greater population than the entire State had at that time. We now 
have five large cities—Seattle, with a population of 140,000; Tacoma, 80,000; 
Spokane about the same number, and Everett and Whatcom, each with 20,000. 
The cities of Seattle, Tacoma, Everett and Whatcom are situated in the 
western portion. 

The resources of the western part of Washington are varied. We have 
timber that cannot be surpassed in any section; we have coal, iron, granite and 
other mining industries. Our salmon fisheries and salmon canneries are the 
largest in the world. We export lumber and flour to South America, Australia, 
China and Japan. Our fish is exported to England, principally. We raise hops 
in large quantities. I have known one field of hops-to produce from fifteen hun- 
dred to two thousand pounds per acre. We have oats that are equal, if not 
superior, to those of any country. 

The eastern part of the State is the farming section. The production of 
wheat and barley is marvelous. We export wheat to England, and the cattle 
that are raised in that section of the State are sent to Omaha and Chicago to 
be distributed all over the country. The fruit raised in that section is shipped 
East, and is said to bring the highest prices. 

The limited time allowed me in which to describe our State compels me not 
to go further into details. What 1 have said will be sufficient to give you an 
idea of the prosperous conditions existing in the State of Washington, and if 
any one of you gentlemen doubt, I would advise you to visit us on your home- 
ward journey. I am confident that any one visiting the State of Washington 
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will be paid for his trouble, and the veracity of my statements will not be 
questioned any further. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

E. M. Gilkeson, Cashier Second National Bank, Parkersburg, West Virginia: 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen of the American Bankers’ Association—Our time 
is limited this morning, and I shall not tax your patience to any appreciable 
extent. I simply desire to submit a few facts and figures in reference to West 
Virginia, by the way, one of the best all-around States in the Union. 

West Virginia’s natural resources have but fairly begun to be exploited. In 
the production of white sand oils she ranks first among the States of the Union. 
In natural gas she produces the largest amount of any State and exports it 
very largely to Ohio and Pennsylvania. 

She produces a great variety of woods, and in hard woods has the largest 
production of any State. 

Her nearly 16,000 square miles of bituminous coal area are destined to 
make her the leading bituminous coal-producing*’State. Already she ranks third 
in the production of bituminous coals, and it is a question of but a few months 
until she will surpass Illinois and commence to overhaul Pennsylvania in the 
production of bituminous coals. 

Her great variety and the wonderful richness of her coking coals have 
already made her the second coke-producing State of the Union, and she is 
destined soon to pass Pennsylvania and to take first rank in the production of 
coke. 

She is rapidly becoming the leading glass manufacturing State, and is 
destined to the leadership in this particular industry. 

West Virginia has a larger area of blue grass territory than her sister 
State which boasts of the distinction of being the “‘Blue Grass State’’; and the 
value of the agricultural, horticultural and animal industry of the State last 
year exceeded the value of the combined output of her mineral products, great 
as they were. West Virginia is becoming one of the leading fruit States of the 
Union, while her long-fleeced wools have for many years been the premium wools 
of the country. 

The iron industry has also been an important one in the northern pan- 
handle, but is becoming more generally distributed over the State, and in 
pottery and iron working West Virginia is taking a very prominent position. 

The value of her clay products exceeds that of any other Southern State 
and is rapidly increasing. 

Her variety of climate and soils, and her nearness and accessibility to the 
markets, make her situation especially advantageous agriculturally, as well as 
in the marketing of her great mineral wealth. 

Among her natural resources which I have not referred to, but which are 
worthy of mention, are her numerous and widely-distributed thermal and non- 
thermal mineral springs. Nature has been very prodigal in giving her every 
variety of springs for the healing and blessing of mankind. 

As a State, West Virginia owes no debt, and has a cash surplus in the 
treasury. 

We have a refined, hospitable and happy people. Those seeking new homes 
or capital seeking investments cannot find a more promising land than West 
Virginia. 

Come and see us, and be assured we will give you the right hand of fellow- 
ship. 

WISCONSIN. 


John M. Holley, Cashier State Bank of La Crosse, Wisconsin: Mr. Presi- 
dent—Wisconsin needs no encomium, although I assure you she is worthy of 
the highest that could be passed upon her. It is her misfortune, not her fault, 
that she comes last in the list of States, and therefore must content herself not 
with a statement of her resources and advantages and wealth, but must simply 
bear a message of greeting to you. It would require a book to tell all Wisconsin’s 
merits and her greatness and prosperity; possibly all the world could not contain 
the books that might be written about her. You would need to get up early and 
sit up late, and be possessed of a past master’s art in the use of the figurative 
and the embellishment of words and the superlative to do her justice, and to 
give her a proper place in the gallery of picture photographs that have been 
placed before us by her sister States. 
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Therefore, since the overwhelming hospitality of our entertainers has pre- 
vented the first, and the speaker is not competent to use the latter, Wisconsin's 
greeting must be in simple words—we say simply that she remains true to 
those things that make for the best in education, in morals, in commerce, in 
manufactures and in finance. 

Wyoming. (No response.) 


® WILLIAM GEORGE, Of Aurora, Ill: Mr. President, if it would be proper I 
wish to call the attention of the convention at this time to the serious illness 
of Mr. Frank W. Tracy, of Springfield, Illinois. He has done so much in be 
half of the uniform Negotiable Instruments Act in the different States that 
we are all indebted to him, and inasmuch as his illness is very serious, I sug- 
gest that the secretary be authorized to send a telegram to him, and I would 
respectfully suggest the following form: 


The members of the American Bankers’ Association, assembled at San Fran- 
cisco, California. send you greetings and wish to express their appreciation of 
your enduring and persistent efforts for the adoption of uniform laws. They 
regret your absence and hope for your speedy recovery. 

I move that such a telegram be sent by the secretary of this association. 

The resolutic(n was unanimously adopted, 

THE PRESIDENT: There is left over the report of the currency commit- 
tee. There was a report presented by the executive council, and I think 
action will come up on the recommendation of the council, which will be pre 
sented by Mr. Pugsley. 

C. A. Puastrey, President Westchester County National Bank, Peekskill, 
N. Y.: Mr. President, the currency committee, composed of men eminently 
qualified to deal with this intricate problem, and representing different sec- 
tions of our great country, after much discussion and consideration have 
presented a valuable and conservative report, without a single radical feature 
in it. It may be said that there is nothing new in the report, but this ques- 
tion has been discussed for years by bankers in convention, by Representatives 
in Congress, and by the press. The discussions have taken a wide range, em- 
bracing almost every feature of the currency question. Some have favored 
more currency; others have held ds tenaciously to the position that there was 
money enough for all practical purposes. We have had suggestions as to 
emergency circulation, supplementary circulation, elastic currency, and cur- 
rency issued by clearing houses, and numerous other devices and suggestions 
as to the rate of tax to be applied to such currency, and whether it should be 
issued freely at the option of the bankers or under the authority and direc- 
tion of the Comptroller of the Currencyy. 

There is no doubt that our system can be improved, but I do not believe 
it will be revolutionized. It is essential that its volume should rise and fall 
with the varying tides of business and commerce. It is the most important 
measure before this convention. It is important, because it reaches, and 
should interest, all sections of our republic. A sound and stable currency is 
the life-blood of the nation’s commerce and prosperity, and it is of vital im- 
port, not only to the banking and commercial interests, but to the people of 
the whole country, that our currency should be sound beyond question, and 
good beyond peradventure. The great essential of any currency is quality 
rather than quantity, and I am glad to say that the bankers and citizens of 
California have ever stood for quality and that they also have evidently been 
suceessful in obtaining quantity. 

Wherever our flag waves, from the islands of the Atlantic to the distant 
islands of the Pacific, and from the sunny South to Alaska, with its eternal 
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snows, we should have the best currency that the brain and skill of America 
can evolve. We want to see the world’s standard the American dollar, and 
our currency system surpass that of any other nation on the face of the 
globe; but only by the most conservative legislation can this be accom- 
plished. In its broadest sense it is a national question. What is of the 
greatest value to the people should be the aim of bankers and all legislation, 
and not what should be of the greatest value and assistance to the banks. 
The banks are the servants of the people, not the masters. The people are 
keenly interested in this question, and not only is it being considered and 
discussed by the President of the United States, by Representatives in Con- 
gress, by the press, by the banks, but by the people at large. 

I do not believe that the bankers of this country, for selfish interests and 
purposes, will do aught to retard the general prosperity of the country. On 
more than one occasion they have shown themselves patriots, and I believe 
they will urge and favor only such legislation as will result for the country’s 
good. 

I have been instructed by the executive council to present this resolution: 


Resolved, That the report of the currency committee appointed under resolu- 
tion passed at the last annual convention of the American Bankers’ Association. 
held at New Orleans, be adopted, and that the president of this association appoint 
a committee of three for the purpose of urging legislation along the lines recom- 
mended in the report. 


I move, Mr. President, the adoption of this resolution. 

G. W. GArRRELS, President Franklin Bank, St. Louis, Mo.: Mr. President, 
as I understand it the committee was appointed to investigate the currency 
of the United States. I do not find anything in the report covering that 
point. I expected they would have shown us the faults of our present cur- 
rency as compared with the currency of other nations. My friend, Mr. 
McAshan, from Houston, said yesterday that sovereignty would be the only 
power that could create money. I do not believe in the statement. On the 
contrary, I know that labor, services and goods are exchanged for another 
commodity, for a general commodity, which is, by the survival of the fittest, 
gold; and that all other substitutes merely represent the gold in the ex- 
change of commodities, of labor and services. 

My friend Mr. Pugsley mentions that California and several other States 
adhered to sound money during the Civil War. That is, in other words, they 
did not recognize the legal-tender of our currency law, which was passed dur- 
ing the exciting times of the war. 

Now, I consider this legal-tender clause the very commencement of the 
deterioration of our currency system. It was the entering wedge to upset 
the principle. Congress had no right, under the Constitution, to pass a legal- 
tender clause. The constitution forbids the invalidating of the obligations of 
contracts. Eminent legal talent, our Chief Justice, Mr. Chase, has given an 
opinion that the legal-tender clause was unconstitutional. Other eminent 
politicians have held the same thing. Daniel Webster, who was considered an 
expounder of our constitution, said that it was unquestionable that the 
United States had no authority to pass a legal-tender clause. 

The legal-tender question at the present time is hardly thought of; but 
it is the principle involved. The child learns that every dollar printed by 
the United States is money. It was because of the greenback craze, it was 
partly the cause of our silver agitation. I have talked with eminent minds in 
the legal profession, merchants and bankers, upon this very question at. the 
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time, in 1896, when the silver agitation was going on. At the time the argu- 
ment was always that the United Siates had the right to make money. 

A legal-tender clause is the last refuge of a bankrupt government, and I 
consider it a blot on the laws of the United States. As long as we have the 
legal-tender clause in our laws we will have false ideas about the currency. 
It seems to me, what ought to be done first is to repeal that clause. 

We had a very excellent recommendation of a perfect system of cur- 
rency mentioned by the Comptroller of the Currency in his very excellent 
speech yesterday. He said that we ought to have gold with gold certificates 
and subsidiary coin in gold redeemable currency, and I would be in favor of 
the American Bankers’ Association adopting a resolution to that effect. 

EpwArp J. PARKER, Of Quincy, Ill.: Mr. President, I will offer as a sub- 
stitute for the resolution of the executive council the following: 

Resolved, That the committee be continued, its report referred back to it, 
and the committee be, and it here by is, instructed to act in conjunction with 
similar committees appointed by the various State bankers’ associations, to follow 
all pioposed legislation introduced in the Congress of the United States affecting 
the present banking laws, and to take such action with reference to the same as 
they may deem best; and be it further 


Resolved, That the president of this association shall have power to fill any 
vacancies occurring on the committee. 


If that meets with a second I will venture upon a few remarks. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. PARKER: Mr. President, we all realize the difficulties of this able 
committee, whose report is before us. It is chiefly the indisposition of the 
Congress which will shortly assemble, in special or regular session, to take 
up this question, with the Presidential election coming on next year. There 
fore, your committee has wisely introduced here a moderate report. If it 
would press passage it would, I think, bring about a broad discussion and 
differences of opinion. It is best at this time that members of the American 
Bankers’ Association should go before the country rather with a united front 
than to split up on the various recommendations of this report into factions. 

How far do we agree with the committee? I think on several proposi- 
tions, or suggestions, we agree perfectly. On one or two we shall differ. 
Bankers, like the community at large, confound credits and currency. We 
have just passed through the most remarkable liquidation in values of stocks 
and bonds which has ever been known, a shrinkage of many billions, without 
serious financial trouble. That liquidation involved no use of currency. The 
movement of the crops south and west and northwest, sent demand rates in 
New York city last year to fifteen per cent. This year one and a half per 
cent. For the same reason they are holding on to their moneys now. Those 
periodical changes in rates are to be expected. 

Look at this question from the point of view of the public, not the banker. 
We are all borrowers, and we have large interests in one way: or another, 
in the large corporations we represent. It is a hardship, and under our 
present monetary system the losses are simply frightful, and we should have 
reforms brought about as soon as possible. 

We accept the figures of the committee as being accurate as to the dif- 
ferent issues and amounts held in the Treasury of the United States, and 
also in circulation. Some of us would think that there ought not to be 
that quantity of money in Uncle Sam’s vaults. What is this Government? 
It is a government of the people, by the people, for the people, and the money 
in the vaults belongs to the people. It is an awful responsibility to force 
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upon the Secretary of the Treasury. I do not say, and I will not allege, that 
Secretaries of the Treasury in the past have gained a competency in a single 
day, or a single hour, with their knowledge of what would come about. I 
do say, and I know what I am talking about, because I know him intimately, 
that the present Secretary of the Treasury is an honest and incorruptible 
man, and would not take advantage of his official position. I do predict—gener- 
aily I keep off the ground of making any predictions, either as to the weather, 
or any financial prognostications—but I will say this, that if our present 
currency system continues there will be Secretaries of the Treasury who 
will be corrupt, and who will bring disgrace upon our country, having such 
vast powers in their hands; and I will say right here that under a wise, 
scientific currency basis, we would not, as we ought not to, ever turn our 
faces to the city of Washington for any help, because as bankers of this 
country we can, as the bankers did before the Civil War, help the United 
States Government when they had to. That was notably so in one case. 

You say get Uncle Sam out of the banking business. He is not in it. 
To prove it I will say that when there was danger of a silver basis, and 
Uncle Sam could not protect the coin in his Treasury, he had to call on the 
bankers, and they not only took the gold off the steamers going to Europe, 
but they guaranteed that they would keep the Government on a gold basis 
for six months—and it has remained there ever since. 

Now, Mr. President, I think we will all agree that the law should be 
repealed which gathers into the Treasury of the United States, and keeps 
there, such an enormous amount of gold. That was passed during the exi- 
gencies of the Civil War when the Government was putting out United 
States bonds, interest payable in gold, and the Government had to have 
the gold in its own vaults. Bonds rose very nearly three billion dollars 
in a month. They have now receded to nearly one billion dollars. Hence 
there is no longer necessity for keeping that gold in the Government vaults. 

I do not think we will dissent from the recommendations of this com- 
mittee in that respect. 

Secondly, as to the repeal of the limitation in the National Banking 
Law, restricting the contraction of notes to three million a month, what has 
transpired? The same this year as last year. 

When the Secretary says, “I will accept your bonds for deposit in the 
United States Treasury,” out they go, and the circulation is contracted. 
Notice is served on the Comptroller of the Currency that up to December, 
three million dollars a month would be withdrawn, at the very time of the 
year when there ought to be an expansion of the currency. 

Now, we know that our friend, Mr. Whitney, of New Orleans, is a clear- 
headed man. He dissents from that conclusion of the committee. But that 
contraction ought to be rapid at times, just as rapid as the output of the 
currency at the beginning of the crop season, as it was in the banks of the 
Suffolk bank system. I knew a time when a New England bank note stood 
as well in the West as a Treasury note does to-day, but that output and con- 
traction was as rapid as the tides of the ocean, and it can be again, and will 
be under an ideal currency. But we cannot come this year, or next year, 
or possibly in a generation, to ideal conditions. We will, however, some time. 
But before that the demand obligations of the Government must be retired, 
the people’s money taken out of the sub-Treasury, expansion and contraction 
operating periodically and automatically like the tides of the sea. Now, we 
do not dissent from that. 
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Where we would dissent is on their suggestion about an emergency cir- 
culation. If there were ideal conditions there would be no necessity for 
the emergency circulation. Possibly, we may have to come to something 
like that, but not in the way suggested here. Their suggestion cannot be 
put into operation. 

The interior banks of the United States are not going to buy bonds; 
or conduct correspondence with the Comptroller of the Currency or the 
Secretary of the Treasury as to the possibilities of putting out an emergency 
circulation, long before they would get to the crisis and beyond. The great 
strain is this awful contraction of credits. 

Now, I say that clause should be inoperative. I say a uniform tax 
would be unjust. The only bodies, in my judgment, that should pass upon 
securities to secure an asset of credit currency, or emergency currency, as 
you may choose to call it, would be the clearing-house associations of the 
United States. You cannot practically impose this new duty upon the Comp- 
troller or the Secretary of the Treasury, and they have not the force, nor 
have they the knowledge, to pass upon the vast amount of assets which 
we hold in our banks. They could not do it, and no gentleman cares very 
much to serve on the clearing-house committee to do it. 

Now, if we have an emergency circulation, again, it ought to be in 
place of the present issues, for we have a credit issue. We had it in 1873, 
we had it in 1884, and we had it in 1893, and we possibly will have it again. 
I do not speak for the New York city banks. But suppose we do. They 
(the clearing-houses) are voluntary associations. They are not even incor- 
porated. There should be a legal issue and all banks and bank houses 
should be allowed to participate in those issues, all members, whether they 
are National bankers, state bankers, or trust companies. 

Illinois, Iowa, and I think Wisconsin, have recently appointed standing 
committees to take up currency reform and to appear in Washington. Other 
States will follow—New York also. 

Now, let this National association affiliate with and act with us and get 
the benefit of our judgment, and let us adopt the trust idea, that in union 
there is strength. We cannot submit these questions entirely to the national 
association. Our State associations have opinions of their own. If an emer- 
gency circulation is ever to be put out, it should be regulated by clearing- 
houses in different parts of the country, taxing it ten per cent. in Texas 
and Colorado and a lower per cent. in some other States. It would be dis- 
creditable to associations in Eastern States to put out a credit issue at such 
a rate of interest, or even as high as six per cent. It should be graded dif- 
ferently over different parts of the country. Hence, I take it that would 
be inoperative. But we do not want to go into this, but simply refer it back. 

Now, Mr. President, I have taken up a good deal of your time, more 
than I meant to, but I will simply say this: A preacher recently, in address- 
ing a Sunday school, asked the scholars what he should talk about. A 
boy spoke up and said, “about two minutes.” Now, I had intended not to 
make a speech, but simply to make two points. So, let us dispose of it. 

ANDREW J. FRAME, President Waukesha National Bank, Waukesha, Wis.: 
Mr. President, the campaign of education on the money question, which for 
thirty years has agitated this country, is drawing to a close on sound lines. 
The report of the currency committee of this convention takes another step 
upward. 

The comedy of sixteen errors to one truth has met its Waterloo. Branch 
banking in the United States has been relegated to the rear, and the rights 
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of the individual banker who has borne the heat and burden of the day in 
our development are to be respected; but in commanding the world’s com- 
merce international banking is necessary. 

Asset currency, with its first lien to rob the depositor, has not been 
considered by the committee, and is doomed to certain defeat. It seems 
evident that a life-line ought to be thrown out to the over-buoyant banker 
in the shape of a rubber currency every time he gets beyond his depth. 

Political economists of all ages have wrestled unsuccessfully with the 
elastic problem, and thousands of our brainy citizens have racked their 
brains for years for a sound solution, but failed. 

We are now considering the only reasonable problem, and that is relief 
in case of emergencies. 

The committee report provides for the issue of additional National bank 
circulation on deposit of securities “with careful limitations” under a six 
per cent. interest rate, to insure its quick retirement as soon as the pressure 
for funds is over. If this measure is not abused or the door broken down, 
the measure of relief is of great value to the National banks, and indirectly 
to all banks. 

Permit a suggestion, which it seems to me covers a wider field and is 
hedged around by the conservative business element and politicals will 
never enter in, to-wit: 

Legalize clearing-house National bank notes on the same form as National 
bank currency, secured by clearing-house certificates issued on the same plan 
as heretofore, to any bank in the clearing-house to whom the clearing-house 
committee sees fit to grant it. Five or six per cent. interest to be charged 
from date of issue to date of deposit by the borrowing bank, of funds with 
United States Treasurer to redeem its borrowings, when the clearing-house 
certificates will be canceled and securities returned. 

This will permit not only National but State, savings or any other 
clearing-house bank to get advances in times of financial stress. Country 
banks can get advances through their correspondents, thus serving all the 
banks of the country. 

The conservatism of the clearing-house committee will prevent unnec- 
essary issues, the rate of interest will prevent inflation, and redemption will 
automatically take place as soon as pressure for funds is over. 

This remedy will provide all with the needful to loan to all solvent 
parties, with doubtless the same result as when in 1847-1857 and 1866 the 
Bank of England illegally issued notes on a deposit of securities in the 
issues department and thus relieved panic conditions at once. 

It is far preferable to the clearing-house certificates issued in this country 
in 1873, 1884, 1890 and 1898, which gave relief on those dates, because it 
provides cash on National bank form of notes, which central cities can 
ship to correspondents, whereas certificates could not be so used. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury is periodically importuned to give 
relief, he, doubtless, would hail the remedy with a sigh of relief. The 
remedy for trouble in the great centers would always be at hand. It would 
be a check valve on the bears against locking up funds. It would give 
relief practically to all when relief is most needed, and therefore, as the 
committee’s report is a step in the right direction, I shall vote for it. 

When a patient is seriously ill at times, bad tasting medicine may 
not be palable, but necessary to recovery. As between selling sound secur- 
ities at panic prices to obtain cash, is it not far better to provide cash as 
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indicated, in order to allay troubles and be able to loan to all solvent parties 
in their hour of need? 

National banks ought not to monopolize benefits. State and Savings 
banks and Trust Companies fill a necessary place in our development. As 
the underlying principles of the report are eminently sound and only differ 
in details, I congratulate the country that our standard of value is to be 
maintained and therefore vote for the report. 

Mr. PuGstey: Mr. President, in speaking upon the resolution presented 
by Mr. Parker, I would say that I understand it is impracticable to continue 
that committee. They are widely scattered over the United States. They 
have presented a report after much discussion and consideration, and I be 
lieve that we are asking too much of that committee to ask them to have 
further meetings. They represent, I believe, the brains of this country, and 
I believe it is quite essential that the thought of the American Bankers’ 
Association should crystallize around some proposition, and it seems to me 
we cannot have it crystallize better than around the report which has been 
so ably presented by the committee appointed at New Orleans. 

I therefore hope that this Convention will pass the resolution submitted 
from the executive council. 

Mr. Huston, of Marshall, Mo.: Mr. President, the time is short, and we 
would like to have an opportunity to vote directly on this question, if pos- 
sible. I now move that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Illi- 
nois be laid on the able. 

The motion was seconded. 

Mr. PARKER: I want to first answer the gentleman on my left. The three- 
million dollar limitation in the National Banking Law was intended at the 
time as an inflation to keep notes out. 

Replying to Mr. Pugsley, let me say that in his first statement, in in- 
troducing the committee’s resolution, it was said that it was the most im- 
portant matter, substantially, that would be brought before us. We have 
had standing committees in this house on uniform laws, and on fidelity in- 
surance, continued from year to year. Are there not gentlemen in our country 
who are willing to serve on a currency committee? Is the question not 
important enough, and with the funds in the treasury of this associatiion, 
could it not pay the traveling expenses of these geltlemen? Let me say 
right here, when I propose a measure on financial legislation in Congress 
I want to meet one thing squarely, and that is that the bankers of the 
United States have no money to bribe a single Congressman in Washington. 
I am speaking now of the money in our treasury to be used to pay incidental 
expenses. That could be used to pay the traveling expenses of gentlemen, 
and such things. Moreover; we should be in touch with the State bankers’ 
associations, and this would bring us together, possibly, in the city of 
Washington, and my substitute provides for the filling of vacancies by the 
president, if any of these gentlemen wish to step down and out. Others 
will take their place if any wish to step out. 

And, Mr. President and gentlemen of this convention, if there is any 
one thing that the political parties of the United States need, and the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association and our various State associations need, it is some 
man big enough and wise enough and practical enough as a political econo- 
mist to lead bankers and the customers of bankers on to a more solid ground 
in the matter of currency reform, and a practical working monetary basis, 
without these awful contractions, and without these great losses to all the 
people of this country. 
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THE PRESIDENT: In order that the convention may understand clearly 
the resolutions which we have before us, I will read them. 

The president then read to the convention the resolutions offered by 
Mr. Pugsley. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Parker offers as a substitute the following: 

The president read to the convention the substitute offered by Mr. Parker. 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Huston offers a resolution to lay on the table the 
resolution of Mr. Parker, and we will first vote on that. 

A DELEGATE: As a parliamentary procedure, would not the adoption of 
that motion lay the whole matter on the table? 

THE PRESIDENT: I should hardly say so. If the amendment is voted 
down, you would then have the right to vote on the original proposition. 

Mr. Huston arose and addressed the Chair. | 

Mr. SULLIVAN: Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. A motion to lay 
on the table is not debatable. 

Mr. Bicetow: I fear, Mr. President, that, technically, to lay this on the 
table would kill the resolution. . 

THE PRESIDENT: That may be possible, and if that be so, I will suggest 
that Mr. Huston withdraw his motion and let us take a vote on the sub- 
stitute offered by Mr. Parker. 

Mr. Huston: I will withdraw my motion to lay on the table. 

A DELEGATE: Mr. President, before taking a vote, will you read the 
report of the currency committee? 

THE PRESIDENT: It has been printed and distributed. It was distributed 
two days ago. 

Mr. BIcGELow: Mr. President, I want to go on record as saying that in 
some respects I think the report of this currency committee, written by very 
able men, is taken too seriously. It should not be considered that that com- 
mittee, because of the present exigencies, has sat down upon a credit currency 
under proper restrictions and redemptions. I think that it is unwarranted 
to come to such a conclusion. What the committee has done has been to 
sift the possible recommendations we can get at this time; that is perfectly 
clear. They want to get out of the ponderous operation of the sub-Treasury 
system, and they have said that currency could be retired when banks think 
it should be retired. There is a time when money may be in very great 
demand, when currency may be retired properly, the loaning power of the 
bank not being decreased thereby. 

There are many things in the report of great value. Although I think 
there is some merit in Mr. Parker’s desire that it should be further con- 
sidered, yet, on the whole, I am strongly in favor of the report as made 
by the executive council, as recommended by them. It is on broad lines 
and I think it is all that can be expected at the present time. 

The question was taken on the adoption of Mr. Parker’s substitute. The 
motion was lost. 

THE PRESIDENT: You will now vote on the original resolution as pre 
sented by Mr. Pugsley. 

The resolution was adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The motion is adopted by an overwhelming vote. We 
will now have an address by Mr. J. B. Finley on “Education of Bank Clerks.” 
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EDUCATION OF BANK CLERKS.—ADDRESS BY J. B FINLEY, PRESIDENT FIFTH 
NATIONAL BANK, PITTSBURG, PA. 


The American Institute of Bank Clerks is unique as an educational effort in 
the industrial world. It is the first concerted attempt, national in scope, made 
in the United States on the part of a single profession to benefit and uplift by 
educational methods the standard of efficiency of its employees. Without prece- 
dent, much had to be learned from experience. It speaks well for the wisdom 
and foresight of the founders that two vears’ practical conduct of affairs has 
demonstrated that no radical change of plan is necessary. 


THE WORK AMONG THE CHAPTERS. 


During the past year work among the chapters has been carried on witl: 
increasing enthusiasm and with much benefit to the members. Semi-monthly 
meetings have been held at which papers prepared by the members have been 
read and discussed and addresses have been made by prominent bankers and 
public men. Debates have been held by the chapters, and the judges on such 
occasions have been, in the main, bankers. One of the most interesting features 
of the chapter work for the past year has been debates between chapters of 
different cities. These gatherings have been largely attended, not only by members 
of the chapters taking part in the debates, but by chapter members from other 
cities. In November of last year a debate was held at Cleveland between Cleve- 
land and Pittsburg chapters, on the question, “‘Was Secretary Shaw’s action 
judicious in accepting security of other than United States bonds for Government 
deposit?’’ This debate was won by the Cleveland Chapter, for the affirmative 
side. A return debate was held between these two Chapters at Pittsburg, on 


February 21, 1893, the subject being “Resolved, That State banks and trust com- 
panies should be required to keep the same reserves as National banks.’’ ‘Ther 
were present on this occasion representatives from the Chicago, Cincinnati, Alex- 
ander Hamilton and New York Chapters. The winners this time were the Pitts- 


burg men, who argued in favor of the affirmative side of the question. 

The third debate, and the most successful yet held, took place in Cincinnati 
on May 30, 1903, between representatives from the Chicago, St. Louis and Balti- 
more Chapters, on one side, and Cleveland, Cincinnati and Pittsburg Chapters 
on the other. The subject was, ‘‘Resolved, That it is for the public good tha 
National banks ke permitted to issue currency based on their assets.’’ Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and Pittsburg, for the negative side, were adjudged the winners. 

In addition to formal debates between chapters, discussions have been fre- 
quently held between members of the same chapter on practical subjects relating 
to banking. Such discussions and debates have stimulated the interest of bank 
clerks in financial and economic questions, and attracted new members to th: 
chapters and correspondingly increased the enthusiasm of the old members. Th: 
value of this training to the clerks from an educational point of view can hardly 
be over-estimated, and the advantage that must accrue to their employees is no 
less evident. The institute work has been supplemented by social reunions of 
chapter members, where closer relationship and fraternal spirit have been fostered 
that must go far toward making the bank clerks realize the all-important faci 
that the chapters are not a collection of isolated clubs, scattered about the country, 
but are parts of a homogeneous organization of which the American Bankers’ 
Association is the head. 

It is gratifying to note that bank officers and bankers of prominence throughout 
the country are taking increasing interest in the institute and urging, not only 
upon their employees, but upon their associates, the importance and value of 
the work in which it is engaged. There is now scarcely a State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation that does not at its convention make commendatory mention of the in- 
stitute. Chapter officers have been invited to address many of these conventions 
on chapter and institute work. 

In the report of the secretary last year, mention was made of the book, “In- 
dustrial Methods in the United States in Relation to Banking and Currency,’”? which 
members of the Chicago Chapter were engaged in preparing. This work is pro- 
gressing in a satisfactory way, and there seems to be no doubt that the volume 
will be completed by December next and in press shortly thereafter. A prominent 
publishing house has offered to bring out the book. Several chapters are taking 
steps to procure libraries. St. Louis Chapter has established a library which at 
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present contains two hundred standard works on financial and economic subjects. 

There have been many instructive courses of lectures delivered before the 
chapters. Notable among them are “History of Banking in America,’ by Prof. 
¢. Plehn, of the University of California, before the San Francisco Chapter; 
“Contracts,’’ by Ralph Robinson, attorney at law, before the Baltimore Chapter, 
‘‘Negotiable Instruments Law,’’ by Thomas B. Paton, before the Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter, and “Banking Law Talks,’’ by Prof. Leslie Tompkins, of the New 
York University, before the New York Chapter. Almost every chapter in the 
institute has enjoyed something of this sort. In addition there have been a num- 
ber of addresses on various subjects by prominent men. Among those who ad- 
dressed the chapters within the past year are: Hon. Chas. N. Fowler, of New 
Jersey, Chairman of the Banking and Currency Committee of the National House 
of Representatives; Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treasury; O. P. 
Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D. C.; Milton E. Ailes, 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury; Harry Coope, LL.M., of the United States 
Treasury Department; James W. Sample, Chief of the Department of Issue, 
United States Treasury; B. E. Walker, General Manager Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto, Canada; and Hon. Bird S. Coler, ex-Comptroller, New York city. 

To the fact that the chapters emphasize the attainments and accomplishments 
of their members is due the many promotions that have been made to official 
position from the ranks of chapters. No better evidence of the practical work 
of the institute could be found. 

The institute now has on its list thirty chapters, twenty-five of them strong 
and vigorous—two in New York, one in Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn. Buffalo, 
Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Denver, Detroit, Grand Rapids, Hampden county, 
Mass., Hartford, Kansas City, Los Angeles, Louisville. Milwaukee, Minneapolis, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Providence, Richmond, St. Louis, St. Paul, Salt Lake 
City, San Francisco, Toledo, Topeka, Washington. 

‘“‘The Bulletin” has now over 5,500 paid subscriptions, divided about equally 
between chapter members and non-chapter members. 

‘“‘The Bulletin’ in its general conduct has adhered closely to the policy laid 
down by its founders, and the fact that its subscription list has continued to grow 
is sufficient evidence that the policy is a wise one. ‘‘The Bulletin” has won 
a high place in the cstimation of many, as is attested by the large number of 
highly commendatory Ietters that have been received. It in no sense pretends 
te encroach upon th: field of the general banking and financial publications of 
the country. It is first and last a bank clerks’ paper, the official organ of the 
institute. Its object primarily is education and it makes no attempt to gather 
and print news iteras, except so far as they refer to the work of the chapters 
and to the courses of study of the Correspondence Schocl. In its columns prefer- 
ence has been given to addresses and papers prepared and read by chapter mem- 
bers, to special articles by institute men, and to addresses delivered by prominent 
men before the various chapters. The editorials have been brief and have been 
carefully restricted to the advancement of the institute work. In its “Among the 
Chapters’’ department have been printed news of the various chapters, reports 
of their debates and discussions, and notices of special work undertaken, etc., 
with the object of making this department as complete an official report as pos- 
sible of all that goes on within the chapters. 

In the “Collateral Reading’’ department there has appeared general informa- 
tion of educational interest, not only to students in the correspondence school, 
but to chapter members and to other subscribers. This has been a popular de- 
partment. In the ‘‘Talks with Students’”’ department has appeared matter relating 
to the different subjects of study of the correspondence school and of helpful 
interest to the students in the various courses. Difficulties met with by the 
students while pursuing their studies are here discussed and the way shown to 
overcome them. The correspondence department is an important one, for in it 
are printed, and where possible answered, letters of inquiry from members of 
the institute relating to their daily work 

“The Bulletin’? finds great favor with employees of country banks. Through 
it they are kept in close touch with their fellows in the larger cities and are 
made familiar with the practices and methods of city institutions and are thus 
qualified to render more efficient service to their own banks and to reap the larger 
rewards that such service commands. ‘The proof of this is contained in such 
letters as the following: 


ll 
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‘IT enclose draft to renew my subscription for ‘The Bulletin.’ It would be 
impossible for me to get along without it. I think we get more information from 
‘The Fulletin’ for the same money than from any other source I Know of. It is 
certainly a very valuable publication.”’ 

“The Bulletin’ is also appreciated in the city banks, as is shown by the 
following letter from the cashier of one of the most important banks in the 
city of New York: 

“IT expectantly await its publication and read it with increasing interest from 
month to month. In my opinion it supplies a long-felt want. Its proper use 
among the bank clerks of the country cannot but serve to minimize the tendency 
that is always more or less prevalent among clerical workers to confine themselves 
to mere machine-like performance of their duties. If your paper did no more 
than induce men to think, it would be worthy of their support, but it does far 
more than that. and I must join with its numerous other friends in wishing it 
long-continued success.’’ 

THE CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL. 


The correspondence school is an invaluable department of the institute. The 
good work it has accomplished is but the beginning of what can be done. The 
urgent need for such work has been demonstrated. Another year’s experience 
has proved the undeniable truth of the statement contained in the secretary’s 
report of last year, which is as follows: 

“The correspondence school of banking does for the country bank what his 
city cousin gets out of the chapter. The two avenues of improvement and ad- 
vancement which the institute opens to bank clerks are characterized by the 
way in which they are employed by the clerks. The young men in towns and 
villages and the smaller cities of the country take up the correspondence courses 
of instruction, while their cousins in the larger cities get together in chapter 
organization and give attention to essay reading, debates, investigations, etc.. 
all more or less in the direction of study, under the auspices of specially-engaged 
teachers.”’ 

The proportion of chapter-member students to the whole number of students 
is about ten per cent., which supports the statement in the secretary’s report 
that the correspondence school finds greater favor with the bank clerks in locali- 
ties where chapter membership is not available. The number of students is at 
this date approximately $800. 

In the conduct of the school the general policy as originally outlined has 
been adhered to. The favorite courses have been those relating directly to the 
practical cperations of banking. Commercial law holds a close second place, 
and the remaining courses are about evenly distributed. 

Experience has shown that it is perhaps advisable to revise the courses bv 
combining those that are logically related. At present there are sixteen courses. 
Each of these is an independent subject that must be supplemented by one or 
more of the others to secure the comprehensive training that is necessary for 
efficiency in any department of bank work. It is this practical desire thar 
animates the majority of the students rather than the desire for scholastic at- 
tainment in any one special branch. It would be in the interest of the students, 
therefore, if some such policy of concentration were carried out. It is feasible. 
It would better equip the students for the practice of the banking profession and 
would do so at a smaller expense than under the present policy. The plan pro- 
posed for such revision of studies may be found in the printed reports. 

It has been demonstrated that bank clerks, especially those outside of the 
larger cities, are alive to the need of such instruction as the institute affords. 
Generally speaking, the institute is a success and its influence will in time reach 
a majority of the bank clerks of the country. 


INTEREST IN THE INSTITUTE’S WORK. 


The primary object of the American Bankers’ Association is ‘‘to promote the 
welfare and usefulness of banks.’’ How can this object be better attained than 
by maintaining an educational system, through which the bank clerk may acquire 
a thorough knowledge of the theory of banking? I have endeavored to show you 
what the association through its committee on education has done and is doing 
in this direction. The question arises, what, if anything, can be done to create 
a greater interest in the movement and make it more effective? I suggest for 
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vour consideration a closer alliance cr affiliation between this association and 
the institute. This can be accomplished by providing for the appointment of the 
board of trustees ty the executive council, and for an annual examination in 
such branches as shall be appointed by the executive council, the passing of which 
shall entitle the candidate to the certificate of the institute. ‘These are greatly 
prized and sought after by the bankers and bank clerks of the United States. 
as are the certificates of the Institute of Bankers in London by the bankers and 
pank clerks of Great Britain. The value of these examinations is becoming yearly 
more appreciated, as is shown, not only by the increasing number of candidates, 
but by the fact that many of the leading banks and bankers of London and the 
provinces can now give prizes to those of their officials who pass them. It has 
been said by one of the leading bankers in Chicago: ‘‘The benefit of these exami- 
nations to the future race of bankers cannot be overestimated. To educate the 
elerk of to-day, who is to become the manager of to-morrow, is to lay a founda- 
tion of a better and more substantial system.’’ 

Never in the history of banking in this country were thoroughly traineca 
bankers so greatly needed as at present—men of sound and healthy judgment 
with which to direct the use of trained faculties and powers. Education, in a 
broad sense, comprehends all that disclpiines and enlightens the understanding, 
eorrects the temper, cultivates the taste and forms the manners and habits. 

Special or professional education aims to fit one for the particular vocation 
or profession in which he is to engage. 

While the chief aim of the American Institute of Bank Clerks is the edu- 
cation of bank clerks in the science and practice of banking, its effect will be 
to broaden and liberalize them, enlarge their views, widen their outlook, quicken 
their sympathies, beget an increased public spirit, make them more efficient and 
better qualified to perform the duties of the positions they now occupy, and fit 
them to fill advanced positions when called upon to do so. What more laudable 
or profitable work could the American Bankers’ Association undertake? 


THE PRESIDENT: I now have the honor of introducing to you Hon. Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United States, who will address us on the Effects 
of the Inflow of Gold. 


EFFECTS OF THE INFLOW OF GOLD.—ADDRESS OF Hon. ELLIs H. ROBERTs, 
TREASURER OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The discovery of gold in California lifted the production of the yellow metal 
in the United States from $889,000 in 1847, to $60,000,000 in 1852, and from 1850 to 
1860 produced an average of $55,000,000 a year. The event marks an epoch. In 
twenty-one of each of the years since our mines have turned out less than $40,000,000, 
while in 1902 they gave $80,000,000. Out of this situation pregnant problems arise 
which call for thought. What place is more fitting for their study than just here 
where we stand, where we foregather with the home shepherds of the golden fleece? 
The American Bankers’ Association, representing over fourteen billion dollars of 
resources, and all the activity of the nation’s thrift and enterprise, meets on the 
Pacific Slope. We have from many points crossed the broad continent to look upon 
the waters of the new Mediterranean, the ocean of peace. Upon it the scenes are 
set for the grand drama of the future. The sea which was dominated in turn by the 
Phoenicians, the Greeks and the Romans was of waters dyed with blood; it is a 
little inland lake compared with the mighty ocean which connects the Occident 
with the Orient, which beats upon America and Asia and Australasia, and holds 
in its lap islands upon which nature has lavished its most precious treasures. 

California has learned that there is wealth more precious than gold, because 
she has used her gold wisely. She clings to actual coin as currency, and has never 
wavered from fidelity to it as a standard. Under her sky, in her atmosphere, amid 
her gardens and her ranches, we cannot fail of a true perspective and of a healthful 
exaltation in our practical discussion. 


MAGNITUDE OF THE COUNTRY’S GOLD STOCK. 


In the United States at the beginning of this month of October, the gold in 
the stock of money was $1,277,362,651; the amount held by the Treasury was $654,- 
811,716; and in circulation in coin and certificates, was $1,016,648,693. 

If this association could order this stock brought before it and could get the 
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metal here in solid mass, we should have a cube of nearly sixteen feet, weighing 
2,353.9 tons and requiring 147 freight cars to move it. Were it all coined into eagles 
and placed edge to edge, the line would be 2,116.84 miles long, say from New York 
to sixty miles west of Colorado Springs. (See table A at close of address.) 

Of the world’s production in 1902, amounting to $290,000,000, the United States 
furnished $80,000,000. 

In gold in stock, in circulation and in official holdings our country surpasses 
every other nation. The stock of Great Britain is $528,000,000, so that ours is double. 
The increase in five years here has been $376,021,387. In that period Great Britain 
has added $90,000,000; France, $137,700,000; Germany, $95,000,000; Austria-Hungary, 
$55,300,000, while Russia lost $10,400,000, and in sevarl other countries there has 
been a reduction. In all of Europe the total gain in the same interval has been 
$449,600,000, from which is to be deducted the falling off in several nations of 
$26,000,000, and thus a net increase is shown of $423,600,000. (See table B at close 
of address.) At the present rate our gain before this calendar year ends, in stock 
of the yellow metal, will exceed that of all European countries. Remember also 
that their population is five times that of the United States. 

Let us concede that some excess crept into the estimates of earlier years in 
our stock, and has been carried forward; but the methods of calculation in France 
and Russia render it certain that like excess in greater degree exists in their 
records. The ratio is therefore practically accurate. 

An interesting comparison is that by persons. Our stock of gold is $15.80 per 
capita; that of France is stated at $24.36; of Germany, $13.54; of Austria-Hungary, 
$6.01; of Russia, $5.70; of Switzerland, $9.06; of Sweden, $3.42; of Norway, $3.73. 
(See table C at close of address.) 

With greater assurance and accuracy, we can consider and contrast the hold- 
ings of the Treasury of the United States and of the foreign central banks. Let 
us take two dates five years apart and look at the totals and the changes in the 
interval, September, 1898 and 1903. The Bank of England in that period lost in gold, 
$2,264,000; the Imperial German Bank, $38,683,809, and Russia $132,240,000, while 
gains are reported in the Bank of France of $127,640,000; of Austria-Hungary ,$79,- 
120,000. The aggregate gains in all the European States were $261,867,000, and the 
losses $181,571,000. Thus the net gains in official holdings in those States for five 
years were $80,000,000, and were equal to that of one year of our Treasury. (See 
table D at end of address.) 

The banks, National and other, own $322,000,000. Our Treasury holds now 
$655,000,000. A fair comparison with foreign official holdings permits us to com- 
bine these sums, and to reach as the treasure on which our financial system is 
based $977,000,000, hard on to a billion dollars. The public and private credit of 
the British Empire rests on $156,856,000 in the Bank of England; of Germany on 
$170,371,000 in the Imperial German Bank; of Russia on $404,396,000 in the Imperial 
Bank; of France on $494,506,000 in the Bank of France. Exclude the gold of the 
banks; our Treasury alone holds 3.9 times more than the Bank of England; 3.8 
times than the Imperial German Bank, nearly three times more than Austria- 
Hungary; 62.1 per cent. more than Russia, and 32.6 per cent. more than France. 


EFFECT OF THE LARGE SUPPLY OF GOLD. 


This plethora of the precious metal in our country presents three problems 
interesting and important. What is to be the effect on our currency? What on 
prices and wages? What on our world relations? 

Paths may be opened for our investigation if we look back to the decade 
following the discovery of gold in California and study the conditions from 1850 
to 1860. In that period our country produced gold of the coinage value of $550,- 
000,000, an average of $55,000,000 a year. (See table D at close of address.) With 
population ranging from 23,000,000 to 31,000,000, activity marked all branches 
of industry. In the census years the value of manufactures produced ran up from 
$1,019,106,616, to $1,885,861,676—an increase in ten years of $766,755,060. In the 
decade our national wealth increased by $9,023,836,000. Imports of merchandise 
grew from $173,509,526 to $353,616,119, more than double; from $7.48 per capita 
to $11.25; and exports from $144,375,726 to $333,576,057, again more than double, 
and from $6.23 to $10.61 per capita. The money in circulation increased from 
$330,256,605 to $435,407,252, and from $12.02 per capita to $13.85. Of this, bank 
notes were, in 1850, $131,366,520 and in $1860, $207,102,477, and specie at the two 
periods, $154,000,000 and $235,000,000. Prices of food and clothing advanced, and 
up to 1855 a general increase occurred of eleven per cent., but in the sum of 
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articles chosen for index there was a fall of 2.3 per cent. before 1860. Pig iron, 
a typical product, went from $20.88 in 1850 to $22.75 in 1860. In Great Britain 
from the decade 1848-1857 to 1858-1867 there was an advance in index prices from 
eighty-nine to ninety-nine. The panic of 1857 befell in that decade. Howell 
‘Cobb, Secretary of the Treasury, pronounced ‘‘the undue expansion of credit, which 
engendered schemes of improvident speculation, leading to rapid fluctuations in 
prices and habits of extravagance, the principal cause for the embarrassments 
in the commerce of the country.’’ Others vehemently attributed the disastrous 
revulsion to the change in the tariff made by the act of March 3, 1857, reducing 
rates by twenty per cent. Looking back the student may ask, was not the shadow 
of the Civil War a contributing cause? It is certain that all branches of business 
were prostrated and that the distress was wide and intense. The banks suspended, 
but the Government kept on paying coin. While paralysis fell upon enterprise, the 
country was not exhausted as in the panic of 1837. Industry and commerce had 
been rushing on too fast, and the brakes worked suddenly with a severe shock. 


STABILITY OF OUR CURRENCY SYSTEM. 


To-day the contrasts with that period are many more than the parallels. No 
sectional strife disturbs the national serenity. Our huge railroad system binds 
all States together, and connects ocean with ocean and the gulf with the great 
lakes. Our industries are more varied and so have a broader base. Enterprise 
takes more extensive range. They cannot be so easily toppled over. From 1890 
to 1900, the annual product of our manufactures grew from $9,372,437,283 to $13,- 
039,276,566. Our imports of merchandise ran up from $789,310,409 to $849,941,184, 
and our exports from $857,828,684 to $1,394,483,082. We are §82,000.000, with so 
many electric brains and hearts beating to many rhythms and with chameleon 
desires. To such, general and sudden change does not come so readily as to a 
smaller population with simpler methods and with narrower experience. The 
severest cyclone cannot cover a continent, but has a short and narrow path. 

Our currency rests absolutely solid on its rock bottom of gold. Some ghost- 
seeing Macbeth may discern weird sisters on the blasted heath, casting their in- 
ecantations together, with the refrain: 


‘‘Double, double, toil and trouble, 
Fire burn and cauldron bubble.”’ 


He may dread the rush of United States notes for redemption, may suspect that 
some Secretary of the Treasury will use silver for official payments, may tremble 
at the hazard of wild legislation. He forgets that $260,000,000 of the United States 
notes are of denominations of $10 and below. How can they be gathered in any 
large volume? The silver dollars are scattered everywhere, while the silver cer- 
tificates are all but $27,000,000 in $10s and below. ‘The people need all small notes 
and clamor for more. They are beyond reach by any Secretary for large payments. 
The power of Congress is vast, but it cannot climb Niagara, nor can it overcome 
the majestic force of this yellow flood of $80,000,000 a year. 

Some critics complain that gold is not a cheap currency. That is true, and 
it is its merit; it is secure beyond doubt. Cheap currency may be devised, if that 
is wanted, but it will have all the qualities of cheapness; it will be weak, unstable, 
dubious. Gold is worth all it costs. It goes masterfully everywhere. It stands 
sure and steadfast itself, and all allied to it takes on its strength and power. Our 
yellow metal passes in St. Petersburg and Pekin, in Hongkong and Tokio, and the 
United States note and silver certificate march with it in equal favor. The Amer- 
ican people were urged to make fiat money, because it was cheap, and to coin 
silver at sixteen to one, because it was cheap. They rose above the temptation and 
declared not once but twice and always that they want not cheap money, but the 
best in the world. And they have it, and the annual inflow of $80,000,000 assures 
it to them and rewards their wisdom. 

Possible peril lies on another side. Our circulation is undergoing an immense 
and continuous inflation. In five years, the money in circulation in this country 
has run up from $1,816,516,392 to $2,404,617,069, an increase of $588,020,677. The 
strength is that of this growth $358,604,872 has been in gold, coin and certificates, 
an annual addition in that form of nearly $72,000,000. We are to confront a further 
increase in our circulation, of which gold will constitute not far from $80,000.000 
a year. That precious metal, including the certificates standing for it, is now 
42.27 of the total, and its share advances steadily. 

Since October 1, 1898, the circulation for each person in the United States has 
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run up from $24.24 to $29.75 and the part of gold in it from $8.78 to $12.57. While 
nowhere else are checks and drafts and like instruments used to the same extent 
as with us, no other country has so much money per capita in circulation save 
France, which claims $39.22, where checks are much less used than here. Great 
Britain has $18.29, and Germany $20.48; Canada, $14.39; Russia has only $6.50. (See 
table C at the end of the address.) Differing from notes of National banks, gold 
is money of final reserve and redemption, and the credit built upon it is higher 
and broader, so that the potential inflation may be carried further. 

In this country, cash is used for only ten per cent. of transactions; in some 
localities for less; in others for perhaps fifteen per cent. Cries for more money 
have been often heard in the land; no one has said how much. The due limit for 
circulation has not been established. Alexander Hamilton quotes Postlethwaite 
as supposing that the quantity of cash necessary is one-third of the rents to the 
proprietors, or one-ninth of the product of the lands. This really only names other 
unfixed quantities as the standard. We have passed far beyond such limit. The 
theory has been proclaimed that the circulating medium should keep exact pace 
with the population. Conditions vary in different countries and at different periods. 
In the same land at periods not remote from each other, large additions to the 
currency cannot fail to affect enterprise, industry and commerce, the cost of 
living and the price of commodities. But the currency is only one factor bearing 
on production and consumption. We shall err radically if we treat it as the ab- 


solute dictator. 


THE INFLATION IN PRICES. 


With due allowance, then, for contrary influences, how far and in what direc- 
tion is the vast inflow of the yellow metal carrying us? The blind may see that 
in the past five years business has been expanded in some directions in an un- 
paralleled degree. Credit has naturally been multiplied at least to four times the 
amount of cash added to our supply. The exploitation of gigantic industrial cor- 
porations ran on at a dangerous speed, fortunately to exhaust itself by its own 
excesses. Promotion of stocks and bonds is not industry; it is speculation, and 
that finds help and impetus in inflation. In that way the inflow of gold has mag- 
nified if not wholly caused the frenzy and the excesses in industrial securities. 
Those who have climbed too high into the realm of credit must come down, and 
here the descent, unlike that to Avernus, is not smooth and pleasant. The pro- 
moter who has failed to distribute his stocks and bonds may be punished, and 
those who have petted his schemes may suffer. But a shrinking of inflated se- 
curities to their new value is not a public calamity. Individuals may be crippled, 
industry and enterprise may have to rest on their oars. Our financial system cannot 
totter, much less be wrecked. Undue favors may have been shown by some banks 
to promoters, but they are correcting their blunders and looking out for more 
healthful business. 

Prices of commodities have undoubtedly been borne upward by the inflation. 
Special influences have affected iron; Bessemer pig, which was $10.25 in August, 
1898, cost $21.75 at the same time in 1903; steel billets in the same interval have 
risen from $14.75 to $34; No. 2 red winter wheat, which was seventy-four, became 
74%; mess pork from $9.75 jumped to $18.25, and family beef from $11.50 to $15; 
cotton from 511-16 advanced to 8 9-16; Ohio fleece wool fell from twenty-eight to 
twenty-seven. 

By index numbers, the advance of all commodities has been from $76,808 to 
$97,891, or twenty-one points. On full examination, the Employers’ Association 
of Chicago finds that the cost of living in this country has increased fifteen per 
cent. in five years. Carroll D. Wright, head of the Bureau of Labor, with all the 
data of the Anthracite Coal Commission, declares the advance to be from fifteen 
to seventeen per cent. These figures may be accepted as authoritative. 

Advance in wages follows increase in cost of living. In recent years it has 
come fast and strong. Large railway companies and other corporations have added 
fifteen per cent. at one step to wages paid, to meet the recognized advance in cost 
of living. The drift had been downward in wages from 1892 to 1898; since it has 
been steadily upward. In many cases it has exceeded the rise in cost of living. 
The general average may safely be stated at from fifteen to twenty per cent. 
Persons with fixed incomes are burdened with the heavier cost ef living without 
any offset, as they have the benefit of a fall in prices of commodities, when that 
occurs, 

When wages go up, the purchasing power of those who earn them rises in 
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equal measure. This process affects prices of commodities, and adds always to 
the consumption which again gives impetus to production and trade. 

No one can deny that the golden inflow contributes to the currency a share 
growing more rapidly than the total circulation, all at parity; that it lifts prices 
and wages, incites activity in industry and trade, and pushes enterprise forward, 
while it also tempts to undue inflation of commercial and stock-jobbing credit. 

How do these influences bear upon our world relations? First of all, our sur- 
passing wealth in gold has placed our national credit on a plane above that of 
all other countries, and never before held by that of any government. British 
econsols bearing 2% per cent. interest, long the foremost type of credit, have re- 
cently sold below eighty-seven, while consols of the United States bearing only 
two per cent. range from 108 to 110, and the loan of 1925 commands 136. This 
American Republic alone among nations always in time of peace reduces its debt, 
and after a war makes rapid payment of the cost. Only unbridled folly, not con- 
ceivable, can shake this solid structure. 

Obviously the supremacy of our national credit adds to the strength of the 
republic in commercial credit, general esteem and international influence in all 
the world. We fear no evil from exports of gold, for we can well spare more 
than Europe can pay for in American obligations, in merchandise or in any form 
of securities. 

The productiveness of Europe justifies this rank. In manufactures the Ameri- 
can people are far and away beyond rivalry. Against our thirteen billion dollars 
of annual product, Great Britain shows $4,263,000,000, France $2,900,000,000, Ger- 
many $3,357,000,000, and Austria-Hungary $1,596,000,000. These four great nations 
turn out in manufactures $12,116,000,000 a year, or a billion dollars less than does 
this country alone. 

The scale of living in the United States is such that we consume a great deal 
of what we make. We spend more than the same number of people anywhere 
on earth. Our agriculture helps to feed Europe, indeed many of its inhabitants 
would starve without our grains and meats. How much of the products of the 
farm shall be exported depends on the crops in all lands and on the purchasing 
power of our foreign customers. 


INVASION OF THE WORLD’S MARKETS BY AMERICAN MANUFACTURERS. 


But we invade the old world with our manufactures by reason of the skill 
and energy of American labor and the methods devised by American genius. We 
run electric roads beside the Pyramids; we furnish harvesters for Russia; we 
build bridges in the Soudan and in Burmah; send locomotives to farthest Man- 
churia, help Germany to load coal, sell shoes to Austria, scatter sewing-machines 
everywhere, and our watches keep time on the Danube, the Nile and the Orinoco. 
Our high wages have not yet checked our invasion of the markets of Europe and 
Asia. Increasing home consumption affects to some degree the exports of our 
merchandise, for we ship only what our own people do not use, but the more we 
make the more we shall sell. 

The exports of our manufactures for the eight months ending with last August 
were $278,519,872, and 32.4 per cent. of our total exports; for the like period of the 
preceding year they were $279,532,992 and 34.79 per cent. of all. In the fiscal year 
1903 they were $408,187,207 and 29.32 per cent. of all, while in 1902 they were $403,- 
641,401, and 29.77 per cent. of the total exports. 

Note now a remarkable contrast. Mr. Chamberlain, in opening his era-mfiking 
crusade for his new fiscal policy at Glasgow, October 6, showed the trend in 
British exports of manufactured articles. He must have startled his hearers by 
declaring that since 1872 the export trade of Great Britain has increased only 7% 
per cent., while her population has grown thirty per cent. Still more: to the 
United States and Europe—‘‘protected countries,’’ he calls them—the export of 
manufactured articles has fallen from a hundred and sixteen million pounds ster- 
ling in 1872 to seventy-three and a half million pounds in 1902; that is, from $564,- 
000,000 to $355,000,000, a loss of over $200,000,099. Evidently the United States 
and not Great Britain has become the workshop, not only of Europe, but of the 
world. 

Upon the marvelous golden inflow, American mechanism moves in triumph. 
Our agriculture is still dominant in our wheat and meats and fruit and cotton. 
The remarkable growth in our manufactures, now constituting nearly a third of 
our exports, further demonstrate how firm and rock-ribbed are our material and 
financial conditions. Predictions can prudently be based upon them. But the minds 
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of men are a shoreless and chartless sea, and no one can tell when or why pallid 
fear may brood horribly upon its waves. The nerves of the multitude are a vast 
electric system which some accident may start into sparks or even flame and 
shock and far-reaching utterances. Into this mystic region our theme does not 
lead us, even if we had the courage to enter there. We have been studying what 
can be weighed and measured, a stream whose course and force can be quite clearly 
mapped. 

This golden flood is without peer in its magnitude. It has brought to our people 
and our Government treasures richer than any before recorded in human annals. 
It has covered the continent and blessed all the inhabitants. Its sources and its 
current are not exhausted. It continues to spread itself over every valley and plain, 
fructifying as the waters of the Nile. Bankers may do much to direct it into right 
and beneficent channels. They can prevent its diversion for sinister and harmful 
purposes. The strippings of the surface of the mines have been brought to us. 
Riches from lower levels are within sight. If the American people are prudent, 
will let their common sense and cold reason govern, they shall see that the pros- 
perity they enjoy is the earnest of more to come, of material achievement beyond 
the scope of prophecy, deserving to be adorned with moral and spiritual flower and 
fruit which shall glorify humanity. 


Table A.—Space Occupied by Our Stock of Gold and Weight. 


One cubic foot of standard gold is worth $326,340. 

$1,000 of new gold coin weighs 53.75 Troy ounces. 

The diameter of the eagle ($10 piece) is 21-20 of an inch. 

The stock of gold is estimated at $1,277,362,65L (October 1, 1903), and if no allowance be 
made for abrasion, will weigh 2,353.9 tons (Avoirdupois weight). 

Reduced to a solid mass, it would contain 3,934.2 cubic feet, and would fill a vault that 
measured 15.785 feet on all sides. 

If coined into eagles, and placed edge to edge, it would make a line 2,116.84 miles long. 

If placed on board freight cars, with sixteen tons to each car, it would require 147 cars. 

With an estimated population of 80,831,000, this stock of gold gives a per capita of $15.80. 


Table B.—Stock of Gold in Various Countries, as Shown by Latest Available Returns. 
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Table C.—Circulation of European Countries, Per Capita. 
From latest attainable figures. 
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Table D.—Holdings of Gold by Official Banks in Europe. 














BANK. | Sept., 1898. | Sept., 1903. | Increase. Decrease. 
Kean nT Ne 

Bank of England.................. | $169,120,856 . $166,856,001 | ........... $2,264,855 
Bank of France...................| 366,865,969 494,506, 107  | sesessecees 
Austro-Hungarian Bank......... | 142,184,531 221,304.087 ee) | wameeetends 
Imperial German Bank.......... | 209.0565,107 | 170,871,208 |  ....cccceee 38,683,809 
National Bank, Belgium........., 21,295,804 DRE «| cwoceccoces 6, 
Netherlands Bank...............- 20,984,348 | DPE | «sesenanesce 1,793,712 
En ntcnsocedsseeeseees 51,526,502 1,265,026 ) \ 5 ae ee 
National Bank, Itaiy............. | 58,768,500 94,137,576 35,369,076 ee 
Imperial Bank, Russia,........... | 536,636,500 _ 404,896,417 smaredivewes | 182,240,083 

Pl ntittindendienenacaceewees | $1,576,438, 117 | $1,656,733,956 $261,867,294 | $181,571,455 

\ 


Table E.—Finanecial Conditions in 1850 and 1860. 


1850. 1860. 
Population of the United States.................... 23, 191.876 31,443,321 
i i aca i aa aii aa ibe a waned $7,135,780,000 $16,159,616,000 
Net ordinary receipts of United States,........... 43,592,888 56,054,599 
endear aguenhekedeersnebeetanskudwen 39,668,686 53.187,511 
EOBOTES OF GUOTOMAMGIOD, «0000s cccccccccccccccccccces 173,509,526 353,616, 119 
itebn cca genwmadinies Lvenedddak iii ieee 7.48 11.25 
i ie ince ae nena denen edenmennteis 144,375,726 333,976,057 
I i cnadnsdnednamed jcneeeeusnansedammaneess 6.238 10.61 
Value of manufactures produced in census year.. —1,019,106,616 1,885,861 ,676 
Increase in ten years, $766,755,C60. 
Balance in United States Treasury................. 32,827,082 33,193,248 
Total money in Circulation.............ccccccccccces 330,256,605 435,407,252 
ed ieee iene dtebnebnideadennedeeeen ee 12.02 13.85 
ea i ee eased eee amee eh 131,366,520 207,102,477 
IN 5 0 odo hc anein ememenamiedeealedinie 154,000,000 235,000,000 
Average Prices. 

i eee eeGden Mkbbbeseneien 115g ll 
Wool medium fleece scoured..............cceccccccccceces 8314 1.024% 
initia ides edbeedtddeesansioaseneeeeeseuse 11.87% 16.50 
bn kcccnennns sageakatseéeebensebeseeaenheenes 08% 10 
iii eine ebabbhedéiR iim eiheteebeeneemennenen 20.84 22.75 


Average prices, 1850: Food, 85.5; cloths and clothing, 91.3; fuel and lighting, 102.6; 
metals and implements, 114.8; lumber and building materials, 102.2; drugs and chemicals, 
128.6; house-furnishing goods, 125.6; miscellaneous, 107.7. All articles, 102.3. 

Average price, 1860: All taken at 100. 

Average prices in Great Britain, 1848-1857, 89; 1858-1867, 99. 


Cot. Ropert J. Lowry, of Atlanta, Ga.: Mr. President, just a few moments 
on the line of our educational committee work. 

The “United States Investor,” published in Boston, offered a series of 
prizes, one thousand dollars in all, for suggestions for bank officers and 
bank clerks, the prizes to be divided as follows: $500 for the best suggestion; 
$300 for the second, and $200 for the third. A committee of gentlemen was 
appointed to read these propositions, and I am glad to report that there were 
some two hundred and over received by the “Investor” Company. They were 
thoroughly read and considered by a committee of bankers and others, and 
they arrived at the conclusion that the awards ought to be as follows. I take 
this occasion to say that the liberality shown by this publisher is along the 
line of the work being done by the American Bank Institute of Bank Clerks. 
It was open, not only to the clerks of the banks, but any one, and after 
thoroughly considering all the propositions, which are now published in book 
form, they have now arrived at this conclusion, and I hold certified checks 
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of the American National Bank, of Boston, for those to whom the awards 
are made. 

I hold a clipping showing the terms under which the prizes were offered. 
I will not take up the time to read this. Also here is a clipping from the 
“Investor” saying that so many essays were received. The names of the 
judges are contained in the circular, and we have just received a telegram 
from Mr. Odell, the chairman of the committee having it in charge, awarding 
the first prize of $500 to F. M. Farwell, No. 1 Nassau street, New York City, 
for Essay No. 105, entitled “Combining Small Banks,” which you will find in 
the volume sent by express, as I am informed. 

The second prize, $300, goes to Lancy Thomas, whose address was P. OQ. 
box 855, Denver, Colo. His essay was No. 94 in the volume, and it was 
entitled “Bank Collections.” 

The third prize, $200, is awarded to Richard C. W. Merrington, whose 
address is 59 William street, New York city. His essay was No. 150 and 
the title was “Bank Clerk’s Holidays.” (Reading): 


I enclose herewith certified check for these amounts, and if there is any change 
in their addresses, I will advise you later. 
It is a.great pleasure to us to stimulate this competition, and we are under 


obligation to you and the other judges. 
With kind regards, I am, Yours, etc., FRANK C. BENNETT. 


That is the “United States Investor.’ 
I think it is well enough, when gentlemen take so much interest in our 
welfare to offer these rewards, that they should have public mention of it 


made in our association, and I think that if we could have more of this it 
would add a great deal to the work which we are doing. These checks will 
be forwarded to the gentlemen named. 

JOHN J. WHITE, Second National Bank, Atlantic City, N. J.: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I would like to read a communication from the State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation of New Jersey, inviting the association to meet at Atlantic City in 1904. 


Jersey City, October 13, 1903. 
Mr. James R. Branch, Secretary American Bankers’ Association, San Francisco. 

Cal. 

My dear Mr. Branch: The Atlantic sends greeting to the Pacific. 

The New Jersey State Bankers’ Association extends a most cordial greeting 
to the American Bankers’ Association in convention assembled, and congratulates 
them upon the hospitality they are sure to receive in the great State of California. 

Before that memory becomes a pleasant memory, our association cordially 
invites you to make our State the scene of next year’s convention. Atlantic City. 
whose attractions and whose hospitality are world-wide, will be pleased to open 
her doors and her heart for this purpose. We heartily commend her charms to 
your consideration, and earnestly hope that we will have the privilege of wel- 
coming to our State in 1904. Very sincerely yours, 

E. C. STOKES, President. 


Attached is also the following letter from Mr. Franklin Murphy, Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey: 


James R. Branch, Esq., Secretary American Bankers’ Association, San Francisco, 

Cal. 

Dear Sir: I am informed by some friends from Atlantic City that you are 
to be invited to hold your next annua! meeting at Atlantic City. 

I am very glad to add my own request to that of the representative citizens 
of that place, that you should accept their invitation. The city, as you know. 
has many attractions, not the least of which are its excellent hotels and the 
public spirit of its citizens. I am sure that the people would be very much 
pleased if your association should decide to visit them next year. 
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I extend also the invitation of the board of trade of Atlantic City, and the 
city council. 
Very truly yours, FRANKLIN MURPHY. 


THE PRESIDENT: The invitation just presented will be received and filed 
with the executive council, who will pass upon the question. 

LEWIS E. Pierson, of New York: Mr. President, the New York bankers 
have for many years partaken of the generous hospitalities of other cities, 
and as next year’s place of meeting for this association will no doubt be 
somewhat considered from a geographical standpoint, we feel that an oppor- 
tunity should be given at that time for us to attempt to repay the many 
courtesies we have received in the past. 

On behalf of the New York Clearing-House, as well as our group of the 
State Bankers’ Association, I therefore, Mr. President, have been requested 
to extend to the members of the American Bankers’ Association a most 
hearty and cordial invitation to hold their next year’s convention in our city. 

THE PRESIDENT: The invitation will be received and filed and will come 
up for consideration by the executive council. 

E. F. SwInneEy: I wish to ask the incoming members of the executive 
council to meet immediately after adjournment in the press-room of the 
Palace Hotel. 

A. H. Wiacin, Vice-President National Park Bank, New York: I rise to 
offer a resolution of thanks. As an Eastern banker I much appreciate this 
opportunity. Never have we had a more successful convention, never have 
we had a more cordial reception, or more generous hospitality. We are 
deeply indebted to the city of San Francisco and its people, and especially 
to its bankers. At this time I want also to express thanks to the press 
for their uniform courtesy and consideration, and also to the telephone and 
telegraph companies. I offer this as a resolution. 

The resolution was seconded and unaimously adopted. 

F. D. Monrort, Vice-President Second National Bank, St. Paul, Minn.: 
Mr. President, if it is in order I would like to move that the thanks of the 
convention be tendered to Mr. Ellis H. Roberts, for his very masterly and 
eloquent address. 

The motion was seconded and unanimously adopted. 

THE PRESIDENT: The next business in order is the report of the Commit- 
tee on Nominations. 

J. J. SuLLIVAN, President Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio: Mr. 
President, the committee makes the following report, and desires to present 
for your approval the following list of officers for the ensuing year: 

(A complete list of the new officers appears at the end of this report.) 

THE PRESIDENT: Mr. Bigelow, your familiarity with the affairs of the 
American Bankers’ Association and the important interests they represent 
makes it unnecessary for me to say anything as to the honor which has been 
conferred upon you. You will appreciate it without my saying anything 
further. It affords me the greatest pleasure to throw upon your worthy 
shoulders the mantle of office, and I therefore take pleasure in presenting 
you with the President’s badge of office. 

F. G. Bricetow: Mr. Hardy, Gentlemen of the Association, Ladies and 
Gentlemen—It is difficult for me to find words to express how thankful I 
am for the honor that you have given me to-day. Not only that, and what 
it implies of work and effort, but the way in which it has been done, the 
kindness with which I have always been received by you, in the council and 
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in the convention, would tend to touch any man’s heart. To be chosen for 
president of this association in the city of San Francisco is another touch 
that we cannot all have—a city that has, it seems to me, gone beyond any 
possible expectations in the reality, in the unreserved hospitality and cor. 
diality with which we have been received. I think the way they have con- 
quered us shows only the way they are going to conquer the whole Pacific 
Ocean. 

I want to call your attention to one or two things in regard to the 
business of the association. The dues have been doubled in some instances, 
and largely increased in others, and I want now to ask all the members 
that are here to bear that message to other banks not represented, and to 
urge upon the banks that they should be very glad that this is done, under 
all the circumstances. The circumstances will be set forth fully, as time 
goes on. But I think it is well to say a word about it. The cost of the pro- 
tective committee has been all that the smaller banks have paid in dues 
to the association, and they are only asked now to pay in dues over and 
above that amount what they were before. 

I think it is right to congratulate the association on the papers that 
we have had presented here this year, which I think are more thoughtful 
than usual, and upon the work of the association, upon its currency report, 
which is all that is to be accomplished, under the circumstances. 

It was as good a man as Charles Reade who said, “When you don’t 
know what to do, don’t do it.” 

Mr. Hardy, it is my pleasure, too, though I have had poor success with 
buttons, having forgotten the vice-president’s button a year ago, to present 
you with this button, that is to be fixed on you. You remember, probably, that 
ex-Senator Evarts said, I think, that the X’s go before the Y’s. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. Harpy): Mr. Swinney will please step forward and 
receive the sentence of the court. 

Mr. Swinney, some very brainy man has said that a fellow ought not 
to expect to have hair and brains too. If that be so, chere can be no doubt 
as to which you have. I have been trying, myself, to travel in the class 
with Joe Hendrix and Walker Hill, but I will have to step down and yield 
the palm to you. 

The members of the American Bankers’ Association appreciate your 
arduous duties as chairman of the council and what you have done for it, 
and, anxious that you shall not oxertax yourself for the coming year, we 
have promoted you to the innocuous desuetude of the vice-presidency, and 
I have, therefore, the pleasure of inducting you into that office. 

I did intend to say a word or two about the pins, if it had not been for 
the words the new president has just uttered. You remember the trouble 
you got into in getting the chairman to serve last year. I think he has caught 
the vice-president’s pin. The secretary has anticipated next year by having 
one for 1903 prepared, which the president will receive at the expiration of 
his term. I am going to present you with that pin, and advise you to hold 
on to it until you get the vice-presidential pin. 

Mr. Swinney: My friends, it is said that all things come to him who waits. 
As Mr. Hardy says, the duties of this office are not at all arduous. That is 
just the place I have been hunting for, and I want to say to you, briefly, that 
I thank you more than I can tell you for the honor which you have conferred 
upon me. 

THE PRESIDENT (Mr. HArpy): Mr. Bigelow, I retire in your favor. 

Cot. Lowry: Just one moment, before you retire. 
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Members of the American Bankers’ Association, Ladies and Gentlemen— 
I do not know why they should have selected me to present a souvenir to 
the outgoing president, unless it is because I am one of the “has-beens,” the 
only one who is here. You are about to become a “has-been,” and in recog- 
nition of the arduous duties which have fallen upon the shoulders of our 
retiring president, the association has prepared a lovely present, typical of 
people who come from Virginia, and has asked me to present it to you. 
(Presenting Mr. Hardy with a silver punch-bowl.) 

It has been my pleasure to know Mr. Hardy for a great many years, and 
I have always known him to be a thorough man, a gentlemen among Vir- 
ginia gentlemen, a good officer and a lover of this association. He has been 
at all of the association functions that I have been at, and there has been 
a good many of them, and he has held his end up at the banquet-board and 
the punch-bowl, and everywhere else. I can tell you that when the interests 
of this association have needed his services in any way, he has given them 
freely. He has been a great help in building up this association to the point 
it has reached now. I will not take up any more time, gentlemen, because 
I know that many of you want to get around to the many beautiful places 
in this dream of a country. Therefore, I present this punch-bowl without any 
further words, and I invite you, in the name of Mr. Hardy, if you ever land 
anywhere around Norfolk, Virginia, to come in and quench your thirst from 
it. Everybody knows Mr. Hardy in Virginia; he keeps open house, and this 
bowl will always be filled with champagne whenever any of you come to 
see him. Mr. Hardy, I present this to you in the name of the American 
Bankers’ Association with the love and respect they have for you. 

CALDWELL Harpy: Members of the American Bankers’ Association, Ladies 
and Gentlemen—It appears to become the practice of this dignified association 
to annually fill its president too full for utterance. Whether we believe half 
of the stories of California that we have heard since we have been here or 
not, we have certainly learned from the royal hospitality that has been 
dispensed to us that we have only to press the button and call for what we 
want, and, presto, we have it. If I had had any intuition that I was going 
to be presented with anything of this sort—of course, I had not any idea 
of it at all—I should have brought into use the pipe-line from one of these 
beautiful vineyards on the hills around here, and have connected that pipe 
line from the vineyard to our meeting-place, and have invited everybody 
to join me. 

I might add something as to the work of our association and the in- 
terest I feel in it, but it is growing late, time is pressing, and I hope the 
results speak for themselves. What more can I do than to thank you heartily 
for the many courtesies and kindnesses that I have received from your hands, 
which I do with all my heart? 

THE PRESIDENT (MR. BIGELOW): Gentlemen, I believe there is no further 
business to be brought before the convention. 

A DELEGATE: Has there been a resolution thanking the bankers of Cali- 
fornia? 

THE PRESIDENT: There has been. We have here a telegram from the 
Chairman of the New Orleans Levee Executive Committee, inviting the dele- 
gates of this association to send delegates to the levee convention which 
meets in New Orleans, October 27. This is signed by Mr. J. N. Luce, Chair- 
man of the New Orleans Levee Convention. There is no further business 
before the convention, and I therefore declare the twenty-ninth annual meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Association adjourned. 
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TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


The Trust Company Section met at ten o‘clock A. M., October 20, in the 
California Theater, E. A. Potter, chairman of the executive committee, pre 
siding. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I regret exceedingly that our chairman is not 
present. In his absence I will do the best I can. 

It is evident that our numbers here this morning are hardly commensu- 
rate with the capacity of this room, and I would suggest that the gentlemen 
in the rear come forward. If they do so, they may be able to hear a little 
better. 

The first business is roll call by the secretary. As this is rather a 
tedious proceeding, and as it has usually been dispensed with, I will ask 
what is the pleasure of the meeting in regard to the roll call? 

Upon motion, the roll call was dispensed with. 


ADDRESS OF WELCOME By F. J. SYMMES, PRESIDENT CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY 
OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mr. Chairman, and Gentlemen of the Trust Company Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association—To me has been assigned for a few brief moments the 
pleasurable duty of extending to you a greeting from the trust companies of Cali- 
fornia, and from the citizens of San Francisco. 

You find us here as a city fairly started in a career of great promise. But 
cities are not built in a day, or in fifty years. It is nearly two thousand years 
since the Romans first established their camp upon the bank of the Thames and 
started the foundation of the great city which has become the metropolis of the 
British Empire, and it is 240 years since New York first took over the little village 
of New Amsterdam and started upon her metropolitan career. San Francisco has 
had scarcely fifty years since she first took herself seriously and realized that 
she was to become a city of importance in the world. Her early life was a rugged 
and strenuous existence and for a few years the city consisted of a few shacks and 
tents upon the beach by the side of this beautiful bay, simply an abiding place 
for men who came from all parts of the world seeking, not San Francisco, but the 
nuggets and gold dust found in the hills beyond. San Francisco was a stopping 
place, a place to buy their picks and shovels, their pots and pans, and a place 
where they might stop on their return and gamble away a little of the dust which 
they had secured in the mountains. 

It was twelve or fifteen years before we had more than One mail] a month, and that going 
out through the Golden Gate, down around the Isthmus of Panama and to New York. It 
was not until 1858 or 1859 that we obtained the pony express, which gave us an opportunity 
to send a half ounce letter for five dollars across the continent. A little later the great rail- 
road was established, and in 1869 we louked forward toa sudden development of the country. 
But the railroad interests were not purely and entirely in the interests of the country, and for 
many years their interests were rather to restrain our growth than to stimulate it, and, we 
may say, it has been only within the past very few years that the railroads have realized the 
importance of the development of the country itself, and that we have had what might be 
called a fair chance for the development of the city and the State. That time has come, the 
future of San Francisco is assured. It must be evident to you, as to all who visit us, 
that the opportunities of the future are remarkable. And while we have in the State a 
million and a haif of people, and 155,000 square miles, only about ten inhabitants to the 
square mile, the opportunity is presented to us for that enormous development which has 
come to the Eastern States and to other countries with far less natural opportunities and 
attractions than we have here, and it is safe to say that the development here will be enor- 
mous in the future; and when the time comes that we shall have, as we shal] naturally have, 
the inhabitants, not ten to the square mile, but one hundred or one bundred and fifty to the 
square mile, as you have in the Eastern States, San Francisco will be a city of five millions 
or six millions, and the State a State of twenty-five millions or thirty millions. 

In the names of the trust companies of California, the citizens of the State, and the citi- 
zens of San Francisco, I extend to you a hearty greeting. We welcome you now for the day 
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or week, and we shall welcome you again, as we have yet to learn of thcse who have visited 
us who have not been anxious to come again. 


REPLY OF E. A. POTTER, PRESIDENT AMERICAN TRUST AND SECURITY COMPANY, 
CHICAGO, 


In the absence of our distinguished chairman, Mr. Borne, of New York, it be- 
comes my privilege to respond to the cordial welcome which you have so gracefully 
extended to the American Bankers’ Association. 

The name “California’’ is synonymous with all that is broad and generous. Our 
journey here has shown us that your State is both long and broad, and we have 
already experienced the generosity of the hospitality of your city. 

But how could it be otherwise, living as you do in a climate where the sun 
always shines; on a soil abounding in all the rich and good things of the earth; 
with your river beds and mountains filled with gold, your valleys and hillsides 
yielding crops of grain and fruits unequalled in other portions of the earth; with 
a harbor not only of surpassing beauty, but of capacity sufficient to bear upon its 
bosom at one time the combined navies of all the nations of the globe? With 
your wonderful Yosemite, big trees, hot springs, roses in winter and snows in the 
mountains in summer, your State has become the lijecca toward which the tide 
of travel from the East turns yearly with ever-increasing volume. 

Standing guard at the western gateway of this great and prosperous nation, the 
commerce with the Orient largely in your control, surely San Francisco is blessed 
above her sister cities with riches that are, and still more that are to come. 

Your people are cosmopolitan, composed of the most enterprising from all 
lands—hence, broad-minded and liberal. 

We accept your welcome, and thank you for it with the same sincerity with 
which it is tendered. We are glad to be with you, knowing that we will learn much 
from you and of you, and that when our visit is over we will leave with the knowl- 
edge that your hospitality is as boundless as are the resources of your magnificent 
State. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next business in order will be the reading of the 


report of the secretary. 

REPORT OF THE SECRETARY. 
To the Members of the Trust Company Section: 
September 1, 1902— 


ree $2,795.09 
Received from sate I ig oc tvsicccencccccecsccectidecces 208.08 
$3,003.17 
Expenses meeting of the executive committee New York......... $144.00 
Buttons for New Orleans convention............. cninnbenieteaeee 40.00 
Oe 226.92 
Ns. cs ccuncavenscnubacdenssereonseneesnenneesssennnetess 10.00 
Reporting New Orleans convention hitne: SebRiinkeneeieenbedkenies 25.00 
By draft Beacon Trust Co., Boston, Mass., returned............... - 12.00 
ee 25.33 483,25 
Pin. dtintinie diebeenkeeAinnbnneendueadeniRebeeeeansenA $2,519.92 


September 1, 1902, there were 414 members in the Trust Company Section, sixteen of these 
have withdrawn since that date; but as 103 members have been added to our rolls, the net 
gain is eighty-seven, making a tutal membership of 501, an increase of twenty-one per cent. 

New York, Oct. 1, 19038. Respectiully submitted, 

JAMES R. BRANCH, Secretary. 


Upon motion, the report of the secretary was accepted and filed. 
THE CHAIRMAN: The next business in order is the report of the executive 
committee, which devolves upon me. 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


To the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association—Your 
committee note with pleasure the growth in interest in this section of the American 
Bankers’ Association as evidenced by the steady increase in membership, which at 
present numbers about 500, as against 114 in 1897. While the trust company is 
essentially an American institution, no similar organization existing in other coun- 
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tries. it is manifest that trust companies have become permanent and very im- 
portant factors in the financial affairs of the United States. Their aggregate 
capital amounts to nearly $200,000,000, and their combined deposits to more than 
31,500,000,000. That it is wise for officials of companies having in their charge 
such vast sums of money to maintain an organization or association and meet 
together at least yearly, needs no argument. 

There is now hardly any important corporate enterprise undertaken that the 
services of a trust company are not enlisted, and in the older cities the trust 
companies are charged with the administration of estates, the responsibility of 
which is far greater and more sacred than any other that can be undertaken in a 
business capacity. The opportunity to meet together and compare notes as to 
methods in vogue in different sections of the country in the conduct of this very 
important business, and the influence that combined effort can exert in bringing 
‘about uniform laws in the various States, can be made of incalculable benefit, and 
your committee express the hope that each member here: present will leave this 
meeting with renewed Zeal and a determination to interest others actively in the 
work. 

Respectfully submitted, 
EDWIN A. POTTER, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 


Upon motion, the report of the executive committee was adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next thing in order is the paper on Escrows by Mr. 
Philip S. Babcock, Trust Officer of the Colonial Trust Company, of New York 
‘City. 


Escrows: A VARIED AND PROFITABLE FEATURE OF TRUST COMPANY BUSINESS.— 
ADDRESS OF PHILIP S. BABCOCK, TRUST OFFICER COLONIAL 
Trust CoMPANY, NEw YorK CITY. 


The dictionary defines an escrow as: ‘‘An instrument under seal. placed in the 
hands of a third person for delivery to the grantee on some condition, the instrument 
being of no effect until delivery.”’ Black’s Law Dictionary enlarges this definition by 
stating: ‘‘A grant may be deposited by the grantor with a third person, to be 
delivered on the performance of a condition, and on delivery by the depositary it will 
take effect. While in the possession of a third person and subject to condition, it is 
‘called an ‘escrow.’ ”’ 

This definition and explanation cover the strict legal use of the word, but it is 
commonly the practice in trust company work to carry under this head various 
forms of business which, perhaps, do not conform absolutely with this strict legal 
definition, and yet which justify my sub-title and are properly within the scope of 
trust company functions. 

The simple form of escrow, and perhaps the most common, is the one of our 
definition: A, the grantor, sells to B. the grantee, certain property, real estate, 
securities, or what not; but for one reason or another cannot immediately give 
clear title and consummate the bargain, or B is not ready on his part; both parties, 
however, desiring that the bargain shall be binding, seek the services of a trust 
company, A depositing his deed or securities with proper assignments, and B de- 
positing such part of the consideration as may be agreed upon, usually to become 
forfeited if he fails to carry out his part of the agreement when the proper time 
arrives. | 

I need only point out in this connection that care should be taken, in such an 
escrow, that the position of the trust company does not become one of stakeholder, 
since a stakeholder must decide whether an agreement has been properly carried 
out and be the sole judge of its fulfilment or non-fulfilment, an entirely unnecessary 
and undesirable position for the trust company, unwarranted by any charge it could 
reasonably make for its services. I venture to suggest, therefore, that in such escrows 
(and perhaps in all escrows) the instructions to the trust companies should be in 
writing and signed by all parties to the agreement. If either the grantor or grantee 
refuse to join in such instructions the trust company simply sits still and permits 
them to fight it out; if made a party to any suit. it admits the facts of which it has 
knowledge and prays the honorable court to instruct it as to its (the court’s) 
wishes. counsel usually asking for a proper allowance to cover their duties in the 
premises. Such is the simple escrow. 

Next is one somewhat more in vogue a few years ago than at present: Some 
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wonderful El Dorado, needing only a few dollars for development to make its share- 
holders ‘‘rich beyond the dream of avarice,’’ or some embryo Standard Oil Company 
needing a small amount to dig a hole in the ground and enrich the rest of the 
world; some such enterprise is capitalized by philanthropists who desire, out of love 
for their fellow-man, to let him in on a good thing by selling him a few shares of 
treasury stock at ten cents on the dollar (going to twenty cents next week); being 
philanthropists, or perhaps because they know each other too well, they do not 
ask that the money shall be paid to themselves direct, but to a trust company, who 
will hold the stock in escrow and deliver it as sold. 

Seriously, gentlemen, I do not mean to intimate for one moment that all enter- 
prises brought out in this way, through the-intermediary services of a trust com- 
pany, are of the character sketched above; far from it. But I do want to point out 
the dangerous features of this kind of escrow and to show the need of very great 
caution when such a proporition is brought to us. One particular objection to this 
form of escrow is the very real responsibility put upon the trust company. 

In the State of New York, and I believe in most others, a company cannot 
issue its own stock for less than par; such stock is often sold, rightly and properly 
so, by owners who have received the stock at par for property purchased, and in 
other ways; but when a trust company accepts payments for so-called treasury stock 
it should be very sure of the bona fides of the proceedings; should have a very 
intimate and exact knowledge of the transaction; should, in fact, be prepared to 
accept the moral responsibility entailed as being a very real and legal responsibility; 
and that, I opine, is outside the proper functions of a trust company. 

Again, in this form of escrow there is always the danger of the trust company 
being held liable for the representations and promises contained in circulars and 
prospectuses, even when its services have been limited to distributing such papers. 
One or two recent cases in the New York courts illustrate this danger. 


DESCRIPTION OF CERTAIN FORMS OF ESCROW. 


Doubtless each of you here can recall various other forms of escrows which I 
have not touched upon, but I wish now to take up two very interesting forms with 
which it has been my good fortune to have had more or less to do in my trust 
company experiences and which formed the original idea of this paper. 

First: That of depositary under a plan of reorganization of some bankrupt 
property; or, 

Second: Of the securities of companies which some captain of finance is to 
weld into one harmonious whole. 

While the causes and the results are very different, the details of the work, 
from the trust company point of view, are largely the same; and, so that my paper 
may not run on to too great length, let me briefly outline a reorganization: 

A railroad, let us say, is unable to meet its fixed charges; its earnings have de- 
creased, its expenses increased; some of its largest creditors and those most inter- 
ested in its welfare have for some time seen the inevitable; they have consulted 
together and have determined to try to put the road on its feet again, save all that 
can be saved from the wreck and put it in such condition as to weather any future 
storms. To this end the co-operation of all interested parties is necessary. A com- 
mittee is formed, a call issued to security holders, a trust company named as 
depositary to receive deposit of securities and issue receipts therefor. 

A cynic might find food for thought in the fact that all the large trust com- 
panies in New York have an engraved plate of such a receipt at their bank-note 
company, with some hundreds of certificates already engraved and needing only the 
printing on them of the name of the road and the class of security to be imme- 
diately available. 

Securities begin to come in for deposit by mail, express or over the counter; as 
received they are ticketed, the ticket showing the class of security, amount, name 
and address of the depositor. As received over the counter, they are examined for 
endorsement and a temporary receipt given, which must be exact as to the class and 
amount received, but which allows for more careful examination after the rush is 
over and befere delivery of the formal certificatee of deposit, by stating that the 
securities mentioned in the receipt are received ‘‘for examination.’’ This sounds 
very simple, but we must not lose sight of the fact that we are dealing with an 
escrow, the parties thereto being the reorganization committee and the depositors, 
and, like the deed in our first illustration, the securities deposited must be a good 
delivery to one party or the other. Securities (I use the word in its broad meaning) 
being thus deposited, become the ‘‘grant’’ of our legal definition, the reorganization 
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agreement setting forth the ‘‘condition,’’ and the certificate of deposit being the 
trust company’s acknowledgment of the obligation. Thus, the theory is simple, the 
details multitudinous. 

I recall a consolidation of the past few years where, on the last day, one 
hundred and eighty thousand shares of stock were deposited; the day before, one 
hundred and twenty thousand; three hundred thousand shares of stock, a par value 
of thirty millions of dollars; and those were the days when every share of stock had 
to pay two cents transfer tax and each certificate twenty-five cents power-of- 
attorney tax. One had to look out for stamps so much in those days that one 
almost regretted the necessity of teaching Spain a lesson in decency. The trust 
company’s receipts having now been delivered, there perhaps comes a lull, but often 
notices must be sent to depositors, assessments paid, which necessitates the return 
of the certificates to have the payment stamped thereon, and then the reorganization 
is perfected. The lawyers have been busy all this time, have foreclosed the mort- 
gages, incorporated the new company, and the new securities are ready for delivery. 
The same process is gone over again; certificates of deposit come back and receive 
the pro rata of new securities to which each may be entitled. All the trust com- 
pany’s receipts having been cancelled and all new securities having been delivered, 
this most intresting of escrows is at an end. 

Such is, very roughly, one of the most detailed of escrows and which, with the 
others I have touched upon, justify, I hope, my sub-title of ‘‘varied.’’ 


PROFITS TO BE DERIVED. 


Ané@ now as to the “‘profitable’’ feature of this form of trust company business. 

When our simple form of escrow, in my first illustration, is brought to us and 
Wwe suggest a charge of say fifty dollars, the payor is very apt to ask: ‘“‘Isn’t that 
rather high for holding a few papers for a short time?’’ To which the very natural 
reply is: ‘‘Yes, but you want considerable more than that or you wouldn’t come to 
a trust company; you want to feel that the negotiable instrument which you are 
putting in escrow is absolutely safe; that no consideration whatsoever will alter the 
conditions under which the escrow is established; you want to feel that the de- 


positary will treat all parties with absolute impartiality and absolute fairness; the 
matter is of importance, and so you come to a trust company; and, to have that 
complete ‘peace of mind’ and certainty that your agreement will be carried 
out fairly and impartially, the charge mentioned is very moderate.’’ 

I venture to think that you gentlemen here will agree with that statement of the 


case. 
And so, with a moderate charge for a simple escrow, the commission may run 
into thousands of dollars for reorganization work, with its many details and full 


responsibility. 

“The laborer is worthy of his hire,’’ but, as in the parable, the reward is not alto- 
gether in the actual pence paid. The commission paid for the actual work of the 
escrow should not represent the total of the trust company’s profits; the friends 
made, the new business brought in, the advertising, should all be considered in the 
sum total of the profitable side of the business. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I submit this paper to your consideration in the 
earnest hope that, wherever our business lies, this feature may be developed to the 
mutual benefit and advantage of all concerned. 


THE CHAIRMAN: There is a report of the committee appointed to investi- 
gate the subject of auditors of trust companies. It is quite a lengthy docu- 
ment and has been reduced to type and is here in bound form. I think it 
would tire you to have it read, and I think no doubt you would all prefer to 
have a copy to take with you and read it at your leisure. Therefore, with 
your permission, we will omit the reading of that paper and distribute the 
printed copies of the same. 

The report of the committee referred to is as follows: 


REPORT OF SPECIAL COMMITTEE APPOINTED TO FORMULATE A SYSTEM FOR THE 
AvupDIT OF TRUST COMPANIES. 

To the Executive Committee, Trust Company Section, American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation—Your committee, appointed at a meeting held April 22, 1902, charged with 
the duty of framing and printing a system for the daily audit of trust companies, 
begs leave to report as follows: 
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At the time of its appointment your committee was under the impression that 
many trust companies throughout the country had in their employ an officer whose 
sole duty was to audit the affairs of his company, and the committee understood 
its duty to be the study of the various systems used by these officers, culling the 
best methods from each, and formulating the best points so gathered into a com- 
plete system that could be adopted by any trust company. Such a report, it was 
thought, would be of great value to the members of the Trust Company Section. 

It immediately became apparent to the committee, however, that it was labor- 
ing under a mistaken impression. It began its labors in New York, and at once 
discovered that not a single company in the entire city had in the past employed 
an auditor strictly so called. Each company in New York had most excellent 
methods of checking its accounts and safeguarding its assets. Each company had 
periodical examinations made either by a committee from its board of directors, or 
by an expert accountant or audit company employed for the purpose. The methods 
of the companies varied greatly, but all strove to accomplish the same result. One 
company had recently taken into its employ an officer called an auditor, whose 
ultimate business it would be to make daily audits of the company’s affairs, but 
who had not, at the time of the inquiry of the committee, put his plan in operation. 

Turning elsewhere, and making inquiries in various sections in the United 
States, the committee found the same diversified treatment of the subject. As a 
matter of fact, very few companies employ auditors, but it is fair to say that 
those who do have an officer whose sole business it is to audit the affairs of the 
company are loud in their praises of the plan, and declare that under no circum- 
stances would they be without such an officer. 

Your committee finally arranged for a meeting in Chicago in February of this 
year with Mr. E. C. Jarvis, auditor of the Northern Trust Company of Chicago; 
Mr. T. R. Robinson. auditor of the Fidelity Title and Trust Company of Pittsburg, 
and Mr. Claude Hamilton, auditor of the Michigan Trust Company of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, and to these gentlemen the committee is greatly indebted for valuable 
information and assistance. 

On going into the whole subject very carefully at this meeting in Chicago it 
soon became apparent to your committee that it would be quite impossible to 
formulate any system of auditing that would be applicable to the affairs of all 
trust companies, for the reason that a system suitable for a large trust company, 
carrying on a general trust business in New York or Chicago or other large city, 
would be practically useless for a small company carrying on the trust business 
pure and simple in a small town. As a general statement, it may be said that the 
business of each trust company differs from the business of the other trust com- 
panies—nearly every one has its specialties—and these differences are so very 
marked as to cause the greatest variety in the methods of Keeping accounts, rec- 
ords, etc. 

With all these points in mind, your committee found itself wholly unable to 
carry out your instructions, but, in order that the members of the Trust Company 
Section may have the benefit of the information gathered by the committee, it has 
determined to append hereto the suggestions of the three auditors referred to 
above, each in the form of a report, and recommends to the officers of all trust 
companies a careful study of all three. And, from these reports, the committee 
further recommends that each company make up a plan of audit suitable to its 
own affairs and that an auditor be employed to carry out the plan so devised. 

The committee begs further to recommend the adoption of certain, so to speak, 
elementary safeguards which can be utilized by all trust companies, large or small. 
It is recognized that one of the greatest dangers of peculation consists in a private 
conspiracy between the paying tellers’ and bookkeepers’ departments. In order 
to make this difficult, it is reeommended that the bookkKeepers be frequently shifted, 
as, for example, the bookkeeper having charge of ledger A-K should be transferred, 
say, to ledger S-Z. In companies of sufficiently large size to warrant it the system 
of double ledgers should be installed, one being a record of all the daily transac- 
tions of the customers, the other showing only the daily balances—each two led-~ 
gers, however, covering the same portion of the alphabet. In a particular trust 
company in the minds of the committee a certain bookkeeper has charge of regular 
ledger A-K and skeleton ledger (that showing only balances) S-Z. This bookkeeper 
always has charge of two ledgers, but never of the two ledgers covering the same 
deposits. It will be seen that frequent changes make impossible any extended 
conspiracy between the bookkeepers’ and paying tellers’ departments. 
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Several companies with whom the committee came in contact offer a premium 
for the paying tellers’ accuracy. In all trust companies or financial institutions 
where money is paid over the counter the paying teller’s cash runs over or short 
during the year. In the companies above referred to the incentive for correctness 
is created by offering to the paying teller a bonus, payable at the end of the year, 
if the differences in his cash are not greater for the year than a certain minimum 
amount fixed by the officers of the company. 

The reports appended hereto treat at length on the dual system of the custody 
of securities. Your committee regards this system as most important, and recom- 
mends that it be instituted in every company where it is possible to carry out 
the plan. The custody of all securities shoud lie in two officers, neither having 
access to the securities unless accompanied by the other. 

The committee is impressed with the importance of an audit system, and 
unhesitatingly recommends its adoption as a matter of necessity and importance. 

ANTON G. HODENPYL, 
JOHN E. BORNE, 
Committee. 
New York, September 15, 1903. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR A METHOD OF AUDITING TRUST COMPANIES FOR THE USE OF THE 
COMMITTEE APPOINTED BY THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION OF 
THE AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


First: -An auditor to receive his authority from the president and board of 
directors, to whom he shall report periodically the result of his examinations; 
auditor to be free from all control or suggestions of other officers as to method 
and time of making evaminations; auditor’s staff of assistants to be under his 
control exclusively. 

Second: Joint custody by two officers of all securities, which joint custody 
must be maintained at all times. When securities are removed from the vault for 
any purpose a form should be left in compartment from which the securities have 
been removed, giving a list of same, to whom delivered and for what purpose; 
this form to be signed by both officers. The securities should be replaced before 
close of business on the same day or satisfactorily accounted for. This will apply 
to trust funds only, as it is not always practicable in the banking department, 
except as to investments. The working out of the detail of such an arrangement 
must be left to each company, as its practicability depends entirely upon the officers 
and the vault space and conveniences. That it should be done, however, I consider 
most important. 

As the detail is somewhat different, I shall consider separately the banking 
and trust departments. 


Trust Department. 


(a) When a trust is accepted the auditor should verify the securities and 
property turned over, as shown by the trust agreement, and follow up this initial 
examination by seeing that proper entries are made in the various books. 

(b) A daily audit should be made of all payments of money or transfers of 
securities, as shown by daily transactions in the cash book and journal which 
have been made from slips or tickets initialed by an officer or some authorized 
employee, or from other books; the slips or tickets to be properly defaced by the 
auditor in such manner as would preclude any possibility of their being used a 
second time. 

(c) A periodical examination should be made of all securities heid for the 
various trusts at irregular and unknown intervals; said securities to be compared 
with the individual trust ledgers and the grand totals with the accounts in the 
general ledgers. 

In making an examination of securities I would consider the following points 
essential: 

Bonds: See that they bear every evidence of genuineness, signed by trustee, 
etc., and that proper coupons are attached. 

Stock Certificates: See that they are signed by the proper officers and bear 
the corporate seal of the company. I have in examinations at different times 
come across certificates without the signature of one of the officers or without 
the seal of the company. Where stocks are held as collateral, be sure that assign- 
ment is regular, so that the certificate may be a good delivery. 
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Notes secured by Trust Deed or Mortgage: See that notes are identical with those 
described in the deed and are endorsed, and that the trust deed bears the certificate 
of registration by county registrar. 

Mortgages: See that the assignment is regular and recorded. 

(d) Examine all bank accounts and verify the balances. 

(e) Check in each trust account all income accruing, as shown by the trust 
securities record. This should be done daily by the auditing staff as the incom» 
becomes due. Where real estate is handled the rent roll should also be checked 
daily, and if the extent of the business warrant one of the auditing staff should 
visit the premises which have been rented at one time and are reported vacant 
by the books in the real estate department. Where tenants are shown in arrears 
for rent a notice or statement should be sent to such person by the auditing depart- 
ment, with the request that an explanation should be sent direct to the depart- 
ment. For checking income, both for trust and investments, I use a card tickler-. 
showing dates of maturity of all income from which are checked credits to income 
in the various accounts. As all entries for purchase or sale of securities pass 
through the hands of the auditing staff in the general checking, the necessary 
changes are made at the time and cards are always up to date. 

(f) All statements of account as sent to beneficiaries under trusts should be 
examined by the auditing staff and compared with the ledgers before being sent out- 

(g) Examination of salary account and other expenses, with vouchers. 


Banking Department. 


(a) Daily Routine: In the daily auditing of the general books I include check- 
ing of the additions of all remittances, draft and certificate registers and other 
subsidiary books from which entries are taken. It may be proper to say that no 
entries for the general books shall be taken from the teller’s cash book. I hold it 
as a fundamental principle that no entries should be made by a teller other than 
those necessary for him to make in his own blotter or cash book for the purpose 
of balancing his cash. 

(b) Teller’s Cash: The teller’s cash should be counted frequently, the oftener 
the better, taking care to examine at the same time the items which he has charged 
to the clearings or cash collections, both as to amount and the nature of the items. 

(c) Clearings: Checks charged to the clearing house should also be carefully 
examined and balanced as often as considered necessary. 

(d) Loans: Should be balanced and notes carefully examined to ascertain that 
they are properly drawn. Also that partial payments and payments of interest 
have been endorsed. When secured by collateral, the latter should be examined 
in the same manner as detailed in the trust department, and where possible, the 
value of it determined to insure that the loan is fully secured. 

(e) Investments: All stocks and bonds held for investment should be examined 
in the same manner as described in the securities in the trust department. i 

(f) Bank Balances: In adjusting the bank accounts I adopt the following method: 
All advices received from banks of amounts credited (except collections) are turned 
over to the auditing department. These advices are compared with the remittance 
registers to insure that the whole amount of remittance, as shown by our books, 
has been credited or accounted for. As the additions of these remittance registers 
had already been checked and the totals as carried into the general books com- 
pared, I think the ground is fully covered for the time being. At the end of the 
month, or whatever periods statements of accounts are rendered, the statement 
is adjusted and all outstanding entries reconciled by me personally, before signing 
reports of its correctness. 

As foreign banks generally charge up drafts to accounts of the drawing bank 
upon receipt of advice instead of upon payment of draft, I always have the advices 
compared with the draft registers before they leave the office, initiating both advice 
and registcr, with this exception, foreign bank statements of account are adjusted 
in the same manner as those of domestic banks. 

(gz) Cash Items: By cash items I now refer to checks received and certified to 
customers and forwarded for collection and remittance to points where we do not 
keep accounts. After taking off a balance of this account, there are two methods 
of verifying the outstanding items: By forwarding a detailed list to each bank of 
the items outstanding on date of examination and asking them to verify same if 
on hand or in transit on that date; or by marking them off as returns are received. 
I prefer the former; the latter, for various reasons, is unsatisfactory, at least E 
have always found it so. 
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(h) Individual Ledgers: Individual ledgers should be balanced at irregular and 
unknown (to bookkeeper) dates. The following plan is adopted here: Ledgers are 
balanced daily and a list of the balances given to the paying teller for his guidance. 
Next day these lists of balances are turned over to the auditing department and 
put under lock and key, so that they can be compared at any time or on any date, 
without the knowledge of the bookkeeper. Where other systems are followed, 
other methods of auditing would have to be adopted. 

Changing bookkeepers from one ledger to another at frequent intervals and 
without notice is also an excellent deterrent to any one predisposed to dishonesty, 
and is a custom that has been followed by us for a long time. 

(i) Savings Accounts: In checking the work in the savings ledgers I enter more 
into detail than in the commercial accounts. Withdrawals as shown by withdrawal 
receipts and the deposit tickets are checked daily into the respective accounts 
and are also checked with the entries in the journal which is footed and the totals 
as carried into the general books compared. The ledgers are balanced at inter- 
vals also. 

(j) Certificates of Deposit, Cashier’s Checks and Certified Checks: Balances 
of these accounts should be taken off from the items shown as outstanding in the 
registers. As the entries in these registers have been made from the requisitions 
initialed by the officers or employee who signed the document, by a clerk other 
than the one who received the money, and the additions and the total as carried 
into the general books have already been checked daily, while the payments have 
also been checked daily from the particular check or certificate which has been 
canceled by a member of the auditing staff, I consider there can be little chance 
of manipulation by any dishonest employee. Great care should be exercised to 
properly cancel a paid check or certificate to preclude all chance of its being 
used a second time. All spoiled forms should be accounted for and initialed for 
opposite the respective number in the register, or on the counterfoil or stub, if 
such are used. 

(k) Collections: A difficult department is a bank to safeguard, as there is 
nothing to balance with, unless collection accounts are kept in the general ledger, 
which is so cumbersome and entails so much labor that I believe it is not generally 
followed in this country. The most efficient way to audit this department is to put 
a member of the auditing staff in charge of it for a time, say during the vacation 
season for a couple of weeks; any irregularities are then likely to turn up. 

(1) Closing Entries: The closing entries for the quarter, half year or year, as 
the case may be, carrying the profits and expenses into profit and loss account, 
should be carefully examined and verified. 

All calculations of interest on demand loans, accrued interest on certificates 
of deposit and unearned interest on bills discounted should be checked before the 
closing entries are made, but this should be a part of the routine work of the 
office and belongs more properly to the accounting department. 

It is not always easy to define the line dividing the responsibilities of the ac- 
counting and auditing departments. The two should always be in close touch with 
each other. It certainly should be within the province of an auditor to watch 
closely the system of accounting to see that no lax or dangerous methods are per- 
mitted to creep into an office, while to the former falls the disposal of the clerical 
force, the arrangement, division and efficient performance of the routine work. 
A proper division of the work among the clerks with a due regard to safety should 
always be the aim of both auditor and accountant and this division, and subdi- 
vision, is, if intelligently made with that aim in view, one of the best preventives 
of systematic defalcations. With a proper system of accounting a portion of the 
auditing becomes almost automatic. Without such a system no method of auditing 
ever devised can be effective. E. C. JARVIS, 

Auditor Northern Trust Company, Chicago. 


SUGGESTIONS IN RELATION TO THE WORK OF AN AUDITOR OF A TRUST COMPANY. 


1. The auditor should be subject to the instructions of only the president or 
board of directors, or of both; and he should not engage in nor assist in any of the 
work of the company at the direction or request of any authority other than these. 

2. He should familiarize himself with every branch of the work of his company 
so thoroughly that he would be able, always at his own suggestion and volition, to 
assist. or indeed to take the place of, for a brief period, any clerk or subordinate 
officer. And practical application of this feature will be of great value in the general 
effectiveness of his work. 
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3. He should keep a daily journal of his work; this for the inspection of the 
president or board of directors, if they wish to so inspect, and also for his own use 
in informing himself as to the periodical completeness of his audits. He should 
also make such reports to the presdent or board, on general or upon particulat mat- 
ters, as the president or board may desire or direct. 

4. It is not necessary, and it is often not best, for the auditor to work out to 
‘completeness any branch of audit undertaken at any given time. Sections of any 
branch of audit may be done at different times. His journal will inform him as to 
the completeness of audits, as referred to in paragraph No. 3. 

5. The auditor should be furnished with the daily or other statements of the 
condition of the company, and a special feature of his duties should be the inves- 
tigation of such statements as often as may be practicable, to the end that he 
may satisfy himself and be able to satisfy the president or board that such state- 
ments truly represent what they claim to do. 

6. An auditor should have the courage to ask the most pointed questions of 
officers and employees, and to call for the instant productions of papers or books; 
and on account of this feature, an auditor needs to possess and exercise the greatest 
tact, so as to not make himself offensive nor unduly troublesome. 

7. The extent of an auditor’s work in a thorough checking of entries in cash 
books, journals, ledgers and other records, must be determined by the force of 
assistants at his disposal, whether one or more of such assistants, or none. His 
journal will indicate very clearly whether his work is satisfactory to himself and 
to his superiors, consistent with the facilities given him. 

8. An auditor must take and work upon the system of accounts in force with 
his own company as he finds it. And as each company differs to a larger or smaller 
extent from others in system, and as each system has its features of more or 
less weakness, comparatively, an auditor should direct his best watchfulness upon 
such supposed weak points in the system of his company. 

9. The auditor’s journal should contain suggestions and recommendations as 
to changes in system which in his judgment are desirable. In this way and in 
addition by timely mention to the president, he will place himself on proper record. 
Should trouble come to his company, the auditor will stand or fall principally, 
of course, according to the merits of the particular case, but also according to 
the degree of diligence in his work as shown by his journal, and also to some 
extent according to whether his proffered recommendations have or have not been 
adopted. 

10. From all ledgers and other books capable of such test, trial balances should 
of course be taken at proper intervals, and such trial balances should be promptly 
and regularly filed with the auditor. There are also features involving the collec- 
tion of certain revenues, such as rents for instance, concerning which written 
statements can be made, which statements should be made and filed with the 
‘auditor. And all of such trial balances and statements should be certified as cor- 
rect by the person immediately in charge. The auditor should endeavor to secure 
such signed trial balances and statements from as many departments of the com- 
pany as is at all possible. It is presumable that in many cases intending wrong- 
doers will hesitate, with good results, before certifying a false trial balance or 
statement. It will probably not be possible for the auditor to check and verify 
all of such trial balances and statements; as to which of them shall be verified 
is a matter for the judgment of the auditor. 

11. For reasons indicated in paragraph No. 8, it is regarded as very difficult, 
if not impossible, to detail a uniform system of auditing trust companies so as to 
cover all the various branches and include new matters always liable to arise; 
so that the writer of this paper feels constrained to touch upon but few specific 
points, as follows: 

12. Deposits: With trust companies where two or more individual bookkeepers 
are employed upon several ledgers, the bookkeepers should be changed about from 
the different ledger at intervals, all according to the direction of the auditor. Also, 
no company should allow pass books to be balanced by the individual bookkeepers; 
such balancing should be done by an entirely different clerk. Then with these 
safeguards the auditor in his examinations will check trial balances with ledgers. 
He will also have an easy access for the examination of particular accounts to 
which his attention may be attracted, the files of deposit slips and the files of paid 
and canceled checks. He will have for mailing, personally and without the knowl- 
edge of others, to depositors whose accounts may attract his attention, a notice 
requesting a prompt sending in of the pass books for balancing; such notice to be 
properly worded so as not to excite suspicion. He will have free and easy access 
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to the signature and address records giving the addresses of all depositors. He 
will try to require the constant correcting of such addresses, to the end that he 
may at all times be in shape to promptly communicate with the depositors. 

13. The last part of the preceding paragraph should be applied generally to 
all the departments of the company to the same end as is there indicated. 

14. Loans: The examination of loans should be done in the usual way. the 
inspection of paper, the examination of the collateral, the checking with the trial 
balances, the comparison with the ledger account, ete. This branch of the work 
should include the examination of the interest payments upon loans. For the 
account of brokers working under general collateral agreements instead of speci- 
fied notes the best method of auditing is to have the auditor at proper and practi- 
cable times make a list of collateral actually on hand as he finds it, and to take 
such list to the broker’s office and check same with the broker’s books. 

15. Examination of Trust Securities: The system of the company should pro- 
vide for advising the auditor, or for enabling him to otherwise know, of the en- 
trance of new trusts upon ledgers. and he should thereby verify such entries of 
new trusts by checking with the original inventory or other satisfactory evidences. 
Thereafter the trust ledger accounts should be the data for him with which to 
check the securities in his periodical examinations of same. In large trusts and 
of long standing, where securities have been much changed by increasing or de- 
creasing or disposal, checking with the original ledger entries is difficult. With 
most trust companies there are secondary accounts kept. ledger or otherwise, show- 
ing the net securities at present on hand; such, for instance, as the card system, 
having a head card for name of estate and a card following for each security with 
all particulars of same thereon, kept corrected to date. The auditor may, for greater 
expedition, take such secondary accounts for checking with the securities, provided 
such secondary accounts are not accessible to the persons having access to the 
security safes; but even then there should be occasional checking between such 
secondary accounts and the original matter in the ledgers. As to a proper custody 
of securities, trust and otherwise, during examinations, it is very difficult to find 
a satisfactory method that is really practicable in a large and busy trust company. 
The idea of the writer of this paper is that in all such examinations, one of the 
chief officers of the company should appoint a subordinate officer or chief clerk 
of the company to be with the auditor during such examinations, disallowing sug- 
gestions or request of the auditor as to who such assistant shall be; the auditor 
having the right to require the immediate appointment of such assistant whenever 
and as often as he, the auditor, may request. The writer of this paper considers 
a rule providing for dual entrance to security safes, for the changing of securities, 
etc., to be of the greatest importance. In the inspection of securities an auditor 
cannot be expected to pass upon the legality of documents, but he should use his 
layman’s mind for the catching up of irregularities, omissions in execution, etc., 
to the best of his ability. 

16. General Ledger: In the banking department the auditor should make peri- 
odical examinations of the general ledger, which is perhaps the fountain head of 
all of the business of the company, by inspecting every account and by investigating 
such accounts of entries as may arrest his attention. He should keep a careful 
watch of every detail of the profit and loss account. He should also make similar 
inspection of trust ledgers. 

17. Journal Entries: No entries should be made in ledgers without first originat- 
ing in cash books or journals, and for all journal entries the bookkeeper should 
first have, as his authority for making such entries, slip entries duly approved by 
a proper officer; and the auditor should not pass any journal entries without such 
approved slip entries. 

18. Loose Leaf Ledgers: Where such ledgers are used, the auditor should see 
that all loose leaves when ordered are numbered in consecutive order, that proper 
registers are kept in the using of the leaves, that all persons receiving supplies of 
such leaves are properly charged with same, and that in this way every leaf or- 
dered and received by the company is properly accounted for. Spoiled leaves, or 
leaves given away as samples, should be so indicated in the register, with the initial 
certification of two officers. The loose leaf ledger is one of the most convenient 
and at the same time one of the most dangerous innovations of modern book- 
keeping. But it has no doubt come to stay, and an auditor should try to apply 
proper safeguards accordingly. 

19. Receipts and Disbursements: As a general rule the auditor will have evi- 
dences, of one kind or another, to satisfy himself concerning disbursements. He 
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should scrutinize all such evidences with the usual proper care. The matter of 
receipts is more difficult to handle; but the auditor should endeavor to see that all 
due income is properly accounted for; by proper dual system of sending out bills 
and the payment of same; by calling for signed statements concerning due income 
proving to be uncollectable; and by proper personal investigations. 

20. The Audit of the Payment of Interest Coupons and of the Redemption of 
Bonds of Other Corporations: The system of the company should provide that the 
clerk in charge of such payments shall cancel such coupons and bonds each evening 
without exception; and that he shall thereupon pass such coupons, etc., to a second 
clerk for custody and for verifying as to count and total cancellation. This veri- 
fication by a second clerk may be done on the next succeeding day. The length 
of time intervening before detection of fraud arising from omission of this dual 
feature of this rule, varies with the frequency with which coupons are surrendered 
to customers, whether monthly, quarterly, or semi-annually. The auditor should 
count such coupons and verify with ledgers, to such an extent as he may have 
time and facilities so to do. 

21. Escrow: The writer of this paper thinks that too little importance is at- 
tached in most companies to the proper entering and auditing of escrow matters; 
and that such that is recorded on slips, with however great care, should instead be 
made matter of permanent record. His idea is that there should be an imperative 
rule requiring all escrow matters to be detailed in proper ledgers, by a clerk, desig- 
nated for that purpose, to the end that the auditor may be enabled to examine 
such securities, etc., the same as other securities of the company. 

22. In connection with the examination of securities, trust and company, a 
good arrangement is for the auditor to do the work of clipping the maturing in- 
terest coupons. This work will take but little of his time additional to that of 
the audit work; it will provide opportunities for audit at each period of such clip- 
ping; and it will save a separate handling of securities for coupon clipping pur- 
poses by some other officer of the company. 

23. The writer regards the system of his own company, the Fidelity Title 
and Trust Company of Pittsburg, in general and in detail, as a model in general 
excellence. In some details its particular system does not agree with the sugges- 
tions, etc., embraced in this paper; but the writer has had in view, in this paper, 
trust companies in general, and banks and trust companies and corporations with 
which he has had more or less experience in auditing. 

T. R. ROBINSON, 
Auditor Fidelity Title and Trust Company, Pittsburg. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO THE AUDITING OF TRUST COMPANIES. 


The business of a trust company itself, and the various classes of business 
in which different trust companies engage, make it difficult to give any set rule 
or form for a complete audit. 

In addition to the audit of the trust company’s own assets, the various relations 
in which the trust company is actng as trustee, executor, and other trust capac- 
ities, each one of which is a business in itself, requires for it a special audit, 
and in the audit a consideration of that particular trust. 

The writer has therefore divided his suggestions as to making the audit under 
two heads: 

1. The audit of the trust company’s own assets. 

2. Of the assets which it holds in trust. 

The business of the Michigan Trust Company is divided into five departments: 
Teller’s or banking department, mortgage department, real estate department, trust 
department, safe deposit vaults, besides the auditing department, which is a de- 
partment in itself. 

Each of the departments partakes of the daily system of checking which is in 
vogue with us. 


Receipts Checked. 


Receipts from all departments pass through the teller’s department each day, 
and are accounted for by entries in ink on tickets; entries are made from these 
tickets by the various clerks, on the auxiliary books in the different departments, 
such as the general ledger, the mortgage record, the rent record, the safe deposit 
record, and the general ledger of the trust department. 

These tickets are returned to the audit department every day at the close of 
business, and are checked with the teller’s cash book the first thing the next 
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morning; in this way all tickets representing receipts are accounted for and checked 
with the teller’s cash book. The tickets are then filed. 


Vouchers Authorized and Checked. 


Tickets for disbursements of expenses and all other items are O-K’d by an 
officer, and receipts of payees are part of the daily tickets which pass through and 
are examined by the auditor. Disbursements for trust account are made by dupli- 
cate vouchers, the duplicate being used as a memorandum from which entries are 
made in the various books of record, and are returned to the audit department at 
the close of each day’s business to check the teller’s cash, the original being sent 
out for payee’s signature and return. 

All tickets, both for receipts and vouchers for disbursements, after having been 
checked with the teller’s cash book, are inspected by the auditor to see that the 
same have been properly made out, and that all entries have been duly made on 
the books of record of the various departments, we having adopted the system 
of having a check mark on each ticket made for each book of entry in a depart- 
ment. The auditor from his familiarity with the system can tell by glancing at the 
ticket whether the entries have been made. 


Cash. 


At irregular intervals once a month, the cash in each department, the teller’s 
department especially, is checked up and counted. 






























Bonds, Securities, etc. 


During each month the bonds and other securities belonging to the company 
are checked, the actual bonds being counted and verified with the charge to bond 
account on the general ledger. 

Accounts with Reserve Banks. 


The accounts with reserve and other banks are reconciled the first day of every 
month. 








Mortgages Checked. 


The mortgages art gone over every month in the same manner as far as possible 
as the bonds, the notes being inspected for endorsements of principal and interest, 
and the total amount of the mortgages verified with the debt to that account on 
the general ledger. 







Income Due Company. 


To check the income due the company, such as interest on bonds, interest on 
mortgages, interest on demand and time loans, fees due from the trust depart- 
ments, safe deposit vault, box rentals, we adopted a book in which could be entered 
each demand and time loans providing columns for the interest maturities and 
principal payments. The mortgages are entered in the same way, and the fees from 
the trust department in practically the same way, by giving a space for each 
trust, a column for the payment of the fee and another showing the date on which 
the fee should be paid. The rentals from the safe deposit vaults are given a line 
for each number of box and the renter’s name, a column for the maturity of the 
rental, and a column for the payment. This book is kept exclusively by the auditor, 
and as the tickets which we have before mentioned are turned in for all the de- 
partments, he reserves the company’s income tickets and enters them up in the 
various columns in this book. At the end of each month he goes over every in- 
come account carefully, such as demand and time loans, mortgages, trustee’s fees 
and safe deposit vaults, and by glancing down the maturity column and the column 
in which the payments have been entered during the month, he is enabled to see 
whether every item of income due the company has been paid during that month. 
He makes a list of the items which are unpaid, and looks up each one for an 
explanation. 







































Balances of Principal. 


He also balances his income record as to principal payments, his record of 
time and demand loans; mortgages and all other accounts appearing in his record 
being balanced each month with the debit appearing on the general ledger, which 
is a further check. 

This will give as completely as is possible an audit of all the company’s assets, 
and keep check on the items of income due the company. 
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Monthly Inspection. 


A monthly inspection is given each department in addition to the above audit, 
to see that the various books of account are properly written up and that nothing 
is lagging. 
Individual Accounts. 


Our company does not engage in a general banking business, and has compara- 
tively few individual accounts in comparison with other companies; so that sug- 
gestions from our auditing department would not probably be practicable for other 
companies, but the accounts which we have we purpose to have written up once 
a month and statement made to the depositor. Each of the statements of account 
as they are sent out is examined by the auditor. 


Trust Statements. 


It is our practice to render our statements where we are acting as trustee for 
individuals quarterly. As executor, administrator and guardian we are required 
by court to make an annual accounting. 


Trust Income. 


The statement is drawn off in rough from the general ledger of the trust de- 
partment, and the auditor goes over each statement, making an audit of that par- 
ticular trust as though it were a separate business in itself. 


Interest and Dividends. 


All items of interest are compared with the last statement, to see if the annual 
and semi-annual or quarterly dividends and interest follow the income from the 
statement before, and that the income corresponds with the actual securities listed 
in the trust. 

Rentals. 


The rentals are compared with the rentals appearing on the rent record of 
the real estate department. 

It has been found very hard in the matter of accounting for rentals, to give 
this a complete audit, and it can only be done by an intelligent comprehension of 
the earning capacity of each property. In case where property with a large amount 
of rentals is in any trust, one realizes that this is difficult, and only an approxi- 
mate audit may be obtained. 

Disbursements. 


The disbursements are checked with the vouchers which, as mentioned before, 
have been retained, and filed with each trust. 


Securities. 


The bonds, mortgages, bills receivable and other securities are checked with 
the records of each department, and the actual securities themselves checked with 
the statement where it is necessary other than the general checking of the securities 
as stated below. 

Disposition of Statements 


After the statement has been checked over, it is O-K’d by the auditor and 
typewritten, and in the case of a trusteeship, sent to the beneficiary and receipt 
enclosed for signature, as a verification. This blank when returned is attached to 
a duplicate copy of the statement and filed away with the papers in that trust. 


Securities. 


We have mentioned in trust accounts that the actual securitics are checked 
when necessary with the account appearing in the statement. This would be true 
of stock certificates and notes and mortgages, and in some instances of bonds, 
but the bonds held in trust are checked in a much more effective way. 

The bonds belonging to trusts are kept in a special safe in the safe deposit 
vaults, and access is given to them only by two officers of the company at once. 
If any bonds are taken out, a slip is put in their place. 

In the trust department ledger appears a column outside of mortgages, for 
securities, which includes the bonds which are itemized in the various trusts. 

Every month the auditor draws off from the trust department ledger a list of 
all bonds, and has the trust department safe opened by two of the officers, and in 
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their presence checks up the bonds with the actual list which he has obtained from 
the trust department ledger, and verifies the actual securities. 

This will cover the audit of all our accounts in a general way. It has been found 
very difficult to express, without a very extensive paper explaining each record of 
the company and its system of bookkeeping, the manner of our auditing. We have 
found, however, that the auditor must not merely work in a machine way, but must 
have an intelligent comprehension of all matters in the company’s interest, and 
in that matter only can an audit be successful. CLAUDE HAMILTON, 

Assistant Secretary the Michigan Trust Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next in order is a paper by Hon. Lyman J. Gage, 
President of the United States Trust Company, of New York, and ex-Secretary 
of the Treasury, on the subject of Trust Companies as Trustees. In Mr. Gage’s 
absence, our secretary, Mr. Branch, will read the paper. 

The paper was then read by the secretary. 

Mr. Gage’s address is published elsewhere in this issue of the MAGAZINE. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I am sure we are very much indebted to Mr. Gage for 
the very interesting paper he has given us, which we have just heard read. 

We will now listen to an address by Mr. P. C. Kauffman, vice-president 
of the Fidelity Trust Company, of Tacoma, Washington. 

Mr. KAUFFMAN: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Trust Company 
Section—At the recent convention of the bankers of our State, our retiring 
president, ex-Governor Moore, made an observation that the communications 
of the banker are usually “nay, nay,” “yea, yea,” as more than that is 
superfluity. Bankers usually read their addresses. So I trust I will be 
pardoned in reading mine. ; 


THE TRUST COMPANY MOVEMENT IN THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST.—ADDRESS OF 
P. C. KAUFFMAN, SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


To give the history of the trust company movement in a section of the United 
States in which it has but started is almost as difficult as to write a biographical 
sketch of a new-born infant. Necessarily, therefore, most of my observations 
will be largely speculative. 

After setting forth the provisions of the laws regulating their organization 
and controlling their operation, I will consider briefly the place of trust companies 
in the financial system of the Pacific Northwest, their opportunities for useful- 
ness and their probable growth. 

It should be remembered that the Pacific Coast States are all what are termed 
Code States; that the common law of England is neither the controlling factor in 
judicial decisions nor legislative enactments. The common law maxim of ‘‘time 
out of mind’’ has no place in States of so recent an origin. The law of the land 
is therefore legislative enactment as modified and defined by judicial construction. 

Of the three States comprising the Pacific Northwest—Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho—but two of them, Washington and Idaho, have enacted legislation regulating 
the organization and management of trust companies, and these laws are of too 
recent a date to admit of any judicial construction or practical experience as to 
their adaptability and value; the so-called trust company law of the State of 
Idaho having been passed in 1901, and that of the State of Washington, March. 
19903. 

IDAHO. 


The Idaho statute, approved March 16, 1901, is very short, containing but 
six sections; broad as to power and privileges granted, but lame in restrictions and 
safeguards. Under the provisions of this act, trust companies are authorized: 

To furnish abstracts of and insure titles to real estate. To act as trustee. 
assignee, receiver, guardian, executor and administrator and take and execute 
trusts of any nature not inconsistent with the laws of the State or of the United 
States. To act as fiscal or transfer agent of any State, municipality, body 
politic, or corporation. To take, receive and hold any and all such pieces of 
real estate as may be the subject of any insurance made by such company. wit! 
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power to grant, bargain, dispose or sell, as may be deemed proper. To purchase 
and sell real estate and take charge of the same. To become security for the 
payment of damages that may be assessed and directed to be paid, for lands taken 
for the building of any railway, or for the opening of any streets and roads, or 
for any purpose whatsoever where land or property is authorized to be taken. 
To become security upon any writs of error or appeal. 

So much as to the powers of Idaho trust companies. As to the restrictions 
and safeguards, there are practically none, except that the paid-up capital of 
companies organized under this act must be at least $25,000. There are no pro- 
visions regulating or requiring an examination, periodical reports, publication of 
statements or supervision of any nature whatsoever. 

The growth of trust companies has been very slow in Idaho, there being 
at present but two operating in the State, viz., the Idaho Trust Company of 
Lewiston, organized in 1902 with $90,000 capital. and the Coeur d’Alene Bank and 
Trust Company of Coeur d’Alene, organized in 1903. From correspondence I have 
ascertained that their business at present is confined to that of a regular com- 
mercial bank, receiving deposits and making commercial loans, their fiduciary 
power being but seldom invoked. 

OREGON. 


There is no special law regulating the incorporation of either banks or trust 
companies in the State of Oregon, all such companies being organized under the 
general corporation law of the State; nor is there any provision in the general laws 
that will permit corporations to act as executor, guardian or administrator, so 
that the custom in that State has been when any fiduciary business is entrusted 
to a trust company to have one of its officers appointed by the court, the com- 
pany furnishing the necessary security, and the business carried on the company’s 
books, just as though the company was acting itself. 

Neither banks nor trust companies organized under the laws of Oregon are 
required to publish statements, make periodical reports or sumbit to any examina- 
tion or State control. 

Nevertheless, hampered as they are, their business is steadily growing. The 
trust companies at present doing business in Oregon are: Portland Trust Company, 
organized 1887, capital $300,000, deposits $500,000; Security Savings and Trust 
Company, organized 1890, capital $250,000, deposits $3,000,000; Pacific Trust Com- 
pany, organized 1902, capital $62,000; Title Guarantee and Trust Company, and 
the Security Abstract and Trust Company, the business of the last two com- 
panies being largely devoted to searching and insuring titles, and managing and 
selling real estate. | 

All these companies are located in Portland, a city that for years had undis- 
puted control of the trade and commerce of the Pacific Northwest. Notwith- 
standing the rapid growth of the leading cities of Washington—Seattle, Tacoma 
and Spokane—the trade and commerce of Portland is increasing by leaps and 
bounds, and its banks, trust companies and financiers are leading factors in 
the development of that great territory— 


“Where rolls the Oregon, and hears no sound 
Save his own dashings.’’ 


WASHINGTON. 


Up to June 17 of the present year the conditions as to erganization and man- 
agement of trust companies in the State of Washington were practically the same 
as in Oregon. 

They were organized under the general corporation act, the only restrictions 
being a minimum capital of $25,000, of which sixty per cent. had to be paid in, 
and the double liability of shareholders. An annual report to the State Auditor, 
setting forth in extenso their resources and liabilities, was also required. The 
trust company proper, as distinguished from a bank, in the State of Washington, 
was created June 17, 1903, when the act passed at the spring session of the 
Legislature came into effect. 

Notwithstanding the fact that a number of trust companies, viz.: Fidelity 
Trust Company, Tacoma, capital $300,000, surplus $40,000, deposits $1,600,000, organ- 
ized 1889: Spokane and Eastern Trust Company of Spokane, capital $100.900, 
deposits $3,000,000, organized 1890; Walla Walla Safe Deposit and Trust Company, 
Walla Walla, capital $25,000, organized 1900; American Savings Bank and Trust 
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Company, Seattle, capital $200,000, deposits $250,000, organized 1901; Northwest 
Trust and Safe Deposit Company, Seattle, capital $25,000, deposits $100,000, organ- 
ized 1902; Everett Trust and Savings Bank, Everett, capital $25,000, organized 
1902, had been organized and were transacting business under the general cor- 
poration laws, there was a great divergence of opinion among the judiciary of 
the State whether in the absence of express statutory authority such companies 
could be appointed as executor, administrator, guardian, or act in any fiduciary 
capacity, some of the courts ruling affirmatively and some granting conditional 
powers, while others denied absolutely all such privileges. 


COMPANIES TRANSACT A REGULAR BANKING BUSINESS. 


Strange as it may seem, the question has never yet been brought to the 
Supreme Court of the State for final adjudication. The courts of my county have 
uniformly held that a corporation, being an artificial person created by law, could 
perform any and all acts that a natural person could perform, and the Fidelity 
Trust Company of Tacoma, the institution with which I have the honor to be 
connected, has been frequently appointed executor, guardian, administrator, or 
administrator with the will annexed, and such trusts have been duly executed, 
accounts settled and approved and the company discharged. We have, however, 
been refused appointments in other counties. Necessarily, therefore, the business 
of trust companies in Washington, as in Oregon, has been chiefly that of a bank, 
and all such companies now transact a regular banking business, as well, receiving 
deposits, general and special, and making regular commercial loans, as well as 
loans based upon collateral. They all have savings bank departments and are 
members of the local clearing house, and stand on even footing with other financial 


institutions in the State. 
WASHINGTON’S NEW TRUST COMPANY LAW. 


In order, however, to settle the question definitely so that fiduciary powers 
could be conferred upon them without question, and particularly to facilitate the 
organization of the Washington Trust Company, in the city of Seattle, a con- 
siderable part of whose capital was to come from the East, and which is now 
in successful operation, with a capital of $300,000 and surplus of $200,000, a very 
carefully worded and safeguarded measure was introduced in the Legislature 
last spring and finally passed and approved by the Governor. One of the amus- 
ing incidents of its passage was the stout opposition it received from many 
members owing to their fear of the word “trust,’’ many of them imagining that 
some huge combination in restraint of trade or commerce was contemplated. 
The act was very carefully drawn, and its provisions are based principally upon 
the existing laws of New York, New Jersey and Massachusetts regulating such 
companies. 

The powers granted to companies organized under the act are very broad, 
comprising, in fact, every power enumerated in the laws of the States above 
named, so I will not burden you with what would only be a vain repetition. 
Suffice it to say, a trust company in the State of Washington, organized under 
the act of 1903, can act in any fiduciary relation, execute or perform any trust, 
either by appointment of court or individual. The restrictions and safeguards 
are drawn with equal care, the principal ones being: That in cities of over 25,000 
inhabitants the capital stock must not be less than $100,000. Before a company 
can transact any business the Secretary of State must examine it to ascertain 
if its capital is fully paid in cash. The directors must each own not less than 
ten shares of stock and subscribe to an oath similar to National banks. It cannot 
loan to stockholders its trust funds, nor make a loan upon the security of its 
own stock. 

The interests of depositors are safeguarded along the same lines as National 
banks, and every trust company is under the strictest surveillance and supervision 
of State officials; their solvency and sound management are insured by a rigid 
system of inspection; all books, records, papers, loans and instruments being 
open to the inspection and examination of State officials at any moment and 
without notice. The examiner has power to administer oaths to the officers and 
employees; the company must make and publish statements of its condition, 
verified by the oaths of its officers. 

The trust company movement, as I said in opening, is of too recent birth in the 
Pacific Northwest to have achieved a position in any degree differing from a 
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bank in our financial system, save only in those localities where the courts have 
extended to them fiduciary powers, but it is easy to see that the times are now 
ripe for their extended usefulness. 


FUTURE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST. 


It is universally conceded that the twentieth century will be noted as the 
period of the world’s great struggle for commercial supremacy and that the arena 
of that conflict will be transferred from the Atlantic and Mediterranean to the 
Pacific and Yellow Sea. The United States, commanding as it does the Hawaiian 
and Philippine Islands, the most important strategic points in the Pacific, occupies 
a most advantageous position, destined to make this nation the ruling factor in 
that great struggle. The possible, nay the probable, extent of that commerce is 
beyond comprehension. Without encroaching upon the great city of San Fran- 
cisco, sitting complacently at the Golden Gate watching the wealth of the Orient 
pour over its docks, it must still be acknowledged that the Pacific Northwest 
is rapidly developing into a most important factor in the commerce of the Pacific. 

The aggregate commerce of the Orient with the Occident in 1902 was consider- 
ably over two billions of dollars, that of China alone being over $300,000,000. Out 
of this vast commerce the United States had less than ten per cent. Yet is it 
not clear that when Congress and the people of the United States awake to a 
full realization of the grandeur of their destiny, and the greatness of their oppor- 
tunities, considering our central position between the Atlantic and Pacific, our 
excellent transportation facilities, our varied and inexhaustible resources, and the 
steadily increasing dependence of the world upon us for the necessities, and even 
many of the luxuries, of life, we will see the enactment of such legislation as will 
in but a few years re-establish our merchant marine, cover the Pacific with great 
vessels, bearing at their peaks the Stars and Stripes, and pour into our treasuries 
wealth incalculable. 

In the development of this vast commerce, great will be the opportunities 
for usefulness for the trust companies of the Pacific Northwest, and when it is 
considered that the area of the three States comprising that territory is over 
250,000 square miles, an area equal to that of the New England and Middle States 
combined, with Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia thrown in, it is not difficult 
to imagine how great will be their growth in the near future. No section of the 
United States contains within its boundaries more varied or extensive resources— 
riches are there in all forms, requiring from man but little more than the effort 
of lifting his hands in order to secure them. He may pluck gold from the wealth 
of trees that adorn its western slopes; take it from the watered gardens of its 
eastern plains, which far surpass in fertility the world-famed valley of the Nile; 
dig it from the hillsides in the form of minerals, or dip his seine in the great 
Columbia River, or in the deep bowl that holds the waters of Puget Sound. 

Upon the trust companies will ultimately devolve the work of financing the 
great enterprises that will develop these abundant riches and resources. The four 
great natural resources of agriculture, lumber, mining and fishing, in the States 
of Oregon, Washington and Idaho, added to the material wealth of the United 
States in 1902 nearly $250,000,000 in gold, an increase of nearly $50,000,000 over 
the preceding year, an amount that will be rapidly increased with the completion 
of the great irrigation enterprises now being instituted and fostered by the wise 
decision of Congress and the general government to “impound the floods and 
reclaim the arid lands.”’ 

The future is bright with promise for the Pacific Northwest, and will see the 
establishment of great steamship lines, immense iron and steel plants and a 
countless number of manufacturing enterprises to supply the wants of a rapidly 
growing commerce, and in assisting the growth and development of all these the 
trust companies of the Pacific Northwest may be depended upon to do their 
part. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The opportunity now exists for short talks upon any sub- 
ject that is interesting, or anything that is pertinent to the paper that we 
have just listened to. 

CLARK WILLIAMS, Vice-President United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany, of New York: There has perhaps been no question so generally discussed 
among trust company people in the East during the last year as that of a 
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required cash reserve, and in view of possible legislation affecting the matter 
in several States, it may not be amiss to give you a few facts which have not 
yet been published bearing on the situation in New York. 

At the time of the promulgation of the rule requiring trust companies 
clearing through the New York Clearing-House to keep a cash reserve in 
vault of five per cent. of total deposits, which reserve is to be increased to 
ten and later to fifteen per cent., the United States Mortgage and Trust Com- 
pany received from the other trust companies in Greater New York figures 
necessary to enable us to make a comparison of facts relating to the business 
of the trust companies and the clearing banks, which I hope will be of 
general interest as bearing directly on the question of the necessity of these 
reserve requirements for trust companies. The deposits of forty-nine trust 
companies in Greater New York amount, in even thousands, to $741,060,000, 
against the clearing banks of $944,790,000. The cash resources of these trust 
companies amount to 16.81 per cent. of their deposits, as against the banks’ 
reserves of 26.45 per cent. 

It should be borne in mind that the statutes under which these trust com- 
panies in New York conduct their business necessitate the investment of capi- 
tal in certain prescribed securities and the deposit with the banking de- 
partment of approved securities equal to ten per cent. of their capital. 

In a fair consideration of the subject it should also be remembered that 
the trust companies include, in figure of total deposits, moneys held in trust 
and time deposits which are not subject to withdrawal at will. Although 
the deposits of the trust companies and banks are as 741 to 944, the ex- 
changes and checks drawn against these trust companies during the year 
ended December 31, 1902, amount to only $4,725,750,000, as against checks on 
the banks paid through the New York Clearing House amounting to 
$74,753,180,000, or only six per cent. of the total clearings and checks drawn 
in New York. 

It would seem from these figures that the bulk of the trust companies’ 
deposit business still differs from that of the banks by a surprising margin 
and that the necessity for the maintenance of the prescribed cash reserve in 
vault may be a little overdrawn. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If no other gentleman present has any subject he would 
like to bring up, or any remarks or discussion to offer on any of the papers 
that have been read, we will proceed with the regular routine of business, 
which will be the nomination and election of three members of the executive 
committee to serve for the period of three years; also the election of a 
chairman and vice-chairman of the Trust Company Section. 

CLARK WILLIAMS: Mr. Chairman, it gives me great pleasure to nominate 
as chairman of the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation Mr. Breckinridge Jones, Vice-President of the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. We all know Mr. Jones, and it would 
be a presumption on my part to say anything in his behalf. 

Mr. HarTLey: Mr. Chairman, I take pleasure in seconding the nomination. 

THE CHAIRMAN (after a pause): If there are no further nominations, is it 
your pleasure that the secretary should cast the vote for Mr. Jones, as 
chairman of this section? 

Upon motion the secretary was instructed to cast the vote of the section 
for Mr. Breckinridge Jones as chairman. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Mr. Breckinridge Jones is unanimously elected chairman. 

Nominations for vice-chairman are now in order. 
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August Schlafly, President of the Missouri Trust Company, St. Louis, 
seconded by A. A. Jackson, of the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, nom- 
inated E. A. Potter, President of the American Trust and Savings Bank, of 
Chicago, for vice-chairman. 

There being no further nominations, the secretary was directed to cast 
the ballot of the section for Mr. Potter, and the ballot was cast accordingly. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Next in order are nominations for three members of 
the executive committee to serve for three years. 

Clark Williams, Vice-President of the United States Mortgage and Trust 
Co., of New York, was nominated. 

Mr. JAcKSON: Mr. Chairman, I desired to nominate Mr. Williams myself. 
I take pleasure in seconding the nomination. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Two other nominations are necessary, and in order. 

BE. SHORROCK, President Northwest Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of 
Seattle: Mr. Chairman, I nominate Mr. E. H. Reninger, Treasurer of the 
Lehigh Valley Trust and Safe Deposit Company, of Allentown, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Reninger has taken a great deal of interest in the work of this section. 

The nomination was seconded. 

Mr. Locke, Trust Officer United States Trust Company, St. Louis, Mo.: 
Mr. Chairman, it seems to me, in view of the general hospitality we are 
receiving from California, that some gentleman from this State should be 
on this committee. I, therefore, wish to nominate the President of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, of San Francisco, Mr. Frederick W. Zeile. 

The nomination was seconded by A. McCracken, President Central Trust 
Company, Camden, N. J. 

THE CHAIRMAN: If there are no other names to be presented, we having 
had three gentlemen already nominated, I presume the same course will be 
pursued in the matter of balloting for these names which has been pursued 
in the election of the other gentlemen. 

Upon motion, the secretary was instructed to cast the ballot of the 
section for. Clark Williams, Edward H. Reninger, and Frederick W. Zeile 
as members of the executive committee. 

The secretary cast the ballot as instructed, and the chairman announced 
that the gentlemen named were elected. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Our programme gives opportunity for suggestions for 
future work of the Trust Company Section, and if any gentlemen present 
have suggestions they would like to make from the floor, we would be glad 
to hear them. If not, the secretary would be glad to receive communica- 
tions in writing. 

Mr. SHorRocK: Mr. Chairman, as Mr. Potter has been elected vice-chair- 
man of the section, it may be necessary to nominate some one in his place 
as a member of the executive committee. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The executive committee will take note of that fact. 

A. A. Jackson: Mr. Chairman, this is my first visit to this section, and 
as you have kindly said that any of the members may make suggestions 
for future work, might I ask whether it might not be well for some strenuous 
effort to be made during the next year to obtain a larger representation 
than we have here, larger in proportion to our membership? I do not mean 
by that to say that a strenuous effort has not been made; but it seems 
that we have a small number present in proportion to our membership, and 
it would be very gratifying to us if it could be made larger. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think that is an excellent suggestion. I would like 
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to say that this meeting is the smallest in number of this section that I have 
ever attended. I presume this fact is accounted for very largely by reason 
of the fact that the trust companies of the country are, to a great extent, 
located in the Eastern cities, and the distance to San Francisco is great, 
and many members who would have attended, perhaps, for this reason have 
not deemed it convenient or wise to make the journey. At our meeting in 
Milwaukee, and at our meeting in Cleveland, and also our meeting in New 
Orleans, we had a large attendance. I am sure that is nothing against the 
location of this convention, but still it has probably been a matter of in- 
convenience for a great many members to attend. I presume that the present 
financial condition of the country, particularly in Wall Street in the East, 
may have had something to do with deterring some other members from 
coming here, who would have been glad to attend. 

I think the suggestion of Mr. Jackson is an excellent one, and in my 
report to the executive committee I call especial attention to this—that every 
member should endeavor to interest others who are active in the work, and 
really interested in the work, to attend these meetings of the section. 

BENJAMIN I. COHEN, President Portland Trust Company of Oregon: Mr. 
Chairman, some years ago there was a book gotten up by some one in ref- 
erence to trust companies that was of inestimable value. We have quite 
a large business in what I call trust by private agreement. We have revised 
our old forms. I have been in the habit of going East once a year, and 
exchanging views with other trust company people, in order to learn from 
them what they are doing. It seems to me we ought to have a special bureau 
established, or at least some individual appointed, to whom the different 
companies could send copies of anything unusual in the way of trusts, that 
they are handling, so that others might have the benefit of that information. 
It might be a valuable thing to do something of that kind. I was visited 
by a trust company officer in one of the States of the Middle West, and 
when I spoke to him about what we were doing in this line of business, it 
was all entirely new to him. I frequently have had the same experience 
myself; other people have mentioned matters connected with their business 
which has been new to me. I merely mention it as a suggestion. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I think the suggestion is an excellent one, and it seems 
to me that the appropriate place for all such forms and literature to be 
centered is with the secretary, Mr. Branch, who is conveniently located in 
New York city, and has the disposition and the facilities to attend to that 
matter. 

Mr. SHorrRocK: I would suggest as followihg on that the desirability of 
not waiting for requests or enquiries, but that the secretary should dissemi- 
nate that information to the members of the section. The Trust Company 
Section has, as I understand it, two or three thousand dollars on hand, 
and that money could be very well expended in disseminating information 
of that character. The United States Mortgage and Trust Company, of New 
York, has recently issued a valuable publication covering the statements of 
the trust companies there. Matters of that kind, I think, could well come 
within the purview of this section, and that this information should be dis- 
seminated in the way that I have indicated. 

Now, other matters might be taken up in the same way. The matter 
of safe-deposit boxes and deposit funds is something that might be gone 
into. The laws governing safe-deposit boxes vary throughout the country, 
and it is a matter of doubt in the minds of many companies how they stand, 
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from a legal point of view, in many contingencies. I think that is a very 
important point. The committee could ascertain, through enquiry from the 
various companies, what difficulties they have met with, and how they have 
overcome them. They could ascertain what laws they have found to prevail, 
and some steps might be taken, I think, for codifying the various laws on 
this subject. This is, as we recognize, a very important part of trust com- 
pany operations; but, as I have said, so far as I have been able to ascer- 
tain, the exact liabilities of a company, and the steps it should take to meet 
those liabilities, are more or less unknown, and in a very unsatisfactory state. 

I make that as an additional suggestion for work for the executive 
committee. 

Mr. KAUFFMAN: Following the suggestion of Mr. Shorrock, Mr. Chair- 
man, the American Bankers’ Association, as I know, has been active in 
securing the enactment of a uniform system, or, rather, a uniform negotiable 
instruments act, which is now in force in probably fifteen or twenty of the 
States, and will ultimately, undoubtedly, be adopted by every State in the 
Union. 

Our decisions in the State of Washington are very conflicting as to the 
responsibilities of the company in the matter of the safe-deposit boxes; that 
is, as to the power of the court to open those boxes when controversies arise 
between individuals, forcing the companies to go to considerable expense 
in defending actions where they have no interest whatever in the ultimate 
result. It might be possible that this section could have drafted a law 
regulating the safe-deposit department of trust companies, regulating rights 
and responsibilities, have an investigation made along that line, and have 
a law of that sort introduced and made a uniform law. Let it follow the 
course that the negotiable instruments law did. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The Chair desires to announce that there will be a 
meeting of the executive committee of this section immediately after the 
adjournment of this meeting, to be held in the room at the Palace Hotel 
immediately adjoining the Maple Room. 

A. V. HEELY, of the Farmers’ Loan and Trust Company, New York: Mr. 
Chairman, before we adjourn, I am sure we all feel very much indebted to 
the gentlemen who have prepared papers and given us the benefit of them 
heré to-day, and I move that we extend a vote of thanks to those gentlemen. 

The motion was seconded by Mr. Jackson, and unanimously adopted. 

Upon motion, a vote of thanks was extended to the citizens of San 
Francisco for their cordial welcome and hospitality. 

Upon motion, a vote of thanks was extended to the retiring officers. 

Thereupon, at 12 o’clock M., the section adjourned. 


MEETING OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF THE TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 


The Committee met at 12:30 o’clock. Present, Messrs. Potter, Branch, 
Clark Williams, and Edward H. Reninger. 

Upon motion, Clark Williams was chosen chairman of the committee. 

The minutes of the last meeting were read by the secretary and, upon 
motion, approved. 

Upon motion of Mr. Potter, James R. Branch was elected secretary of 
the Trust Company Section of the American Bankers’ Association for the 
next year. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, is there any further business? 

Mr. Potter suggested that the important thing for the Committee to do 
is to interest men actively in the Trust Company Section work. He spoke 
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of the laws pertaining to estates and the administration of trusts, and how 
these laws vary in the different States, making it difficult and complex, 
sometimes, to know what to do. 

Mr. Branch stated that there had been a committee working towards 
securing uniform laws, that this committee had been doing work along this 
line for five or six years, and had met with considerable success. 

Suggestions were made by all the members of the Committee present 
in reference to the possibility of securing revision of the laws, and the secur- 
ing of uniform laws relating to the business of trust companies. 

Mr. Branch suggested that if a committee could be appointed, the chair- 
man of whom would remain permanently as chairman, that much more could 
be accomplished than by having a chairman who would change every year. 

Mr. Potter tendered his resignation as a member of the executive com- 
mittee, for the reason that he had just been chosen vice-chairman of the 
Trust Company Section, and as such would be, ex-officio, a member of the 
executive committee. 

Upon motion, A. A. Jackson, of the Girard Trust Company, Philadelphia, 
was elected to fill the vacancy on the executive committee caused by the 
resignation of Mr. Potter. 

Thereupon, at 12:45, the committee adjourned, subject to the call of 
the secretary. 


SAVINGS BANK SECTION. 


The meeting of the s: ction was called to order on October 20 by G. Byron Lati- 
mer, Secretary of the Irving Savings Institution, New York. The first business on 
the programme was the chairman’s report. 


G. Byron LATIMER: Gentlemen—I am here as your presiding officer to- 
day not by right, but through force of circumstances. The Hon. Myron T. 
Herrick, your chairman, has been honored by the Republican nomination 
to the high office of Governor of the State of Ohio, and is at this time in 
the midst of his campaign and unable to be present. We shall all miss him 
from our meeting to-day, and were our by-laws not prohibitory I have no 
doubt that you would all welcome his reélection as your chairman. 

Your vice-chairman, Mr. James McMahon, President of the Emigrant 
Industrial Savings Bank, New York, who is somewhat advanced in years 
and not in good health, found it impossible to travel so far; consequently, as 
chairman of your executive committee, I am here as your presiding officer. 
I ask your kind indulgence, as the requirements of speech-making are 
entirely out of my line. 

(Mr. Latimer then read the following report of the executive committee. ) 


REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


At the meeting of the American Bankers’ Association held in New Orleans 
last November an amendment was adopted to the by-laws establishing a Savings 
Bank Section similar in scope to the Trust Company Section, and in pursuance 
of that amendment an organization was effected and constitution and by-laws 
approved. Officers were elected, consisting of a chairman, vice-chairman and nine 
members of the executive committee, three each for one, two and three years 
respectively. The chairman, vice-chairman and three members of the executive 
committee retire to-day and their places will be filled by election later in the 
meeting. 

Since our last meeting your executive committee, through its Secretary, Mr. 
Wm. Hanhart, has sent out circulars to each and every Savings institution in the 
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United States, whether mutual or capitalized, outlining what the new section pro- 
posed to do and soliciting their co-operation. We have had a large number of 
replies and inquiries to our letters, and I believe to-day the American Bankers’ 
Association numbers amongst its members over 500 Savings banks, including trust 
companies and banks having savings departments, many of them, no doubt, due 
in a great degree to this organization. I consider this a very good showing for 
the first year, and hope with your assistance to have that number materially in- 
creased during the succeeding year. We have had prepared by-some of our mem- 
bers papers, which they will read, upon subjects of mutual interest; these papers 
will be printed in the report of this meeting and sent to each of our members, 
and many of us will have occasion to refer to them when questions which they 
cover come before us from time to time. It is the aim of the section to prepare 
for circulation such papers of mutual interest and to bring into closer relationship 
our banks and their affairs where subjects of mutual importance can be discussed. 

It has always been a serious question to me why our Savings banks have so 
many different methods of doing precisely the same class of business; this is true 
in relation to our methods in the East, and perhaps our Western friends can help 
us in the right direction. We find it difficult to instruct our depositors upon simple 
subjects, when asked what this or that bank will require, under given circum- 
stances; and if we could remedy only this small defect we would have accom- 
plished a great deal, and this would tend to make our institutions more popular, 
if indecd that were possible. 

The section has had from the association an appropriation of $1,000, most of 
which has been used in postage, stationery, clerk hire, and typewriting; and I 
would suggest that a resolution be offered asking for a like amount for the coming 
year. If we hope for greater success we must keep our section prominently before 
all bank officers, and in the absence of personal interviews continue to circularize 
and write as during the past year. 

G. BYRON LATIMER, 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Savings Bank Section. 


Gentlemen, I thank you kindly for your attention and with your permission 
will proceed with the next order of business. 
I would like to add, gentlemen, that we would like to have the co-operation of 
all the members in helping our association along. This is our first meeting, and I 
must confess that we have here a great many more than I expected to see. We are 
very thankful for your attendance, and now, with your permission, we will hear the 
report of the secretary, Mr. Hanhart. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT. 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Savings Bank Section of the American 
Bankers’ Association—As this is the first meeting of this section since its organiza- 
tion in New Orleans last fall, the secretary’s report will of necessity be a brief one. 

I respectfully report as follows: 

The executive council of the American Bankers’ Association. at its meeting last 
spring made to the section an expense appropriation of $1,000; of this amount 
$690.50 has been so far spent, for clerk hire, printing, stationery, postage, typewrit- 
ing, etc., and the vouchers for this expenditure were audited by the chairman of 
the executive committee, and the amount paid. 

Our membership now numbers 548, representing about one-half of the Savings 
banks in the United States. 

The establishment of the section has been so unanimously well received every- 
where, as evidenced by the large number of letters received from all parts of the 
country endorsing and approving of the organization, that I feel satisfied that we 
shall soon increase our membership so as to practically include all the Savings 
institutions in the United States. I beg to urge every one of you, gentlemen, to 
endeavor to attain this object by soliciting all the Savings institutions in your city 
and neighborhood to join the American Bankers’ Association and enroll themselves 
in our ranks. I shall be glad to send blank forms of application to all who may 
desire to use them. Please explain to your friends that there is no additional 
expense involved in joining our section; the membership fee of the American 
Bankers’ Association covers it all. 

A few complaints have been received regarding the changed rate for member- 
ship, as adoptcd last vear, but a few words of explanation have generally succeeded 
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in satisfying such; the fees now vary from $5 to $30 per annum, based on capita} 
and surplus, and the banks having no capital pay on the amount of their surplus. 
Surely, even the highest fee of $30 cannot be considered as excessive for a bank 
having over $1,000,000 surplus, while the smaller banks pay less in proportion. The 
great advantages we derive from membership and through the support of the 
American Bankers’ Association, the most powerful bankers’ association in the 
world, are such that we should all willingly contribute these very reasonable mem- 
bership fees. WILLIAM HANHART, Secretary. 


Mr.’ TUTTLE, of Naugatuck, Conn.: I move that the report be accepted 
and placed on file. 

The motion was duly seconded and carried. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next order of business is the discussion of practical 
questions and the reading of several papers of interest. I want to state that 
the first paper, “Some Thoughts on Bond Accounts,” by Col. Chas. E. Sprague, 
President of the Union Dime Savings Bank, New York, will be read by Mr. 
G. Ad. Blaffer, Cashier of the Germania Savings Bauk and Trust Company, 


New Orleans. 
Mr. BLAFFER: The paper prepared by Colonel Sprague, President of the 
Union Dime Savings Institution, of New York, is as follows: 


SoME THOUGHTS ON BoNnD ACCOUNTS.—ADDRESS OF CHARLES E. SPRAGUE, 
PRESIDENT UNION DIME SAVINGS INSTITUTION, NEW YORK. 


As a Savings bank proper is purely an investment machine, the most important 
branch of its accountancy, next to depositors’ accounts, is that of its interest-bear- 
ing securities. These are generally of two classes: (1) Real estate mortgages; (2) 
municipal or corporate indebtedness, usually spoken of as “bonds.’’ From the 
facts that the physical security is directly available to the mortgagee in case 
of default and that the term is so short that readjustments of principal and rates 
of interest can be effected directly, the former class, real estate mortgages, require 
somewhat different treatment from the latter, in which the variance between the 
contractual and the market rate of interest frequently results in a premium or a 
discount. As either of these branches is a very large subject, I will confine myself 
in this paper to the securities known as “bonds.’’ 


SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF BONDS. 


A bond is, generally speaking, a promise to pay a certain principal sum at a 
future date, and in the meantime to pay as interest certain periodical sums. Com- 
parison of a large number of issues show the following tendencies: 

The great majority of bonds are for a round sum of money, payable on the 
first day of some month, the interest being semi-annual and the maturity of the 
bond being also on an interest day. There are exceptions in every one of these 
particulars: some bonds are issued for odd dollars and cents, some bear annual 
or quarterly interest, some pay interest on the 2d, the 15th or the 25th of a month, 
some mature at a date not coincident with an interest date. It may be observed 
that these anomalies only hurt the marketability of the bonds and thus injure the 
borrower without any corresponding advantage. The most numerous bonds at 
present are four per cents., January and July. 


FORM OF BOND LEDGERS. 


The first point on which I wish to insist is that the bond ledger, or to use the 
official language of New York State, the “stock investments’”’ ledger, should be in 
a specialized form calculated to afford on separate pages the most complete details 
as to each separate bond investment. The ordinary double-entry ledger is totally 
inadequate to contain the particulars required, though it will answer for an aggre- 
gate account showing in condensed form the total transactions of the kind. The 
ideal arrangement, in my opinion, is a general ledger of the broadest compre- 
hensiveness, with subordinate ledgers of the most minute particularity. The two 
opposing demands of comprehensiveness and minuteness confront us in all broad- 
gauge bookkeeping and can only be met by a complex system of general and special 
ledgers or systems of accounts, the former giving statistical and the latter individual 
information. 
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THE TREATMENT OF INTEREST. 


My next suggestion is as to the treatment of interest. I find that in many 
institutions no regard is paid to the accretion of interest or even its falling due, 
but it is considered null until it takes the form of cash. I cannot help considering 
this as not the most perfect way, for several reasons. 

Interest revenue has three stages of transmigrations. It accrues from day to 
day, differing in that respect from dividends which operate instantaneously. There- 
fore, we have as the first stage accrued interest. This is a valid asset, as much so 
as the original debt. It is not yet enforceable, it is true, but that may also be 
affirmed of the original debt. As accrued interest is an indispensable part of every 
balance-sheet (barring the improbable case where everything has matured on the 
date of such balance-sheet), it should be recognized in the accounts and not as a 
mere adjustment. The entry ‘‘accrued interest Dr. to interest revenue,’’ or words 
to that effect, may be made monthly, if the general ledger is on a monthly basis, or 
daily, if such is the basis; and then not only will the list of assets be correct, but 
the profit and loss account will be true. Otherwise it will appcar as if in some 
months there was little or no revenue, merely because nothing happens to fall due, 
and the object of profit and loss accounts, that of gauging success or failure, would 
be completely lost. 

The second stage is that of interest due, to which the interest accrued is trans- 
ferred on the day of its maturity. If collected on that same day in cash, there 
will never be any balance on the account of interest due, but this ideal condition is 
seldom attained. Even if delay is rare, we need the account to chronicle the fact 
that there is a matured claim for interest outstanding in our favor. 

The complete method is to keep accounts under some appropriate names, with 
interest accrued, interest due and interest revenue, the latter being a sub- 
division of profit and loss. The two former may without sacrifice of principle be 
united into one as interest receivable; but the point I am insisting on is that 
interest is earned progressively and should be so treated, not as if it were an 
adventitious gain or windfall, dropping in on the particular day when it takes the 
form of cash. 

We are trustees for our depositors. A trustee making his accounting to a surro- 
gate or judge of probate is always charged with the income which ought to be re- 
ceived, and if he has not collected it, must show good cause why not. Similarly, we 
should charge ourselves with the proper revenue and the charge should stand until 
disposed of in cash or otherwise. 

In the foregoing remarks I have implied that the account of principal should be 
kept separate from that of interest, and this I deem the clearer and better way, 
while requiring no additional labor. 


PREMIUMS AND DISCOUNTS ON BONDS PURCHASED. 


I now come to a most important part of the subject, and one on which there 
may be considerable diversity of opinion. It is the question of how we shall repre- 
sent the value of bonds purchased at prices above or below par; in other words, 
how to dispose of premiums and discounts. I am aware that many institutions of 
high standing state all their bonds at par. To do this they must necessarily have 
treated the sums paid for premiums as a loss or an expense and have taken them 
like other losses from the surplus. In fact, some of them publish with apparent 
pride the fact that ‘‘all premiums are at once charged to profit and loss.’’ I observe 
that they do not say what becomes of discounts. 

To discuss the matter fairly we must consider what this premium is. Why 
do we pay for a bond more than it calls for or why can we sometimes acquire it for 
less? 

A premium is simply payment in advance for an abnormally high rate of in- 
terest, and a discount is compensation in advance for an abnormally low rate of 
interest. In both cases the compensation is spread over the time that the bond 
has still to run; it does not apply merely to the present day or the present half- 
year. By abnormal, I mean differing from the normal, the current, the fair rate of 
interest on that exact grade of security. 

Suppose we desire to invest $1,350 in the bonds of a certain city. We think 
that 3% per cent. per annum would be a fair income for that security. If the city 
would issue to us $1,350 in its obligations bearing 3% per cent. interest, we would 
be willing to take it at par no matter what the length of time it had to run, even 
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supposing that all or part of the bonds were payable scrially from year to year, say 
$50 a year. 

But suppose there are no 3% per cent. bonds to be had. There are, however, 
five per cents. to be had on a 3% per cent. basis and having forty-eight years, ten 
months and twenty-nine days to run. We find that our $1,350 will just buy one 
of these bonds, $1,000 to be paid at twenty-eight years, ten months, twenty-nine days 
from now, and in the meantime five per cent. interest to be paid, but the net income 
on the amount at any time invested will be 3% per cent. 

In each of these supposed cases we have invested the same amount at the 
same rate of interest, principal to be repaid gradually in installments. But those 
who keep their books at par would say that in the former case $1,350 was invested 
while in the latter only $1,000 was invested, $350 being lost or sunk. The latter 
investment, which is thus made to appear the worse, is, in fact, the better in the 
State of New York, which great Commonwealth, through erroneous economic ideas, 
taxes thrift, but exempts the $350 if paid in the form of premium, taxing it if it is 
styled principal. 

To reduce bonds as soon as purchased to par by artificially treating premiums as 
losses and discounts as profits may be an easy process, but that seems to me its 
only recommendation. 

To endeavor to follow the market value from time to time, as many public 
reports require, is also objectionable for the following reasons: 

1. It is based not upon facts, but upon opinions. The investment securities in 
question are not so continuously dealt in publicly as to be quotable like produce or 
poultry. Even in active stocks and bonds it is well known that published quota- 
tions are not reliable. The appraisals of the same list of securities by two dif- 
ferent brokers, cach intending conscientiously to give the market price, will some- 
times, as most of us know from experience, reveal a discrepancy running into the 
hundreds of thousands. 

2. Besides the uncertainty of market values and their unreliability, they 
introduce into the profit and loss account and into the estimated margin for divi- 
dends an element of chance and fluctuation, which has no place among the actual 
earnings and outlay, and which vitiates the result. The increase and decrease of 
surplus is meaningless when it may have been produced by a purely abstract mark- 
ing up and marking down of the same securities, in which there was not the slight- 
est real change. This is not profit and loss. 

Even if we were treating our securities as merchandise bought at one price to 
sell at another, it would not be good bookkeeping to consider profits made until 
realized. The only way to make a profit is by selling; no merchant ever got rich 
by marking up his inventory. 

Again, the original cost, while it should be preserved of record, is, as a basis 
of accounting, equally fallacious with par. The one is in the past tense, what we 
have paid; the other is in the future, what we shall receive, while the market value 
is in the potential mood, what we might, could or would receive or pay. None of 
these represents the actuality, or answers the question, ‘‘what is the true numerical 
representative, in terms of money, at the present moment, of the securities in 
which we have invested our deposits?’’ 

The only answer I can give after long study of the subject is the amortized 
value, or the original cost, written up or down, as the case may be, to date, in 
such a way that upon reaching maturity it will exactly stand at par. 

When a bond is purchased at a premium or a discount, the consequence is that 
it will constantly pay a rate of income less or greater than that named in the 
bond, on the amount remaining invested, not on par. And applying this principle, 
there will be found a series of values which I call the amortized values, or the 
present worth of principal and interest at the net-income rate. 

Suppose, for example, a $1,000 five per cent. bond, interest semi-annually, 
eighteen years to run, is offered you for $1,199.07. You look in the convenient little 
book of tables and see that at this rate the net income will be 3% per cent. on 
the amount invested. If you think that is a fair rate, you buy the bond and the 
amount invested is exactly $1,199.07, not $1,000 at all. Six months pass by and $25 
interest falls due. But is this all income? No, for the interest on $1,199.07, at 3% 
per cent., is only $20.98. What, then, is the remaining $4.02? It is simply a part 
of your $199.07, your premium refunded to you, making the present amount only 
$1.195,05, and the little book will again corroborate this as the true value at 17% 
years. After six months more the $25 will be divided a little differently, $20.91 
being income and $4.09 being a second repayment of premium. Continuing this 
process, the last installment of the premium is repaid out of the last interest. 
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Another way of looking at it is this: Here is a coupon bond of $1,000, with 
thirty-six coupons attached. These are just as much promises to pay as the bond 
itself. Hence there are thirty-seven future sums receivable, one big one represented 
by the big engraving, $1,000 payable in eighteen years, and thirty-six little promises 
of $25 each at various dates six months apart. The $1,000 discounted at 3% per 
cent. compound is worth now only $535.50. The coupons are worth various amounts 
from $24.57 for the first coupon down to $13.39 for the last one, in all $663.57; making 
the total value of the big promises and the little ones $1,199.07. The same calcula- 
tion applied at the next period gives the value $1,195.05, showing the same repay- 
ment or amortization of $4.02. 

The account of premiums and discounts may be kept separate from that of par 
if preferred, and this I regard as entirely correct. What I object to is the practice 
of annulling the premiums and discounts and treating them as non-existent. 

In the institution with which I am connected we have in the general ledger an 
account for the par and a separate one for premiums; the sum of the two always 
gives the book value or amortized value. In the special ledger for bonds, known 
as the ‘‘stock investments ledger,’’ we adopt the other plan and use four columns; 
par, original cost, book value, and market value. The latter is not a bookkeeping 
figure, but a mere memorandum for future reference. The four columns are the 
ones required by the Bank Department of our State for its reports. 

Our stock investments ledger is of the loose-sheet kind and each lot of securi- 
tics has devoted to it two pages of different tints, one for principal and the other 
for interest. The ‘‘principal’’ page is kept by addition and subtraction, and is headed 
by a descriptive form in detail. The ‘interest’? page has the interest dates printed 
in advance for many years, sheets having been printed for each variation ‘‘JJ.’’ 
“RA,” “MS,” ‘‘AO,’”’ “MN,” or “JD,’’ and the proper ones being selected when the 
account is opened. Each ‘“JJ’’ sheet has an index-tab near the top, the “FA” a 
little lower, and so on, so that the pages for any interest-date may be readily 
found. 


Successive Values of a Bond for $1,000,000. Interest Five Per Cent. Per Annum, 
Payable Semi-Annually ; Purchased on a Three and One-Half Per Cent. Basis. 








PERIODS ENDING Interest at 5%. Net 36%. at | Amortisation. Book value. 
BE TU. Ticccscccececces!  evganans 7 ee $1,199.070.65 
1901, JUMES Bid... ..cccccccee 25,000 $20,983 .7 $4,016.27 1,195,054 .38 

DOC. Sl. nccccccccccces 25,000 £913.45 4,086 .55 1,190,967 .83 
1902, June BO.........eeeres 25.000 841.94 4,158.06 1,186,809.77 
DOC. Bh. .ccccccccccece| 25,000 20,769.17 4,230.83 1, 182,578.94 
1908, June 30..........2006. 25,000 20,695.13 4.304. 87 1,178,274.07 
BBG. The cccccccccccece | 25,000 20,619.80 4,380.20 1,173,893. 87 
1904, June BO.........0cce0- | 25,000 20.543. 4,456.86 1,169,437 .01 
DOC, Gh... ccccccccccce 25,000 20,465.15 4,534.85 1,164,902 .16 
BIER, SES Bea cc cccccccccess 25,000 20,385.77 4,614.21 1,160,287 .95 

DOC. Gl... ..cccccccces | 25,000 20.305 .04 4,694.96 1,155,592 . 99 

1906, June 30.........- 0006! 25,000 20.222 . 87 4,777.13 1,150.815.86 
DOC. Bh... .cccccccees 25,000 20,139.28 4,860.72 1,145,955.14 
1907, Fume B.......ccccccee 25,000 20,054.22 4,945.48 1,141,009.36 

DOC, Th. .ccccccccceree | 25,000 19,967 .66 5,082.34 1,135,977 .02 

1908, FUME BW. ....ccccccccece| 25,000 19,879.60 5,120.40 1,130,856 .62 

SS ree 25,000 19,789.99 4,210.01 1,125,646.61 

1008, Jaume B.....ccccccese 25,000 19,698 . 82 5,301.18 1,120,345. 43 
BR, Te cccccccccoccce 25,000 9,606 .04 5,393. 96 1,114,951 .47 

IGG, DURES DW, .. 2c ccccccce. 25,000 19,511.65 5,488 .35 1,109,463. 12 
BBs Tisececcccesceges 25,000 9,415.61 5,584.39 1,103,878. 73 
ee re 25,000 19,317.87 5,682.13 1,098,196. 60 
De Tiscccccocccseese 25,000 19,218.44 5,781.56 1,0192,415.14 
OR 25,000 19,117.2 5,882.73 1,086,532 .31 
Be. Mkendesceocevons 25,000 19,041 .¢ 5,985.69 1,080,546 .62 
ee 25,000 18,909 . 57 6,090.43 1,074,456 .19 

rer 25,000 18,802.98 6,197.02 1,068,259 .17 

IDLE, JUMS W....cccccccccce- 25,000 8,694.54 6,305.46 1,061,953,71 
BS. Mictnccoccessces: 25,000 18,584.19 6,415.81 1,055,537 .90 

1915, June BO. .......cceees 25,000 18,471.91 6,528 .09 1,049,009.81 
BK Wésevsesensecee 25,000 18,357 . 67 6,641.33 1,042,367 .48 
a 25,000 241.43 6,758 .57 1,035,608 . 91 
i Siaseveceesesees: 25,000 18,123.16 6,876.84 1,028,732 .07 

© 5 WeRReeeeyeeers 25,000 18.002 .81 6,997 :19 1,021.734.88 
i Seer 25,000 17,880.36 7,119.64 1,014,615.24 

1918, June 30............... 25,000 17,755 77 7,244.23 1,007,371 .01 
fee 25,000 17,628.99 7,371.01 1,000,000 .00 
$900,000 $700,929.35 $199,070.67, =| ace eeeeeee 
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The accounts are arranged in classes, first United States bonds, then bonds of 
the several States, then bonds of cities in other States, then cities, counties, towns, 
villages, and school districts within the State, and finally railroad mortgage bonds, 
bringing the information into the exact order required by the State Superintendent 
of Banks for his report. 

Recurring to the question of valuation, I am of the opinion that the amortized 
value, or the present worth of principal and interest at the net-income rate, should 
not only be adopted in our bookkeeping, but should be the legal standard and the 
normal basis for estimating surplus in all official and public statements. 


THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, it was the intention to have these papers 
discussed, but inasmuch as the paper just read by Mr. Blaffer was not read 
by the gentleman who wrote it, I think it would be quite out of the question 
to enter into a discussion of the subject just now. 

We have a paper upon Savings Bank Advertising, prepared by Mr. Lucius 
Teter, Cashier of the Chicago Savings Bank, Chicago, and it will be read 
by Mr. Joseph E. Otis, Vice-President of that institution. 


SAVINGS BANK ADVERTISING.—ADDRESS OF LUCIUS TETER, CASHIER CHICAGO 
SAVINGS BANK. 


It is not my thought in this brief paper to handle the question of Savings bank 

advertising in an exhaustive manner, but rather to speak in a general way con- 
cerning the subject, and to mention a few ideas that have been of value to me. 
, It is well to let one officer of the bank take the supervision of all advertising, 
having, of course, the counsel of his associates, for nowadays there are so many 
plans offered, all calling for the expenditure of money, that it really requires the 
careful attention of one man to direct a fixed policy and prevent the scattering 
of much money into channels other than the ones in which your real effort lies, 
for all good advertising is good, but some kinds are better than others. 


SAVINGS BANKS SHOULD ADVERTISE. 


We will pass quickly over the question as to whether you ought to advertise, 
although, let me say, in a general way, that Savings banks should advertise and 
in most cases must advertise to enable them long to continue a steady growth. 

It is also true that all Savings banks in the United States cannot advertise 
alike, but in every case a dignified effort should be made to inform the public of 
@ readiness, a willingness, and an ability to care for the funds of the people. I 
say dignified, because I do not believe that a Savings bank should ever use cheap, 
funny or prize-package schemes for obtaining depositors, or in any way employ 
methods that could be misunderstood, for our trust is great. The public feels 
that it is, and is quick to see anything that savors of disrespect or a mere trade 
attitude in the matter of caring for those funds which, after all, represent secre- 
tions, large or small, from the lives of our fellow men. 

On the other hand, don’t publish a list of your directors in the local paper or 
put a card in the church calendar and a picnic programme and let it go at that. 
Rather carry out a definite policy of publicity, manfully telling the people who 
you are, where you are and what you can do for them. 


METHODS TO BE AVOIDED. 


Many of us make a mistake, it seems to me, of either scolding or preaching 
in our advertising. Compiling figures on how much the individual would profit by 
smoking no cigars or by staying away from the theatre, seems too personal and 
is not expected of us. I also feel that the time-honored dollar that accumulated 
so much interest in twenty-five years has been spent somewhere along the road; 
at any rate, it now seems to have lost much force as an argument, and indeed it 
was a long time to wait for so little. 


SETTING FORTH THE ADVANTAGES OF A SAVINGS BANK. 


As a rule we must take the man who wants to save and tell him how; for, 
after all, we don’t get many unwilling savers upon our books. Modestly tell your 
man about the strength of your bank, who are its officers, trustees or directors; 
tell him of its convenient location and hours; tell him that he can secure a bank 
book by making a deposit of $1 on which a fair rate of interest will be paid; tell 
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him that you are willing to advise him at any time about his business affairs; 
tell him that when he needs all or part of his money you will have it for him. 
All these things he wants to know and likes to have you tell him. 

In making a choice of the mediums to be used in reaching your man, you must 
consider the conditions in your own particular locality. Newspaper advertising is 
good, and I would advise that a part of every advertising appropriation be used 
in this way. In selecting newspapers for savings advertising, don’t select one be- 
cause it has the best financial circulation, but use those that circulate most largely 
among the general public. 

However, the great expense of newspaper advertising, and the number of ad- 
vertisers, especially in the large cities, creates a condition that leaves much to 
be desired; besides that, you will want to get nearer to your prospective deposi- 
tors than you can in that way. A booklet, brief and direct in its simple state- 
ments, furnishes the foundation for personal effort, either in your banking office 
or outside. 

Let one of your officers, or a representative, call upon the employers of labor 
in the neighborhood tributary to your bank asking their co-operation in bringing 
the matter of savings to the attention of their people. As a rule you can obtain 
their support, as all right-minded men want their employees to save. 

Ask them to use pay-envelopes furnished by you and bearing your message 
printed upon the face. Put up a neatly-framed sign of your bank in their work- 
shops, and secure from the company or firm a list of the names of their employees 
—these names you can transfer to a card-system for use later on in sending out 
booklets and personal letters. 

Make an occasional visit to see that your signs are up and that you are not 
forgotten; before long you will have depositors from this shop who become centres 
for more growth later on. 

Seek the active support of your depositors. Our bank always writes a personal 
letter to each new depositor, acknowledging that our officers are glad to have him 
with us, and while offering him a welcome and the use of our services, we suggest 
that we would be glad to have him mention us to his friends. 

These and many other plans will suggest themselves to you, some no doubt 
having been offered to you many times. But in closing let me emphasize this: 
secure and keep the good will of your depositors; that is the greatest of all adver- 
tisements; without it none is of avail. Give them every possible help and comfort 
in transacting their business; if many people in the community cannot conveniently 
visit a bank during your regular hours, keep open one evening a week for the 
savers. It is not undignified to give a needed service. 


COURTEOUS TREATMENT OF DEPOSITORS. 


Require your employees to be absolutely courteous to everyone, particularly 
to the ignorant. If your tellers haven’t time to care for them, have enough Officers 
to see to it that every person is well treated and if possible made to feel so. The 
pleased ones will soon circulate the report that your bank is not run by a lot of 
unsympathetic aristocrats, but by plain, every-day men like themselves. Wait 
on your depositors as promptly as possible; let your savings system be as simple 
as is consistent with safety. 

Maintain at all times a sense of your obligation to the public, and certainly 
moderate success will be yours. Should great success not attend you, you can 
feel that after all the greatest things are included in gaining the respect of men 
and of your own conscience. 


THE CHAIRMAN: We will now listen to a paper on “Dangers Threatening 
Savings Banks,” by Fred Heinz, President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank, Davenport, Ia. 


THE DANGERS THREATENING THE SAVINGS BANKS.—ADDRESS OF FRED HEINZ, 
PRESIDENT FARMERS AND MECHANICS’ SAVINGS BANK, DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


At present the Savings banks throughout the country are in a prosperous 
condition; no doubt it is the aim of all interested that they should be kept so. 

The dangers that threaten the Savings banks in common with other banks are 
inefficiency and sometimes dishonesty in the management by those in charge on 
the inside, and occasionally efficiency by the non-employees in getting at the funds 
from the outside. 
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In addition to this all the Savings banks are threatened with a greater danger, 
that of losing deposits on account of Government Savings banks should such be 
established; the agitation for Government Savings banks is considerable, and 
should ordinary Savings banks fail to any great number, it would no doubt hasten 
the establishment of Government Savings banks. The main argument in favor 
of a Government Savings bank is that it absolutely protects the deposits. ‘inere 
are, however, many objectionable features. 


SAFEGUARDING DEPOSITS IN SAVINGS BANKS. 


To keep the present Savings banks in popular favor it is absolutely necessary 
that the greatest safeguards be provided for the safety of the deposits. When 
this is done the cry for a Government Savings bank will cease, otherwise not. 

No doubt the best part of a Savings bank is that loans be good and kept good. 
Many States have laws fixing the kind of collaterals that Savings banks can invest 
in; for instance, the Iowa law permits investment in real estate mortgages on 
property located in the State, Government bonds, and bonds, warrants, and evi- 
dences of debt issued in the State, and may make loans upon commercial paper, 
notes, bills of exchange, drafts, or any other personal or public security, but not 
on the bank’s own stock. The general drift of this lowa idea is that the securities 
be local securities, and that is the rule also in many other States, and it is no 
doubt a good one, for the closer the borrower is to the lender the easier it is to 
look after the securities. 

The Iowa Savings bank law is modeled after the National Bank Act. Among 
other safeguards we have examination by a State Bank Examiner, and the law 
originally provided that the bank could not take more deposits than ten times 
its capital stock. Now this has been changed to twenty times its capital stock 
and surplus, hence when the bank has deposits up to the limit the security of the 
depositors is not so good as it was before. This, I believe, is wrong. All laws 
should be made to give the public as abundant security for their money as a safe 
and conservative banking business will justify. 

The investments of the Savings bank should be of such a character that there 
be no shrinkage of the principal, and in such shape that they can be disposed of in 
case of need within a reasonable time. 


A MODEL SAVINGS BANK LAW. 


It would be well to have good Savings bank laws enacted in every State of 
the Union. In most of its features the laws of the various States might be identical, 
although that would not be so necessary as the uniform law on commercial paper 
which travels over many States, while the Savings bank paper is usually local 
in its character. 

It might be well to have a committee appointed by this body to get all the 
statutes of the various United States together and from them and other sources 
form a bill that can act as a model for the Legislatures of the various States. 

Such a bill wherever enacted by the lawmakers would add to the popularity 
of the Savings bank. 

And I, therefore, move, Mr. Chairman, the adoption of the following resolution: 

‘*Resolved, That the chairman appoint a committee of three members, who are 
to produce the complete statutory enactments referring to Savings banks of the 
various States of the Union, and that thereafter the said committee, after re- 
ceiving suggestions from those interested, proceed to prepare such a bill as, in 
their opinion, would be proper and suitable for adoption in every State of the 
Union, and that when so prepared the same be submitted to the next annual con- 
vention of this body for further action. 


The motion was duly seconded, and was adopted. 

Thereupon, the chairman appointed the following committee: Fred Heinz, 
President Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings Bank, Davenport, la.; E. J. 
Parker, Cashier State Savings, Loan and Trust Company, Quincy, IIl., and 
W. C. Laycock, Cashier of the Anthracite Savings Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

THe CHAIRMAN: The next paper is entitled Trust Accounts in Savings 
Banks, by Mr. William Hanhart, of New York city. 
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TRUST ACCOUNTS IN SAVINGS BANKS.—ADDRESS OF WM. HANHART, OF 
New YORK. 


The subject of the so-called “trust accounts’”’ in Savings banks has always 
been a difficult one to handle. The matter is apparently a little intricate; the 
usages of Savings banks differ greatly, and so does their experience, and it is 
with the desire of somewhat clearing up the matter that I venture to state in as 
brief a manner as possible, and in a general way, the governing principles under- 
lying the subject, with the hope that by giving the views of an experienced bank 
officer I may draw out the opinions and experiences of others, older in the business, 
and with a better understanding, and more competent to reason the subject out. 
That wonderful collection of wise saws, Solomon’s Book of Proverbs, says: ‘‘In the 
multitude of counsellors there is safety,’’ and indeed it might be added, there is 
also wisdom, and I should much like to hear the opinions .of others, feeling satis- 
fied that a free and full discussion will prove of benefit to us all; it may be as well 
to state that I don’t mind one bit being interrupted, and if what I shall say does 
not appear to you correct, or clear, please say so, bearing in mind that I am no 
lawyer, but merely a plain, every-day sort of a layman. 

To begin with, it must be understood that I address myself only to Savings 
institutions, both mutual and capitalized, doing a real Savings bank business, and 
not to Savings institutions that are especially empowered by their charter, or by 
the laws of their State, to accept and carry out trusts; the latter have trust offi- 
cers and also counsel to advise them in all cases. I am but a layman, speaking 
to Savings institutions who accept deposits of trusts, or in trust, mainly as deposi- 
tories of the funds, and acting under the common law generally recognized through- 
out the United States; and, therefore, I do not take into account the special con- 
ditions or modifications, if any, that may be imposed upon them by the statute 
law of their respective States; only a few States, however, have special laws gov- 
erning such Savings banks accounts. 


TRUST ACCOUNTS DEFINED. 


In the first instance, let us consider what accounts are usually called trust 
accounts. They may be broadly stated as all accounts that are opened, or trans- 
ferred, not simply in the name of one depositor, but having attached to them some 
qualifying clause; such as in trust for another, or for another, or opened in several 
names, or in the name of a society or corporation, or payable in a certain con- 
tingency, etc., etc.; in short, all accounts that are not simply in the name of one 
depositor. For the purpose of clearness I will divide them in six parts, viz.: 

lst. Accounts opened by one person for another, or in trust for another. 

2d. Joint accounts. 

3d. Alternative joint accounts. 

4th. Accounts of administrators, executors, guardians, etc. 

5th. Accounts payable in a given event, or subject to special conditions or 
limitations. 

6th. Society or corporation accounts. 

I will now proceed to discuss these several divisions. 

The accounts opened by one person, called the trustee, in trust or for another 
person, called the beneficiary, or cestui que trust, are the most common form of 
trust accounts and the only ones justly entitled to be called trust accounts; the 
practice of Savings banks differs considerably in handling them, the most usual 
way being to allow the trustee control of the fund during his lifetime, and if the 
account is still open at his death to pay the remaining balance to the beneficiary, 
or cestui que trust; in a large majority of cases, they are bona-fide accounts, 
opened by thrifty depositors, who desire that in the event of their death their wife, 
or husband, or child, or some near relative, shall receive certain sums without in- 
curring the expense of engaging lawyers, paying surrogate or probate fees, etc., 
etc. The amounts are usually small, and in most cases the recipients can ill afford 
the time and money needed to probate a will or petition for the appointment of an 
administrator. It has been said that it is not the business of a Savings bank to 
make the will of a depositor, but I fail to see any serious objection to it as long 
as this so-called will disposes only of money deposited in the bank, representing 
the savings of thrifty, hard-working people, who will not bother with lawyers, and 
will make no will. However, it may be said, in a general way, that these accounts 
cannot be usually considered as legal and valid trusts, but that they are voluntary 
trusts, the trustee when opening the account stating that he intends it for the 
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benefit of a certain person, the cestui que trust; he keeps full control of the ac- 

count during his lifetime, and this is correct, as the quality of a trust is that the- 

trustee does not part with the property, but keeps it under his control; at his death, 

the fund, or whatever balance there is left, is to be paid to the beneficiary named. 
RULES GOVERNING TRUST ACCOUNTS. 

In the absence of other notice, these accounts may be considered as constructive 
trusts, and in some respects they may also be likened to a gift causa mortis, but 
with this difference: that in the latter case the donor must die of his then-existing 
sickness to render the gift valid; with this exception, they are very similar to them, 
and, like them, require a witness, and in these accounts the bank is the witness. 
As a matter of fact, if the matter is brought up for judicial decision, it will be found 
that the intent of the depositor at the time of deposit governs, and that all the 
surroundings, facts, circumstances, and declarations will be taken into consideration;. 
whether the trustee made the deposit a gift inter vivos with himself as the self- 
constituted trustee, the bank knows not; the consensus of legal decisions appears 
to be that something more than the mere opening of an account for another, or in 
trust for another, is necessary to make the deposit an actual gift, that is, either 
a gift of the bank book to the cestui que trust, or some act or declaration to show 
the intention of the trustee; to infer a gift from the form of the deposit only is not 
usually considered sufficient. So far as the bank is concerned, when at the death 
of the trustee the cestui que trust presents the bank book and demands payment, 
the bank may well understand that the gift has been completed and that it is 
authorized to pay him. 

In some States the statute law recognizes and regulates these accounts; for 
instance, in my own State of New York, the Savings bank law permits the funds 
to be paid to the cestui que trust at the death of the trustee; in the absence of 
notice in writing of the existence of a legal and valid trust. This obviates the 
necessity, which otherwise would exist, of applying to the supreme court for the 
appointment of another trustee; as it is a principle of the law thht a trust is not 
impaired by the death of the trustee. Common law, however, usually governs these 
cases, and generally speaking it may be said that a fund left voluntarily in trust by 
one person for another person, and without any further notice, may be paid to that 
person at the death of the self-constituted trustee, and so far as the bank is in- 
terested, it is quite safe for it to do so, and that it is carrying out the intention 
of the depositor as stated by him when opening the account. 


PAYMENT IN CASE OF DEATH OF TRUSTEE. 


It sometimes happens that at the death of the trustee his legal representative 
presents the bank book and demanés payment; in such cases, whenever possible, 
endeavor to obtain the receipt of the cestui que trust in addition to that of such 
legal representative; but if found impracticable, a payment to this legal represen- 
tative, in the absence of adverse notice, is lawful, as it has been decided that the 
bank has no right to enquire into the character of the trust, and owes no duty to 
the beneficiary, until the latter, by notice, or forbidding payment, or demanding 
it for himself, created on the part of the bank such right and duty. However, 
experience has repeatedly shown that payment to the cestui que trust is best and 
safest, for it often happens that after payment is made to the legal representative 
of the trustee, at some future time the cestui que trust hears of the existence 
of the account, and then he promptly sues the bank; of course the bank has a 
valid defence; but all this is avoided when payment is made to the cestui que trust. 

In some cases the cestui que trust is fictitious, the deposits having been made 
in the form of a trust account so as to benefit from the higher rate of interest 
allowed by some banks on smaller deposits, or to avoid the legal or fixed limit of 
deposit; this need occasion no worry, although, of course, such accounts should not 
knowingly be accepted and are not desirable; but if they are opened, in the event 
of the death of the so-called trustee, a payment to his legal representative is abso- 
lutely safe and lawful, as there naturally can be no adverse claim from the imag- 
inary cestui que trust. 


DEATH OF THE TRUSTEE OR BENEFICIARY. 


Another contingency is the death of both the trustee and the cestui que trust 
whilst the account stands open; if the latter died first, it may well be considered 
that the trust is extinct, being a personal one. and payment may be made to the 
legal representative of the trustee on presentation of the bank book; if the trustee 
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died first, payment should then be made to the legal representative of the cestui 
que trust. 

It may also happen that the cestui que trust finds out, at the death of the 
trustee, that the fund originally deposited in trust for him has been withdrawn 
by the trustee previous to the latter’s death; he then sues the trustee’s estate for 
the amount, and sometimes the bank also; but I need hardly say that the bank has 
a perfectly valid defence. It may be said, in a general way, that the bank knows 
nothing as to the equities between the trustee and the cestui que trust, and is 
simply acting as a depository of the funds of the depositor, agreeing with him that 
at his death, in the absence of adverse claim, it will pay whatever balance remains, 
on the demand of the beneficiary. Regarding the form of these accounts, I advise 
that they be opened simply in this way: ‘‘John Brown for son James,” avoiding 
the use of the word trust; the bank not being empowered to carry out trusts, and 
acting only as a depository of the funds, with a simple, possible, contingency, out 
of abundant caution avoid even using the word trust; in the same line of caution 
do not transfer such trust accounts from one beneficiary to another, or to another 
account, but let the trustee withdraw the deposit and close the account, and then, 
if he chooses, he may open another account in trust for some other person, or in 
any other acceptable way. 

Accounts are sometimes opened thus: ‘‘John Brown in trust for his children,’’ 
or ‘‘John Brown in trust for his children, Mary, Jane, and James.’’ These accounts 
should be refused, as the omission of the names of the children may give trouble 
in case of children born after the date of opening the account, or in case of de- 
ceased children leaving descendants; at all events, not more than one beneficiary 
should be named, as the death of one of several named beneficiaries may complicate 
matters considerably; better give John Brown several books, one for each of his 
children, for whatever amount he desires him or her to receive. 

Avoid also opening accounts with two trustees, such as ‘‘John Brown and wife 
Mary for dau. Jane’’; or ‘John Brown or wife Mary in trust for dau. Jane.’’ It will 
surely lead to unwelcome complications. Do not open such accounts as ‘John Brown 
trustee,’”’ or “John Brown in trust,’’ without naming the beneficiary; in short, let 
all trust accounts, such as we have been discussing, be opened simply by one 
person, or trustee, for one other person. 

In Great Britain it is permitted by law to the depositor, when opening his ac- 
count, to designate the person to whom he desires the balance to be paid in the 
event of his death, and he may change the beneficiary at will; but I understand 
that this method would conflict with the laws of the different States here, and is 
in fact impracticable. 

To resume the whole subject, I will state that in my opinion, Savings banks 
accounts opened by one person for, or in trust for, another, may at any time be 
withdrawn by the trustee, and in the event of the death of the latter the remaining 
balance, if any, should and may safely be paid to the cestui que trust on presen- 
tation of the bank book and in the absence of adverse claim; but if the cestui que 
trust is not to be found, or does not exist, and the legal representative of the 
trustee presents the bank book, payment may be made to him in the absence of 
adverse demand. 

FORMS OF JOINT ACCOUNTS. 


Joint accounts, such as “John Brown and Tom Jones,” subject to withdrawal 
only on receipts signed by both parties, are opened by some Savings banks, but I 
have always considered them unsatisfactory to both the bank and the depositors, 
and experience has proved them to be dangerous, because in the event of the death 
of one of the parties the question invariably arises, may the bank pay on the 
receipt of the one surviving depositor? To whom did the fund really belong? Of 
course, payment may be refused and a settlement waited for through the courts, 
but this is not advisable in any event, and for years past many of the progressive 
banks have refused to open such accounts; they are not safe to the bank, and 
often become a source of contention, lawsuits, and quarrels among the depositors, 
and I advise refusing them altogether. 

We.now come to the alternative joint accounts, such as “John Brown or wife 
Mary,” the agreement of the bank being to pay either one of these depositors on 
presentation of the bank book. Such accounts I consider as safe to the bank, and 
without doubt they are very useful and helpful to the depositors. In the majority 
of cases they are opened jointly by near relatives, such as husband and wife, mother 
and daughter, sisters, etc., etc., who clearly and easily understand that any one 
of them may withdraw the funds, and also that the death of either does not inter- 
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fere with the account in so far as that the survivor may withdraw or transfer the 
balance. The bank takes no account of and ignores the death of one of the deposi- 
tors, as the survivor is sufficient to withdraw, and in the event of the death of both 
depositors whilst the account is still open, and in the absence of adverse claim, 
payment to the legal representative of the last survivor is correct and lawful. De- 
positors of such accounts may be legally termed joint tenants, the fund being pay- 
able to either one of them or to the survivor; and indeed I know of one Savings 
bank who entitles these accounts on the bank books in this fashion: ‘John Brown 
and Mary Brown, joint tenants, payable to either on presentation of the book, or 
survivor.’’ This seems very comprehensive. 

It is well for us to bear in mind that deposits in the alternative form represent 
usually the joint total savings of poor and thrifty people, who think it useless to 
make a will, and will not employ lawyers; they understand that the survivor takes, 
and I consider the bank is quite safe in such accounts. The Savings institutions to 
whom this is addressed, have for their principal object the providing of safe deposi- 
tories for the comparatively small savings of the frugal and thrifty, and they should 
provide their patrons with all possible conveniences, within the bounds of safety, 
for the handling of as well as for the disposing of such small savings. 


ACCOUNTS OF EXECUTORS, ADMINISTRATORS, GUARDIANS, ETC. 


Before discussing the accounts of executors, administrators, guardians, etc., I 
must repeat that I am addressing only banks acting as depositories of the funds, 
and making no undertaking as to carrying out the trust; with this understanding, 
I will now proceed. 

Executors’ accounts should always be opened in the name of the estate, whether 
they be new accounts or transferred from the account of a deceased depositor, and 
power should be given to the executor to make withdrawals; as a general rule, 
when several executors are named, the receipt of any one of them who has qualified 
is sufficient to bind the cstate. In the event of the death of the executor, the only 
safe course for the bank is to pay on letters of administration cum testamento an- 
nexo; that is, with the will annexed. Payment under similar circumstances has 
been made to the lk gal representative of the executor and has been upheld in some 
courts; but I would advise against it, as it may involve the bank in litigation, whilst 
payment to a legal representative of the estate, presenting the bank book, is always 
lawful and the safcst way. 

The above remarks apply to administrators’ accounts, except that if several 
administrators are named, it is safer to pay only on the joint receipt of them all. 
In the event of the death of the administrator you should require the appointment 
of an administrator de bonis non on the estate, and pay him only. 

Guardian accounts should be opened or transferred in the name of the guardian, 
stating the minor’s name. In the event of the death of the guardian it is well to 
require that a new guardian be regularly appointed, unless the minor has, in the 
meantime, reached his majority, when payment may be safely made to him, or her, 
as guardianship ceases ipso facto when majority is reached. If the amount is small, 
and no new guardian is appointed, it is often found convenient and advisable to wait 
until the minor is of age, when the payment made to him becomes legal. If the 
account is opened by, or in the name of, a minor, payment to such minor at any 
time is legal in most of the States. 

The papers appointing a committee or guardian in lunacy should be closely 
scrutinized, and proof shown of the filing of a sufficient bond. The laws of the 
several States vary considerably on this subject, but we must not lose sight of the 
fact that in this blessed land of ours no man may be deprived of his property without 
due process of law, and it is well for us to see, before transferring a lunatic’s account 
to his committee, that all the proceedings were regularly conducted. Some States 
have special commissions in lunacy, which simplify matters considerably, but as a 
general rule I will say that Savings banks not authorized to undertake trusts are 
better off without such accounts, which properly belong to trust companies. If they 
are only transfers from the accounts of depositors who have become insane, they 
are justifiable, but the bank must use its best endeavors in protecting the interests 
of such unfortunate depositors. 

Letters of administration or testamentary granted in another State, or abroad, 
are of no force in your own sovereign State. In such cases, at the death of the 
depositor, ancillary letters should be required... Bany banks, however, will pay-if the 
foreign administrator or executor assigns his claim and interest to a person residing 
in the State where the funds are. Payment to such assignee is usually considered 
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safe, for the reason that a payment made to a foreign administrator or executor, 
not being enforceable, is a voluntary one, and is no defence to the bank, whilst a 
payment made to his assignee resident of the State may be considered as not vol- 
untary, because this resident may enforce his claim through the courts, and there- 
fore, everything else being correct, this payment becomes a lawful one. 

Accounts payable in certain contingencies, such as to date of payment, or sub- 
ject to any special limitations as to payment of principal or interest, are not desir- 
able, and I advise all Savings banks not specially authorized to carry out trusts to 
refuse them; they involve a risk and responsibility foreign to their business, and 
should be turned over to the trust companies who are especially empowered to act 
in such cases. 

SOCIETY ACCOUNTS. 


The practice of Savings banks differs widely as to Society accounts, many refus- 
ing them altogether. There is no denying the fact that they are occasionally 
troublesome, because of dissensions of the gociety, or among its officers, but with 
reasonable care I believe that they may be safely opened. 

These accounts are usually those of charitable, benevolent, religious or fra- 
ternal associations, lodges or councils, and sometimes of pleasure or social clubs; 
some banks require the signatures of a given number or a majority of trustees; 
others require the production of the by-laws showing authority of trustees or 
officers to make withdrawals, but many of these societies, have no printed by-laws 
at all and are not incorporated. I advise opening all such accounts in the name 
of the society, and make them subject to the draft of a designated officer. When 
opening the account, an extract from the minutes of a general meeting should 
be presented, attested by the President and Secretary, giving the resolution em- 
powering the designated officer, until further orders, to deposit and withdraw 
from the bank the funds of the society. If there is a seal, keep an impression of 
it and require it on all drafts, notices, etc., as additional security. When a change 
of officers occurs through death, resignation, or election of successors, require a 
certified copy of an extract of the minutes of the meeting giving signatures of 
newly authorized officers. A blank form of authorization, drafted by the bank, 
should be used, 


SERVICES THE BANKS SHOULD RENDER THEIR DEPOSITOBS. 


And now to resume and conclude this long discussion, I will state that within 
reasonable limits, and subject to the special laws of each State, Savings banks 
who exist primarily for the accommodations of the thrifty poor, the industrious 
and careful mechanic, artisan and clerk, for the women and children, and for 
all who are desirous of improving their condition and safeguarding their future, 
I say that Savings banks should use their best endeavors to accommodate their 
depositors and encourage them in their saving habits. As a rule these depositors 
know nothing as to the law, cannot afford to employ lawyers, and they place their 
reliance on their friendly Savings bank, expecting it to carry out their wishes. 
Some of the older Eastern Savings banks have become so conservative that they 
refuse accounts other than those opened in the name of one person, on the ground 
that all others give trouble and involve risk; but, it may be asked, is it possible 
for us to receive deposits, loan and invest, and make payments, without incurring 
some risk? We shall always have some trouble in business, but as long as we 
adopt simple and reasonably safe rules for the conduct of our business, exercise 
vigilance, wisdom and good common sense in handling accounts, I believe that the 
risks are comparatively small, and only such as are incident to any business of 
this character. I would caution my friends, fellow officers of Savings banks, against 
turning over to their lawyers the settlement of their trust accounts; confer with 
your lawyers from time to time, get clear ideas of the laws of your State, watch 
the decisions of your highest court (the lower court’s judgments in Savings bank 
cases are often extraordinary and conflicting), and then make up your mind and 
decide as to the best course to follow. Personally I have great liking and respect 
for lawyers, and occasions will arise when you will be glad to have a good one 
to take up a case for you, but I earnestly advise especially the younger Savings 
bank officers to themselves study the banking law, watch legal decisions, fre- 
quently confer with other Savings bank officers, in short, to fit themselves to 
handle intelligently and successfully the increasing business that will surely come 
to the progressive Savings institutions who desire to accommodate their deposi- 
tors by. opening for them these so-called trust accounts. 
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Legally the relation between the Savings bank and its depositor is that of 
debtor and creditor, but morally we may well consider ourselves as trustees, and 
as such bound to act as the best friends of our depositors, as well as their bankers. 
We must realize their limitations, help them in all that is safe and practicable, 
and inspire them with a feeling of friendliness with the bank as well as a knowl- 
edge of the safety of their savings. By doing so we shall carry out the purpose 
to which the majority of us owe our corporate existence, and that is the furthering 
of our magnificent system of Savings banks, self-educating and helpful, a maker 
of character and good citizenship, unequalled in all the world, and having now 
in its care over $3,000,000,000 of the savings of our hard-working, thrifty, and 
enterprising people. 


THE CHAIRMAN: The next paper is entitled Savings Banks That Have 
Failed, by Mr. Willis S. Paine, President Consolidated National Bank of 
New York, and the address, in the absence of Mr. Paine, will be read by Mr. 
James Thorne, Assistant Cashier of the Consolidated National Bank, of New 
York city. 


SAVINGS BANKS THAT HAVE FAILED.—ADDRESS OF HON. WILLIS S. PAINE, 
PRESIDENT CONSOLIDATED NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK. 


Savings banks are a latter-day institution. This fact is evidence that in the 
development of the world’s civilization the moral and material keep each other 
company and progress to a common end. The countries that are developing mate- 
rial prosperity witness the growth of benevolent institutions among their people— 
institutions for the care and comfort of the dependent and the housing the great 
army of incapables. 


SAVINGS BANKS ARE BENEFICENT INSTITUTIONS. 


Any institution that encourages frugality and provides means for the safe- 
keeping of savings serves a better purpose, in inducing provision for the future, 
than do almshouses for the improvident. Viewed in this light, Savings banks 
cannot fail to be regarded as among the most beneficent of our modern institu- 
tions. I venture to express the conviction that however the people of the State 
may desire to accumulate, by securing large returns, for the use of their money, 
those people sadly miss it who do not lay up in the present as against the inevita- 
ble future. That State misses it which fails to provide for this purpose by estab- 
lishing Savings institutions for the encouragement of thrift, where savings may 
be deposited in security, and the laborer may, when the years have gone by and 
the hand has lost its cunning, have recourse to a fund provided through sacrifice. 
and which the inducements of the well-managed Savings bank have enabled him 
to accumulate. 

STRENGTH OF THE SAVINGS BANKS. 


The recent wonderful development of our country has made us as a nation 
optimistic, yet the experience of the past, with its failures, should not be forgotten. 
Rightly utilized they should give us accurate judgment in place of a cheery ex- 
pectancy born of desire. And here let me say that with some exceptions and 
because of the very character of those exceptions, the broad claim that our mutua! 
or non-capitalized Savings banks are to-day the strongest corporations, in a com- 
parative sense, of all the financial institutions of our land, is fully substantiated. 

It may be thought a strong statement to say that directors of Savings banks 
should be held to the strict accountability of individual trusteeship. We admit 
that Savings banks are corporations, and this would seem to absolve individua! 
responsibility as incorporation usually does. But reflection will show that. this 
peculiar and individual trusteeship, and its resulting duties, is a verity. 

When I became the Receiver of the Bond Street Savings Bank, of New York 
city, this rule was emphasized in the litigation against the trustees of that in- 
stitution, and it was held that a Savings bank was itself a trustee; that its func- 
tion was the receiving of deposits and the investment of them for the use of the 
depositor, and that every transaction of the Savings bank was made under fiduciary 
responsibility. This in substance was the opinion of the able referee, Clifford 
A. Hand, who tried the case in the first instance. When he made this ruling it 
was considered by the bar one of striking force and novelty. 
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INJUSTICE OF TAXING SAVINGS BANKS. 


It was this general rule of trust relation of Savings institutions, as well as 
the innate justice of the ruling, that, at the meeting of this Savings Banks Section 
last year at New Orleans, induced me to oppose the latter-day tendency to tax 
Savings banks deposits. Considering that Savings banks represent the frugalities 
of a people; considering, too, that these people form a part of the great multitude 
who pay the bulk of indirect taxation; and considering that they are conducted 
for the public good and not for corporate or personal aggrandizement, it seems 
only just that they should be freed from the burden of taxation by the State, as 
is the case with other beneficent institutions. 

To tax the deposits of Savings institutions is to discourage the placing by 
wage-earners of their gains with such corporations. Not only are the dividends 
which they receive lessened by the amount of the tax paid, but the knowledge 
that the earnings are to be taxed and thus diminished, acts as a deterrent. To 
tax the accumulations of the provident poor is often to tax the insurance which 
protects their offspring from becoming public charges in the event of the death 
of the parents. Yet the Legislature of the State of New York enacted a law the 
year before last, which provided that every Savings bank shall pay an annual tax 
equal to one per cent. on the par value of its surplus and undivided earnings. 
The unwisdom of the enactment of this law is evident when it is remembered 
that a surplus is created to the end that when investments depreciate the deposi- 
tors may receive in full upon demand the moneys deposited together with the 
earned dividends. It is especially the duty of this Savings Bank Section to foster 
a growth of public opinion adverse to this phase of tax legislation. 

The incumbent of a Savings bank receivership is necessarily brought into close 
contact with the sufferings of deserving people, caused by its failure, and is thereby 
deeply impressed with the absolute necessity of throwing every possible safeguard 
around their deposits. He realizes also that the taxation of these bulwarks against 
socialism is as wrong as the enactment of loose statutes relating to investments; 
and let me further say, socialism is a coming danger that must not be ignored. 
The figures made public by the Commissioner General of Immigration for the year 
ending June 30 last, show the wholly unprecedented number of 875,046. This is 
an increase of thirty-two per cent, over the preceding twelve months. Only 8,769 
of this number were debarred upon the ground that they were paupers, contract 
laborers, convicts, or for other reasons; if the present rate of increase is main- 
tained, the total number coming to our shores this year under our existing lax 
immigration laws will exceed a million. 


CHANGE IN THE CHARACTER OF IMMIGRATION. 


To a very material extent those who came in previous decades seeking a haven 
in the land of liberty and plenty were alien only in name and were half assimi- 
lated before they arrived. They were industrious people who meant to make our 
country their permanent residence. They did not colonize in the slums of our 
great cities, but passed through and casting their eyes westward took up land for 
homes. They were comparatively well-educated, enterprising people, from Great 
Britain, Ireland, Germany and Scandinavia. The majority of them were not Slavs, 
Bohemians, Latins, and Asiatics, most—I ao not say all—of whom are fitted only 
for low grades of manual labor. 

Formerly our immigration was composed of families with some pecuniary 
resources; while now they are predominantly of limited capacity and of a com- 
paratively low order of intelligence. 

It is a noteworthy fact that seven-tenths of the total immigration of the year 
1902 was from Austria-Hungary, Italy and Russia, forming classes which do not 
readily adopt our customs. The American spirit is foreign to them and non-assimi- 
lating. Such immigration is still pouring in at high tide, with the quality as 
inferior as the quantity is extraordinary. These unleavened masses speedily de- 
velop recruits to our criminal classes, and create the well-termed ‘“‘foreign quarters’”’ 
in this city of San Francisco. Unhappily, these abnormal masses have found their 
way all over our land. 

With hundreds of thousands of immigrants coming into our great cities year 
after year, the prospect of lean years, when there are no wages to be earned, 
must be viewed with distrust. If those who now swell the ranks of cheap labor 
are dissatisfied under existing circumstances of material prosperity, what may 
we not expect to see when these prosperous conditions fail? And when at last 
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the present remarkable industrial activity subsides and financial depression obtains, 
as is inevitable, may we not see great suffering, not only among those whose 
wants are small, but among those others of a higher plane of living who are to-day 
competing with the recent arrivals? Much has recently been said by the financial] 
journals concerning ‘‘undigested securities.’’ Quite as great an evil in the body 
politic is liable to follow from what may be termed “undigested aliens.’’ 


DEPRECIATION IN REAL ESTATE VALUES IN 1873. 


In connection with the Savings banks failures hereinafter mentioned, it may 
be stated that nearly all occurred in the same general period that followed the 
financial upheaval of the year 1873. It may not be extreme to say that the de- 
preciation of real estate in this country thirty years ago was so tremendous in 
degree and so unprecedented as to justify its characterization as a financial cata- 
clysm. 

The fall in real estate prices in New York city and Brooklyn in 1873 now seems 
to us more like the puncturing of a colossal balloon. Preceding that year, ex- 
tremely high prices, not justified by economic bases, were the rule, thus making 
an unsound market value. This will be appreciated the better when we consider 
that after all the general improvements which followed the elevated railroads and 
other changes in local transportation, with the large amount of added value from 
the unearned increment of a score of years, the highest prices of 1873 were not 
reached until 1893. This literal panic of 1873 stopped building construction for 
at least six years. It will be readily seen that the Savings institutions, so vitally 
interested in real estate through their mortgages investments, would naturally 
feel the shock of the tempest. Indeed it is remarkable that so many survived. 

There are but few who can foresee a financial panic; although it has been 
well said that President Cleveland foretold the financial storm so intimately con- 
nected with the earlier silver issue. Nothing is more unexpected than such financial! 
tempests. Who could have predicted with intelligence that the failure of the 
Ohio Trust Company of 1857 would bring on the fatalities of that year, or that 


Jay Cooke’s downfall of 1873 would inaugurate the losses of that period? With 
uncertainty always present, there must be constant vigilance. No man can deduce 
an absolute rule of safety—that is beyond the limitations of humanity, but there 
is a logical deduction that follows past experience, and justifies our careful at- 
tention. 


CAUSES OF SAVINGS BANK FAILURES. 


An examination of the Savings institutions in the State of New York that have 
failed reveals three general causes of failure. As a first general cause, I would 
specify the ‘‘available fund’’ clause in many of the charters of these failed banks, 
created by special legislation. By available fund clause I mean the indefinite 
omnibus provisions of those special charters which permitted investments other 
than those specially authorized, but not exceeding a fixed amount, in ‘“‘such avail- 
able form as the trustees might direct.’’ Under the fancied shelter of this vicious 
clause, the trustees forgot their trust duty, and were tempted by the speculative 
fashion of the time. In the strong-boxes of many of these insolvent banks were 
found large blocks of repudiated bonds of Southern States, unsafe railroad bonds 
and other questionable securities, showing the speculative tendency of so-called 
trustees with the trusts committed to their care. 

It is interesting to note that this so-called available fund was actually meant 
to be a reserve fund, although it would be closer to the fact to term it the specu- 
lative fund of these institutions. It is also singular that this fund, although in- 
tended as a reserve, was not made proportionable to resources or deposits, but 
was fixed at an arbitrary amount. 

Another peculiar feature was that this reserve was not necessarily to be held 
in gold, silver or bank notes or even negotiable securities, but it was to be, in the 
exceedingly liberal words of the charters, in ‘“‘such available form as the trustees 
might direct.’’ 

Under an amendment of the constitution of the State of New York all special 
charters were abrogated and a general law was enacted later. Under a revision 
of the statutes affecting banking institutions, in which I was fortunate to have 
an active part, this general law was incorporated and the available fund, with its 
widely-discretionary powers that were so grossly abused, no longer exists. 

As a second general cause of failure I would name incompetency or careless- 
ness in the board of trustees. Poor advice can be had for the mere asking, and 
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indifferent or personally weak trustees may bestow a modicum of time or thought 
upon a business that brings them little or no compensation. 

As relating to this matter let me say that in the official report of the Receiver 
of the Mechanics and Traders’ Savings Bank, of the City of New York, that officer 
states as follows: ‘‘Among the incorporators there were many well-known citizens. 
Only a few of them, however, appeared to have attended the meetings of the 
board of trustees or to have shown any active interest in the welfare of the in- 
stitution. From the first it seems to have been controlled by a few men, not the 
best or most capable.’’ In another part of the same report he makes this state- 
ment: “It is now well known that a number of the trustees of this institution have 
been insolvent for years past; all have neglected or mismanaged their trusts and 
several have, for alleged services, withdrawn large sums of money for their own 
use.’’ 

When the doors of the Claremont Savings Bank were closed the Bank Super- 
intendent learned that the funds of depositors were used as the capital of the 
mo:.., exchange and discount broker in the adjoining building. 

An instance of sham financiering is shown in another failure of a Savings in- 
stitution, where the only cash asset found was five dollars and some odd cents. 
Here the trustee, desiring to make a big showing for an official report, handed in 
checks for $60,000 and thus inflated the deposits. These checks were returned and 
the entries were cancelled after they had served their purpose, and the same 
method was adopted in following reports. 

Personal vanity was the motive for establishing some of the unsuccessful banks. 
I recall one instance where a prominent politician conceived the ambition to become 
a bank President. He straightway had a Savings bank incorporated by special 
charter and his family became the largest depositors. A remarkable feature was 
the fact that he paid out of his personal funds the chief clerk’s salary. After his 
ambition in this direction was satisfied, he spent a term in State’s prison for his 
connection with the Tweed frauds. 

The failure of the Clinton Savings Bank in the City of New York was due to 
the exceedingly injudicious investments made by the directors in the stocks of a 
trust company and of other like corporations which became insolvent. It should 
be added, however, that several of the directors exerted themselves strenuously 
to repair the loss of the depositors by expending a considerable amount of their 
own funds to Keep the bank from being dissolved. 

As a third general cause of failure I would designate the element of positive 
dishonesty. Yet this has appeared so infrequently in Savings bank management 
as to justify the belief that it is less common than sporadic crime in average 
humanity. <A case of unquestionable reproach is to be found in the Teutonia 
Savings Bank, of New York city, which failed in 1878. The Secretary of this 
institution adopted the plan of making false entrics on the books so as to make 
it appear that the bank in buying securities paid more than the actual purchase 
price. The difference between the false price and the actual price was taken from 
the bank’s cash and divided among the trustees to whom it was paid as ‘thieves’ 
money,’’ as Charles O’Conor termed the dishonest division of cash spoils by in- 
closing the share of each trustee in a sealed envelope directed to him and handed 
to him in person. Running along with this plan of robbery was another scheme. 
The salaries of the principal officials were doubled and the additional amount was 
divided equally among the trustees. When this institution failed, its depositors 
lost over $200,000. 

When the receiver of the Rockland Savings Bank was appointed, he found ten 
memorandum checks aggregating over $12,000, drawn on a neighboring National 
bank by the Secretary, which had been counted as cash by the officers, although 
absolutely valueless. The President had been guilty of like offences. The Receiver 
obtained judgment against the President for $39,020.32 and against the Secretary 
for $39,022.47; both of which were found to be wholly uncollectable. In another case 
a Savings bank was openly made the annex of a near-by bank of discount, and 
it thus became a source of supply for the discount bank. When the latter failed, 
it was found that deposits of the Savings institution had been swallowed up by 
its neighbor. These are but typical instances. 

Of the Savings banks that have failed in the State of New York, twenty-eight 
owed depositors $14,720.40. The net loss to depositors aggregatcd about $4,000,000, 
and of this deficit over $1.000.000 was charged to the Third Avenue Savings Bank, 
of New York city. 
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CARE IN MAKING INVESTMENTS. 


Efforts in the New York Legislature to unduly extend by statute the scope of 
Savings bank investments have been closely watched by the ever-faithful body 
of men who are ready to opposc any movement that suggests the chance of undue 
risk. Conservative management is the rule. It is only natural that this should 
be so. They realize that Savings institutions are of the people and for the people. 
They cannot be bought by any so-called ‘‘banking trust.’’ The people’s savings 
are now the special care of capable and disinterested men of affairs, whose safe- 
guarding is a form of practical patriotism that is not fully appreciated. Much 
has been done in the way of restricting the discretion of trustees and limiting their 
power of doing harm. A closer system of inspection and control has been adopted. 
At the present time, if a trustee is insolvent or becomes a non-resident of the 
State, his position becomes vacant. The trustees will serve without compensation, 
but it has come to be realized that the general good name and high standing of 
trustees of Savings institutions make the position one of honor as it should always 
be of the strictest financial integrity. That so many men in active business life, 
some of large mcans, give at the present time so much of their time and energy 
to the care of the people’s savings makes one think well of humanity. 

The earnings of the workingman are the interest on his capital of strength 
and skill. These Savings bank deposits are his surplus income, brought into being 
by reason of his ambition. The moment he opens an account with a Savings in- 
stitution he is a capitalist, and thus becomes a conservator of order. These deposi- 
tors and earners are truly, in a democratic sense, the “salt of the earth,’”’ as they 
are, in fact, the very backbone of the nation. The conservators of their funds 
must themselves be men of integrity. The history of the failed Savings banks 
proves this statement to be eminently true. 


STATE SUPERVISION OF SAVINGS BANKS. 


A word as to the supervision of Savings institutions by the State. This super- 


vision in the interest of safety and good management does not prevail in all States, 
but is seen at its best in the States of Connecticut, Massachusetts and New York, 
where the strongest and largest Savings banks are to be found. The colossal de- 
posits of savings in these three Commonwealths have drawn the attention of the 
ambitious and many attempts have been made to get similar results without ade- 
quate restriction. It is not in any spirit of criticism, but under a sense of duty, 
that I feel compelled to say that outside of New York and New England there are 
hut few States where fully protective Savings-bank legislation cxists. In several! 
of the States there are concerns, some in corporate form, others as quasi-copart- 
nerships, and some with insignificant capital, actually doing the business of Savings 
institutions. A portion of them are under no restriction as to the use to which 
they may put the accumulations of the multitude, and the security exacted is far 
from adequate. Nor do depositors, whose moneys are subjected to the hazards 
of the ordinary business of such depositaries, duly participate in the profits of such 
organizations, for thcse accumulations are to a material extent diverted to the 
pockets of the managers and stockholders of these establishments. 

The abuse of this method of conducting a Savings institution will surely crop 
out. When we see such institutions managed for personal profit, it is easily under- 
stood why in some instances unscrupulous promoters have been known to promise 
liberal dividends. The natural result of the rule of great gains and great risks 
may soon be seen. It would not be so correct to sweepingly assert that Savings 
institutions outside of State supervision are unwisely managed. They are directed 
by the personal equation that happens to control, but there is no adequate govern- 
ment by law, no system of safeguarding the interests of the modest earners who 
zo to make up the great mass of depositors in Savings institutions. The Asbury 
Park, N. J., failure of last year and the more recent one in Bessemer, Ga., are 
instances where the savings of self-sacrifice were swept away, with great suffering 
to the depositors. 

A more recent proof this grave necessity is the conviction under the State penal 
statute. the 14th day of last month, of the executive officers of the Mercantile Co- 
operative Bank, at Freehold, N. J., which also carricd on a Savings bank business. 

A shrewd man of affairs may hesitate to risk his means in an investment which 
his judgment tells him is hazardous, yet when acting in a fiduciary capacity the 
hope of favorable results, especially if he is to be personally benefited, may obscure 
his judgment and even dull his conscience. Misfortune to a bank does not even 
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necessarily imply dishonesty in management. Nevertheless, he whose duty it is 
to conserve the savings of the poor must remember that the exercise of this duty 
is the most sacred of trusts. Trustees must not be permitted to neglect their 
plain duties, and every State should at least enact a law that a deliberate misuse, 
an intentional misappropriation, of property in the keeping of such officers shall 
be severely punished as a crime. 


SOCIALISM A COMING DANGER. 


I repeat that socialism is a coming danger. I predict it will be, to a material degree, the 
“ism” of the future. If the prediction is well founded, the present “ism” among those who 
listen to my words should be patriotism. Not the patriotism that contents itself 
with the explosion of fireworks on Independence Day to celebrate the anniversary 
of the adoption of a Declaration one hundred and twenty-seven years old, but the 
patriotism that may induce the members of the body I am now addressing to stand 
in line to register and again to stand in line and vote and to induce others to vote 
for the candidates who will pledge themselves to adopt remedial legislation. This 
is now absolutely necessary in a number of our Commonwealths. It is true that 
such legislation is purely a matter of State control, and naturally a diversity of 
opinion in the matter will exist. But the man who will inaugurate in those States 
now lacking a statutory plan, a conservative and workable scheme of legislation, 
wlll surely earn a full meed of praise. If a model is sought, those of us in at- 
tendance from the Empire State may point to the laws which control our Savings 
institutions, the aggregate deposits of which on the first day of last July exceeded 
$1, 150,000,000. 

F. A. Hawi, Cashier Grand Rapids Savings Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
I would like to say that some of us would probably like an opportunity to 
discuss the next to the last paper that was read. I wanted to ask Mr. 
Hanhart if the legal points which he offered were largely those of the State 
‘of New York, or whether they covered the States generally. Concerning the 
first proposition, in regard to the trustee, from the decisions that I have 
read, the large majority of them were in this way: that a party cannot 
make a gift and own it himself, at the same time. If I understood his 
proposition correctly, that is about the position that that trustee business 
would occupy. Then control of it coming to one of their children in the 
event of their death, as I understand it, as a legal proposition, is not upheld; 
that they cannot make a gift and still retain control of it, absolute or other- 
wise. 

Mr, HANHART: I will say this in answer to the gentleman: that if, say, 
John Brown chooses to open an account, depositing, say, a thousand dollars 
in the name of John Brown, in trust for his son, the question has nothing 
to do with the bank. The bank looks upon him as a trustee, and a trustee 
always has control of the fund. The responsibility of the trustee to the 
beneficiary has nothing to do with the bank. The bank is the depository 
for the fund, and the trustee, as a trustee, draws the money, withdraws it, 
or deposits it as he pleases, and the bank knows nothing of the equities; 
and, as a matter of fact, I may state in a general way that the less the Sav- 
ings bank knows as to such equities the better off it is. It is merely a de- 
pository, and it has not the power to carry out trusts, and the less it knows 
about it the better. We have had many instances of that kind. Take old Mr. 
Guion. He had lots of accounts of nieces and nephews, and he chose toa 
draw the money out, and use the money to buy bonds with, and made pres- 
‘ents of those bonds to those very beneficiaries. When he. died the benefi- 
ciaries sued his estate for the money that he had deposited in the bank, 
and they thereby got it twice, both the bonds and the money. The bank 
had nothing to do with it. The point must be emphasized that the bank 
must be made safe. I am talking from the point of view of the banker, 
himself. Many a man will deposit, say, a thousand dollars for his son to-day, 
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and change his mind to-morrow; but the law will not allow him to do that. 
If he has stated to his son that he has deposited that thousand dollars in 
trust for him at his death, the son can sue the estate for the money, but he 
cannot sue the bank. I hope I have answered the question of the gentleman. 

M. HALL: Yes, sir, you have answered the question, but I still have an 
idea that I can find Jaw and decisions to the contrary. 

Mr. HANHART: I have tried to discuss the point in a general way. The 
laws of the different States vary considerably. 

E. J. PARKER, of Quincy, Ill.: Where you have to open an account in 
the name of a trustee, a father for a son, John Brown for Joseph Brown, 
and so forth, the boy in the one case may wish to draw that money when 
he is sixteen years of age. What is your practice? Do you, when that son 
comes of age, pay the money to the son, or to the trustee? 

Mr. HANHART: We do not consider that the beneficiary has any rights 
whatever with the bank. The money is deposited by the trustee, is in the 
name of the trustee, and under the control of the trustee. It is only upon 
the death of a trustee that the question of beneficiary arises. Until then 
we do not consider the beneficiary. He does not exist so far as we are 
concerned. 

F. W. Ropinson, Cashier Producers’ Savings Bank, Bakersfield, Cal.: En- 
tering this discussion in regard to joint accounts of husband or wife, and 
taking into consideration the question of which may demand the money, 
acting under the advice of California’s attorneys, we have required the 
signing of an agreement with the bank by both husband and wife, assuring 
payment to either on demand, accompanied by the pass book, or to the sur- 
vivor in case of death; and this would cover several points unmentioned in 
the paper which I refer to. It seems to me that that is a very wise pro- 
tection on these joint or separate accounts, and I thought that I would 
simply bring it before the convention. 

Another matter that I would like to speak of regarding another paper 
that has been read here, namely, bank advertising—one feature of bank 
advertising was not mentioned at all. I am not here to advertise anybody, 
but it strikes me that the scheme of the small steel savings bank has proven 
profitable in experience. We have tried it in our place and it has materially 
increased our deposits, aiding us in a way that nothing else has done. It 
brought people to the bank, into contact with the officers of the bank, who 
could not have been brought in in any other manner. I believe this scheme 
worthy of our serious consideration. There is no doubt that the closer we 
come in contact with the general public, the more we educate them into 
the way of saving. : 

Mr. Otis: I would like to say that this question of steel savings banks 
has been pretty thoroughly tried in Chicago, and very successfully tried by 
several banks. It has been undertaken, however, on such a wholesale plan 
that it has become a perfect nuisance, and although most of the Savings 
banks now, with few exceptions, have these banks behind the counter, they 
don’t generally advertise it. If anybody wants one, he can get it by asking 
for it. Our experience is that in case—one-half the cases, I should say— 
where banks are brought in for money, and it is taken out and counted and 
carried away, it takes a great deal of time in large Savings banks where 
a great many accounts are handled. We have found it necessary to have 
separate men behind the counter to handle those banks and count them up, 
and so forth. It works very well for a long time, but it has been very badly 
abused. 
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Another point: Recently, some of the merchants who are selling diamonds 
on the installment plan had signs put all over the city. The signs say 
that you can, by the use of steel savings banks, get money enough together 
in that way to buy diamonds. The use of steel savings banks has become 
very prominent, and most people in the banking business are not looking 
upon it with very great favor. The people who have been putting out these 
savings banks, however, are charging so much for so many banks, and agreed 
to put them out and have an account started wherever the bank is placed, 
and in that way there has been a great deal of fraud practised. Mr. Tater 
in his paper did not touch on that subject, because the bankers of Chicago, 
the Savings banks, have positively and absolutely refused to push that kind 
of business. 

Won. FELSINGER, President New York Savings Bank, New York city: The 
very fact of our being here shows that we believe in organization, and in the 
State of New York we have an organization of State Savings banks that takes 
a great interest in legislation affecting those institutions, and I, therefore, 
beg to offer this resolution which I will read: 

Whereas, The State association of Savings banks, as existing in several States, 
have proved most beneficial to their interests, and helpful to their depositors by 
representing them before their respective legislatures in the consideration of bills 
affecting their interests, and in bringing bank officials together for the discussion 
of the many subjects of special interest to them; therefore be it 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the organizing of State associations of Savings 
banks in every State and Territory of the Union having Savings banks, and that 
we pledge our individual effort to further this object. 

I, therefore, move that this resoiution be adopted. 

Mr. HAty: I second the motion, and I call attention to the fact that at 
our meeting held in New Orleans a year ago a similar resolution was adopted. 
If nothing has been done in the matter since then, I think we and every one 
of us should give this resolution our hearty support, and endeavor to do 
everything possible to foster a saving spirit amongst our people. 

C. M. Preston, Cashier Hamilton Trust and Savings Bank, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: I want to say a few words in relation to the States taking up this 
matter as an association, and I don’t know of any better way of bringing 
the matter to the attention of the people than by recounting the experiences 
that we have had in the State of Tennessee. 

At every meeting of the Legislature of that State, we have vicious laws 
introduced by ignorant legislators, endeavoring to regulate the State banks 
and the Savings banks. It requires a good deal of effort upon the part of 
the State association to keep down these vicious measures, and we need the 
assistance that the adoption and the pushing of this resolution will give us. 
Individual banks, themselves, are indifferent, and the casual legislator thinks 
he ought to do something for us, and consequently he introduces some kind 
of a measure. If we were prepared and organized in the different States, 
and recognized as a body, we would be consulted about such matters as this, 
and laws would not be passed against the interest of a Savings bank and the 
Savings banks depositors. 

I heartily favor this resolution, and I trust that it will be passed; and 
I hope each and every one will use his best efforts to bring about the organi- 
zation of such an association so that we can regulate these laws ourselves. 

If the Savings bank officials cannot suggest a few wholesome laws for 
the government of Savings banks, they ought not to be officials of such in- 
stitutions; and I trust that this resolution will receive the hearty sympathy 
and support of all. 
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L. H. Dinkins, Cashier Algiers Savings Bank, New Orleans: I would 
like to ask for some information. Is it contemplated that the State shall 
organize and have separate conventions? 

Mr. FELSINGER: The idea is that each State shall have its organization 
representing a large number of people and this will give it great power in the 
Legislature through the people. They should meet once a year, and each 
Savings bank organization should work in its own State, each State having 
its own organization, of course. 

Mr. DINKINS: That, of course, would mean the State organizations, and 
the national organization also. Do I understand that the national organiza- 
tion would be allied with the State organizations? 

Mr. FELSINGER: Yes. The Savings Banks Association of the State of New 
York has, however, nothing to do with this association whatever. They simply 
send a delegate to this convention. This resolution is recommending this to 
all the States, an organization similar to the organization in New York State. 

Mr. TUTTLE: Speaking to the resolution, I will say that we have an or- 
ganization of Savings banks in the State of Connecticut. There are about 
ninety Savings banks, and from sixty to seventy of them belong to this or- 
ganization. I can assure you that this organization helps us very mucb. 
We meet once or twice a year, get together, discuss plans, rates of interests, 
bonds and mortgages, and things that we ought to do; and also, when bills 
come up in the Legislature, a committee is appointed to look after that matter. 
When bills are introduced in the Legislature, this association looks after 
them, and tries to see that no bills go through the Legislature excepting 
such as will protect the Savings banks and the depositors. We find that it 
works very well, and every State should have an organization of that kind. 

The resolution introduced by Mr. Felsinger was thereupon adopted. 

THE CHAIRMAN: The next order of business is the election and the instal- 
lation of officers. We are now open for nominations. 

Mr. PRESTON: For the office of chairman, I name Mr. A. C. Tuttle, Treas- 
urer of the Naugatuck Savings Bank, of Naugatuck, Conn. For vice-chair- 
man, I name Mr. William Felsinger, President New York Savings Bank, of 
New York city. For the three members of the executive committee, I name 
Mr. P. Leroy Harwood, Treasurer Mariners’ Savings Bank, New London, 
Conn.; Mr. E. Quincy Smith, Vice-President Union Savings Bank, Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Mr. Fred Heinz, President Farmers and Mechanics’ Savings 
Bank, Davenport, Ia. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Are there any other nominations? (After a pause.) 
As there is but one ticket in nomination, we will entertain a motion that 
the secretary cast the ballot for these gentlemen as nominated. 

The motion was duly made and seconded that the secretary cast the 
baliot for the nominations as made, and carried. 

Mr. HANHART: Mr. Chairman, I have, according to this resolution, cast 
a ballot as follows: 

For chairman, Mr. A. C. Tuttle; for vice-chairman, Mr. William Fels- 
inger, and for the three members of the executive committee, Mr. P. Leroy 
Harwood, Mr. E. Quincy Smith, and Mr. Fred. Heinz. 

THE CHAIRMAN: I therefor declare the gentlemen elected. 

Gentlemen, it gives me pleasure to introduce to you Mr. A. C. Tuttle, 
Treasurer of the Naugatuck Savings Bank, of Naugatuck, Conn., whom we 
have just elected chairman of this association. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tuttte: Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Convention—Thanking 
you most heartily for the honor you have conferred upon me by electing 
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me chairman of this body for the coming year, I wish to say that I shall 
endeavor to perform the duties imposed upon me to the very best of my ability. 

There is one word that I wish to say to you, and that is that I hope we 
may receive the co-operation of all the members. We get together only once 
a year, visit each other, discuss matters, hear papers read; and I would like 
to say that if during the year any member of the association has any topic 
that he would like to have discussed, that I am sure the executive commit- 
tee would be very glad to have such topics sent in to them some time during 
the year, and we would then endeavor to find one who will write a paper 
on the subject that will be interesting to all. We ought to have more mem- 
bers. You will remember the trouble we had in New Orleans last year in 
getting any organization. This year we have a great many more, and I 
am very much pleased to see it. We have now about five hundred members, 
and I hope that next year that number will be doubled, and when you meet 
next year we will see a great many more than are present here. I thank 
you heartily for the honor conferred upon me. 

Mr. Oris: I would like to offer a resolution of thanks to the retiring 
officers for the services rendered during their term of office; and I, therefore, 
offer such a resolution, and make the motion that it do pass. 

The motion was duly seconded, the question put, and carried. 

Mr. PARKER: Mr. President, I wish to make a suggestion. We know that 
the author of a paper who is familiar with it is likely to throw a little more 
spirit and emphasis into the reading of it than where the paper is read by 
proxy. In many official bodies with which I am connected, we find it neces- 
sary to appoint an official reader, and I would suggest that the officers of 
the association hereafter take that matter into consideration, so that in going 
from city to city and suffering the disadvantages of the poor acoustic prop- 
erties of the building in which we meet, that we may have an official reader. 
He can be chosen in whatever city we come into, and then we can hear every 
paper read with distinctness. We travel long distances and we have had ad- 
mirable papers presented to-day, but we have not heard them perfectly. Itisa 
long time to wait for them to be printed, and I make the suggestion without 
expecting any action to be taken upon it. 

Mr. TUTTLE: I can assure you that the question will be considered by the 
executive committee. 

Mr. LATIMER: I just want to emphasize what Mr. Parker has said, for I 
know that he takes a great interest in the work of the Savings banks and in 
their association. I quite agree with him. 

THE CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, I now declare this convention adjourned. 
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Blum, August, Asst. Cas. First Nat. 


Bank, Chicago, Ill. 











Backus, C. D., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
New York, N. Y. 

Brown, J. Daizel, Mer. Cal. ~ D. and 
Trust Co., San "Francisco, Cal 

Babcock, P. S., Trust Officer ‘Colonial 
Trust Co., New York City 

Brokaw, C. S., Cas. Gem. Nat. Bank, 
Kansas City, Kan. 

Berbecker, E. N., Pres. Arlington Hts. 
State Bank, Arlington Heights, Ill. 
Bender, D. A., Dir, Washoe Co. Bank, 

Reno, Nev. 
Backus, M. F., Pres. Wash. Nat. Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 


Campbell, S. S., Asst. Cas. Merchants’ 
Nat. Bank, New York. 

Clough, lL. Dir. Central Sav. Bank, 
Akron, 

Crane, A. A., Cas. Nat. Bank of Com., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Curtis, G. M., Vice-Pres. City Nat. 
Bank, Clinton, Ia. 

Cayot, G. A., Asst. Cas. State Bank, 
Westphalia, "Kan. 

Caramony, Cyrus W., Cas. Sav. and 


Loan Society, San Francisco 

Carpy, Chas., Pres. French- Ammertenn 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Close, G. W., Cas. Berlin Heights Bank- 
ing Co., Berlin Heights, O. 

Ganiathasm, D. F., Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, San Diego, Cal. 

Chesney, S., Vice-Pres. St. Joseph Stock 
Yards Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

Conover, Samuel S., Vice-Pres. 
Nat. Bank, New York City. 

Chamberlain, Edwin, Sec. and Vice-Pres. 
Alamo Nat. Bank, San Antonio. 

Cunningham, W. T., Pres. Com. T. and 
. Bank, Danville, Til. 

Christopher, John G., Dir. Nat. Bank of 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Cannon, Frank, Pres. Exchange Bank, 
First Nat. Bank, 


Irving 


Glendive, Mont. 
Chaffey, Geo., Pres. 
Ontario, Cal. 


Curless, Arthur E., Prop. Curless Bank, 
Swayzee. Ind. 
Cogeess. EK. H., Cas. Bank of Sparta, 
s. 


Castleman, Stanley J., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Riverside, Cal. 

Cofer, S. R., Sec. Int. Banking Corp., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Clark, M. H., Chautauqua Co. Trust Co., 
Jamestown, Y 
Oliphant, 


T. W., Dir. First Nat. Bank, 
Madisonville, Texas. 
(‘hapman, E. C., Cas. Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Nat. Bank, Columbus, Miss. 
Culbertson, Giffen, Pres. Com. State 
Bank, Long Island, Kan. 

Carter, J. P., Pres. Nat. Bank of Com., 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 

Castle, C. S.. Pres. Dawson State Bank, 
Chicago. Ill. 

Caine, Wm. C., Asst. Cas. Bank of Com. 
N. A. Cleveland, O. 

Chase, Aa, CO Mountain Grove Bank, 
Mountain Grove, Mo. 

Clark, Walter A., Cas. Bank of Moun- 

_ tain View, Mountain View, Cal. 

Carr, H. C., Cas. First Nat. Bank, Por- 
terville, Cal. 


Cox, J. Elwood. “—. Com. Nat. Bank, 
High Point, N. 

Castle, C. S., Cas. Federal T. and S. 
Bank, Chicago 

Cambell, Aion ’b.., Asst. Cas. Hanover 
Nat. Bank, New York City. 

Curtis, Alfred H., Cas. Nat. Bank of 


North America, ‘New York City 
Clark, Kenneth, Pres, Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn 
Cornelius, R. E. , "Asst. Cas. Second Nat. 
Bank, Youngstown, 
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Charters, H. F., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Eureka, Cal. 

Clarkson, James B., Sec. and Treas. Se- 
oad T. and S. D. Co., Wilmington, 


Cc 

Clough, Wm. S., Mer. F. S. Moseley Co., 
Chicago, Il. 

Castleman, Stanley J., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Riverside, Cai. 

Crim, M. R., Dir. ‘First Nat. Bank, Gal- 
ion, 

Crampton, R. L., Asst. Cas. Nat. Bank 
of the Republic, Chicago, II. 

(‘arter, Mord., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Danville, Ind, 

Condit, Thomas K., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Beardstown, Ill. 

Crankshaw, John T., Tr. Frankford R. 
E. T. and S. D. Co., Philadelphia. 

Crawford, R, A., Pres. "Valley Nat. Bank, 
Des Moines, lowa. 

(‘ameron, John H., Cas. Nat. Bank of 
Republic, Chicago, Ill. 

Citizens’ State 


(handler, C. Q., Pres. 
Bank, Medicine Lodge, Kan 
Pres. Wellinaion Nat. Bank, 
Wellington, Kan. 
Third Nat. 


(‘arr, F. E., 

Cooke, J. R., Asst. 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

(Cohen, Benj. I., Pres. Portland Trust 
Co. of Geanen, Portland, Ore. 

Culver, D. S., Cas. No. German Amer. 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

Castleman, Stanley J., Cas. Riverside 
First Nat. Bank, Riverside, Cal. 


Cas. 


Cooper, W. G., Cas. First Nat. Bank of 
Hawaii, Hololulu. 
Cooke, Thornton, Asst. Tr. Fidelity 


Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 

Clarkson, Jas. B., See. and Treas. Se- 
curity Trust and S. D. Co., Wilming- 
ton, Del. 

Coffin, W. K., Vice-Pres. and Cas. Eau 
Claire Nat. ‘Bank, Eau Claire, Wis. 
Conklin, S. W., Dir. Patchogue Bank, 

Patchogue, N. } 2 
Carroll, Edward, Cas. Leavenworth Nat. 
Bank, Leavenworth, an. 

Cowgill, L. I., Cas. San Francisco Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco, al. 

Cromwell. David, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
White Plains, N. Y. 

Cutting, Francis, Vice-Pres. Amer. Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 

Crowell, Wm., Cas. Miami Co. Nat. 
Bank, Paola, Kan. 

Connell, W. McB., Teller Oakland Sav. 
and Trust Co., Pittsburg. 

Drake, L., Cas. Merchants’ Nat. Bank, 
Omaha, Neb. 

Dee, Thomas D.. Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Ogden, Utah. 


Dobson, A.. Banker, Bank of Ottawa, 
Ottawa, Kan. 
Davenport, Wm. B., Treas. People’s 


Trust Co., Brooklyn, | i! 4 
WwW. F., Asst. Cas. Phoenix Nat. 


Dodge, 
Bank, Phoenix, Ariz. 

Donald, George, Pres. Yakima Nat. 
Bank, Yakima. Wash. 

Dinkins, Lynn H., Cas. Algiers Sav. 


Bank, New Orleans, La. 
Dinkins, James, Asst. Cas. Bank of Jef- 
ferson, Gretna, La. 
Douglass, F. M., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Cas. 


Covina, Cal. 

Duncan, Stuart, Asst. La Salle 
State Bank, La Salle, Ill. 

De Long, Paul A., Cas. New First Nat. 
Bank, np ate 


Davis, Wm. Sec. and Treas. Savan- 
nah Trust Co. Savannah, Ga. 

Davis, N. A., Cas. Bank of Milton, Mil- 
ton, Ore. 


Donaldson, Wm. A., Pres. South Lorain 
Sav. Co., Lorain, 
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Deckman, W. J., Cas. Bank of Dinuba, 
Dinuba, Cal. 
Davis, C. L., Exch. Teller, S. F. Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
Duncan, John L., Cas. Bank of Camp- 
bell, Campbell, Cal. 
Dixon, Pres. First Nat. Bank, Coon 
Rapids, Ia. 
Dismukes, n F., Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, St. Augustine, 
Devlin, W. H , 
York City. 
Doolittle, R. A., Federal Bank of New 
, New York City 
Drake, D. K., Mer. Harvey Fisk & Sons, 
New York City. 
Dougherty. J. L., Asst. Cas. Commer- 
cial Bank, Liberty, Mo. 
Davis, Warren J., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Marinette, Wis. 
Dennis, H. R., Pres. Sioux Falls Sav. 
Bank, Sioux Falls, Ss. 
First Nat. 


Eakin, Vice-Pres. 
Bank, Eugene, Ore. 

Emerson, Guy L. V., Asst. Cas. Mercan- 
tile Bank, Pueblo, Col. 

Eaton, Thos. Bales _ Chapman Nat. 
Bank, Portland, 

Eagerton, M. W., Pres. Citizens’ Nat. 

Bank, “hilteotiie, a 


English W., First Nat. Bank of Bara- 
00 ris. 
Ellenberger, A. ‘a Vice-Pres. S. and L. 


Co., Cleveland 
First Nat. Bank, 


Eccles, David, “a 
Ogden, Utah. 

Eagner, Frederick W., Sec. and Treas. 
Fidelity Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 

Eoff, A., Cas. Boise City Nat. Bank, 
Boise, Idaho. 

Evans, W. H., Sec. and Treas. Dime Sav. 

Cas. 


Bank, Akron, O. 

Bitinge’ Chas. S., Traders’ Nat. 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

English, J. R., Cas. Citizens’ Bank, Val- 
lejo, Cal, 

Elliott, J. M., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Los ‘Angeles, Cal. 

Maver, a Pres. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 

Eberhardt, Fred F., Asst. Cas. Nat. 
Bank of Amer., Salina, Kan. 

Edmonds, J. R., Vice-Pres. and Cas. Nat. 
Bank of Com., Baltimore, Md. 

Emerick, E. c.. Treas. Susquehanna T. 

d S. D. Co., Wiliamsport, Pa. 

Edwards, C. H., Vice-Pres. Trinity Co. 
Bank, Weaverville, 1. 

Evarts, Chas. D., Sec.-Treas. Produce 
Exchg. Banking Co., Cleveland, O. 
Edwards, J. L., Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 

Bank, ‘Burlington, la, 
Com. Bank, 


Edwards, Geo. S., Pres. 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

Eastwick, P. Jr., Cas. Int. Banking 
Corp., San RM Ay 

Eisenmayer, J. C., Cas. Trenton Bank, 
Trenton, IIl. 

Fallis, W. S., Pres. Nat. Bank of Com., 
Garnett, Kan. 

Fredericks, B. H., Cas, Prescott Nat. 
Bank, Prescott, Ariz. 

Fairbanks, F. S., Cas, Bank of Hueneme, 
Hueneme, Cal. 

Fishburn, Jermins B., Vice-Pres. and 
ae Nat. Exchange Bank, Roanoke, 


Fla. 
Cas. Jefferson Bank, New 


a. 

Felsinger, Wm., Pres. New York Sav. 
Bank, New York City. 

Farley, Pains B., Cas. M. & P. Farley 
Nat. Bank, Montgomery, Ala. 

Furth, J., Pres. Puget Sound Nat. Bank, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Flieth, H. G., Cas. Nat. German-Amer. 
Bank, Wasau, Wis. 

Fagan, Jas. J., Vice-Pres. Amer. Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco, Cal. 
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Fonda, H. B., Asst. Cas. Nat. Bank of 
Com., New York City. 

Frame, Andrew J., Pres. Waukesha Nat. 
Bank, Waukesha, Wis. 

Foster, Hon. Chas, D., Dir. Wyoming 
Nat. Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Fairley, A. D., Teller State Bank, Hol- 
ton, Kan. 

Fletcher, H. S., Cas. Bank of Watson- 
ville, Watsonville, Cal. 

Fitzpatrick, Jno. W., Asst. Cas. Dono- 
hue-Kelly Banking Co., San Francisco. 

Faxon, Isaac Dir. Lorain Co. Bank- 
ing Co., Elyria, O. 

Farrell, Chas. L., Vice-Pres. Fort Dear- 
born Nat. Bank, Chicago, Ill 

Farnsworth, Louis H., Cas. Walder 
Bros.’ Bank, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Fraser, P. B., Pres. Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Stocktun, Cal. 

Ficken, Jno. F., Pres. South Carolina 
L. and T. Co., Charleston, S. C. 

Frank, Gus., Pres. First Nat. Bank, Pe- 
tersbureg, Ind. 
*', L. E., Rec. Teller Cal. S. D. and 
Trust Co., San Francisco. 
Foster, Hon. Chas. D., Dir. 
Nat. Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa. 
Foster, Parks, Pres. Lorain Co. Banking Co.. 
Elyria, O. 

Floersch, J. B.. Cas. Union Nat. Bank, 
Manhattan, Kan 

Fahey, Peter a of Fahey & Co., Cleve- 
land, O. 

Finney, R. P., Asst. Cas. Old Nat. Bank, 
Oshkosh, Wis, 

Finley, J. B., Pres. Fifth Nat. Bank, 
Pittsburg, Pa. 

Ford, J. C., Dir. Hackley Nat. Bank, 
Muskegon, Mich. 

Foster, C,. D., Dir. Wyoming Nat. Bank, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa. 

Field, Scott, Vice-Pres. Merchants’ Sav. 
Bank, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wyoming 


Flanagan, . Hikes Cas. Wyoming Nat. 
Bank, Wilkesbarre, Pa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fletcher, John G., wees. German Nat. 
Fraser, John D., Cas. Menenauhela Nat. 
Bank. Pittsburg. Pa. 
Co., Winston-Salem, N. 
Fancher, E. R., Asst. Cas. ‘Union Nat. 
Evans, H. D., Cas. 
Bonne Terre, Mo. 
Euclid Park 
Nat. Bank, Cleveland, O. 
Fitton, Saml. , Pres. First Nat. Bank. 
Glenn, John F., Cas. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Nat. Bank 
Helena, Mont. 
Graham, Jas. M., Pres. First Nat. Bank. 
Gunther, F. T., Vice-Pres. Nat. Deposit 
Bank, Owensboro, Ky : ;, 
sank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
Graham, Cas. Wm. Stocking & 
Griswold, Stephen M., Pres. Union Bank, 
Brooklyn, we 
R. G. 
Investmt. Ce.. ,- a Wash 
Gregg, W., Jr., Asst. Cas. Crocker- Wool- 
Greenbaum, Sig., Mgr. London T. and A. 
Bank, San Francisco 
Peoria, 
Green, Harry T. S., Sub. Mgr. London, 


Farrand, J. 8. Jf., Dir. Com. Nat. Bank, 
Bank, Little Rock, 
Fries, F. H., Pres. Wachovia L. and ‘I. 
Bank, Cleveland, O. 
Lead Belt Bank, 
Farnsworth, C. E., Cas. 
Hamilton, 
Merchants’ Nat 
Gould, N. J., Cas. Amer. 
Gainesville, Fla. 
Geery, Ww. B., Cas. St. "Paul Nat. 
Ww. P., 
co... Rochelle, Ill. 
Gammell, R. G., Mer Gammel! 
worth Nat. Bank, San Francisco. 
Gallender, Eliot, Pres. Dime Sav. Bank, 
Paris and Amer. Bank, San Francisco. 











Gebelin, Jos., Cas. Bank of Baton Rouge, 
Baton Rouge, . 

Graves, J. T., ex-Dir. Medina Co, Nat. 
Bank, Medina, O. 

3 , Asst. Cas. Hibernia Sav. 
Bank, Portland, e. 

Gundelfinger, L., ae, : of Central 


California, Fresno, Cal 
Wil ‘liam, ay Old Second Nat. 


George, 
Bank, Aurora, . 

Gond, J. W., Dir, Colusa Co. Bank, Co- 
lusa, Cal, 

Gleason, Albert M., e-Pres. and 


Vic 
Treas. Taunton Safe Deposit and Trust 
Co., Taunton, Mass. 


Gallup, M. J., Pres. Mount Jewett Bank, 
Mt. Jewett, Pa. 
Gilkeson, E. M., Cas. pueene Nat. Bank, 


Parkersburg, 

Gano, Gazzam, | An ‘Central Safe and 
Trust Co., Cincinnati, 

Gracey, R., Pres. Merced ‘Security Sav. 
Bank , Merced, 

Gorgas, Wm. A? Cae, 
Bank, Harrisburg, Pa, 

G. W., Pres. Franklin Bank, St. 


Harrisburg Nat. 


Garrels, 
Louis, Mo. 

Geoghegan, J., Dir. Utah Nat. Bank, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Georgeson, i Cas. Humboldt Co. 
Bank, Eureka, Cal. 

GagSen, Alex., Vice-Pres. Sacramento 


nk. Sacramento, Cal, 

ein. Joseph H., Trus. Miners’ Sav. 
Bank, Pittston, Pa. 

Goodall, Edwin, Vice-Pres. Bank of Dis- 
count, New York City. 

Hansl, ‘Arthur, Banker, New York City. 

Hawkins, T. S.. Pres. Bank of Hollister, 
Hallister, ‘Cal. 

Huston, J. P., Cas. Wood & Huston’s 
Bank, Marshall, Mo. 

Hogan, John M., Cas. Germania Bank, 
Savannah, Ga. 

Hobson, C. B., Asst. Cas. Mutual Sav. 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Hamilton, John L., Cas. and Vice-Pres. 
Hamilton & Cunningham Bank, Hoop- 
erton, Ill. 

Hartley, Geo. S., Pres. ee State 
Bank, Arkansas City, A 

Hickman, J. O., Cas. First’ Nat. Bank, 
Hanford, Cal. 

Hillyer, L. P., Nat. Bank, 
Macon, Ga. 
Hurff, Wm. K., Treas. Security Trust 

Co., Camden, 'N J. 

Heller, Geo., 
boygan, Wis. 

Hutchinson, Henry E., Pres., 
Bank, Br oklyn, N 

Hammer, Alfred, Dir. ‘Valley Nat. Bank, 
Des Moines, Ta. 

Henrice, Wm. C., Cas. Inter-State Nat. 
Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 

Hollis, ‘Thomas, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
McCloud, Okla. 

Hall, O. H., Vice- we, Central Trust 
Co., San Francisco, 

Hornaday, ‘—_o~ Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Fort Scott, 
Huff, S., Pres. Bank of San Leandro, 

San Leandro, Cal. 

Hazard, L. H., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 

Coquille, Ore. 


Hall, Frank M., Mer. U. S. Fidelity and 
Guaranty Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Heeran, George A., Pres. aes Sav. 
Bank, Grand Rapids, ic 

Holley, J. M., State ‘Bank, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

> John T., Cas. Mahoney Nat. 
Bank, Youngstown, q 

Holt, G. V., Mer. Canadian Bank of 
Commerce. Seattle, Wash. 

Harkinson, R., Cas. Bank of 
Antioch, Cal. 


a) 


Cas. Amer. 


Cas. German Bank, She- 
Brooklyn. 


Cas. 


Antioch, 
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Howell, Francis G., Vice-Pres. Camden 
Nat. Bank, Camden, N. J. 
Hark, Frank J., Asst. Cas. Cleveland 
Nat. Bank, Cleveland, Tenn. 


Harris, Jno. W., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Nortonville, Kan. 

Henrich, Geo. A., Rep. Lafayette Nat. 
Bank, Cincinnati, 

Hill, Calviness, Teller State Nat. Bank, 
Cleveland, O. 

Head, Joseph C., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Latrobe. Pa. 

Hansen, C. S., Cas. Castana Sav. Bank, 
Castana, IIl. 

aw S. B., Pres. ~ ‘trae City B. and 
, .» San Jose, 

owned. A. Wandele. Cas. Conway, 
Gordon & Garnett Nat. Bank, Fred- 
erickskurg, Va. 
Hall, Edward L., Dir. Trust Co., James- 
town, N. Y. 
Hazeltine, W. E., Dir. Bank of Arizona, 
Prescott, Ariz. 

Havens, J. W., Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Berkeley, Cal. 

Harris, David J., Cas. Pullman L. and 
S. Bank, Chicago, Il. 

Hamilton, Geo. H., Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Watseka, IIl. 

Hartley, J. P., ie Scene Exchange 
Bank, Stockton, M 

Heartwell, Se Ee Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Long Beach, Cal. 

Hardy, Caldwell, Pres. Norfolk Nat. 
Bank, Norfolk, Va. 
Heinz, Fred, Pres. Farmers and Me- 
chanics’ Sav. Bank, Davenport, Ia. 
Henderson, Dr. J. M., Cas. Sacramento 
Bank, Sacramento, C Cal. 

Hough, James H., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Stockton, a 

Hale, Chas. Cas. Bank of San Lean- 
dro, San me Cal. 

Harrison, Chas. J., Pres. Somerset Co. 
Nat. Bank, Somerset, Pa. 

Hall, F. A., Cas. Grand Rapids Sav. 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Hierron, Joseph A., Partner, 
& Co., Monongahela, Pa. 


Alexander 


Hemming, C. L., Cas. El Paso Nat. 
Bank, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Hemphill, R. W., Cas. Ypsilanti Sav. 
Bank, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

Holliday. W. H., Cas. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Haviland, Chas. C., Dir. First Nat. 


Bank, White Plains, 

Hills, Lewis S., Pres. Deseret Nat. Bank, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Hale, . A., Cas. Bank of Martinez, 
Martinez, Cal. 

Hays, Kaufman, Vice-Pres. Euclid Park 
Nat. Bank, Cleveland, O. 

Hatch, H. R., Dir. Euclid Park Nat. 
Bank, Cleveland, 
Hertley, Arthur, Sec. Northern Trust 

Co., Chicago, Il. 


Heely, A. V., Asst. Sec. Farmers’ L. 


and T. Co., New York City 
Johnson, W. P., Vice-Pres. "Sense Bank, 
Randolph, Kan 


Jansen, Jesse. Tres. Reedley State Bank, 

Reedley, Cal. 

Jacobs, L. M., been Arizona Nat. Bank, 
ucson, Ariz 

Jennings, J. J., ’ Cas. City Deposit Bank, 
Columbus, O. 

Jamison, Chas. W., Pres. Southern Bank, 
Fulton, Mo. 

Jewell, L. L., Cas. Grant’s Pass Bank- 

ing and Trust Co., Grant’s Pass, Ore. 


Judson, Frank P.. Cas. Bankers’ Nat. 
Bank, Chicago, IIl. 
Johnson, V. E.. Pres. State Bank, Ran- 


dolph. Kan. 
Jones. Homer E.. Pres. 
Bank, Bristol, Va. 


Dominion Nat. 
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Jcnes, A. B., Cas. S. W. Nat. Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Jackson, Henry S., Maddox, Rucker 
Banking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

ebes, C. S., ‘Pres. Amer. Nat. Bank, 

Kansas City, Mo 


Jehnson, C. J., Cas. Bank of Donovan, 
onOveR. Til. 

Rep. First Nat. Bank, 

Nat. Park 


ity 
on, A, Vice- Pres. Girard Trust 
Co., Philadelphia, 
Jones, P C., Vice- Mety Bank of Hawaii, 
Honolulu, "H. a 
Kwueck, F. H., Sec. + ed Bank of 
Concordia, Concordia, 
Kunland, Dir. Winatess Reserve 
Nat. Bank, Ne ae. . 
Kirchner .. Cas. German-Amer. 
Bank, Detroit Mich 
., Cas. Bankers’ Nat. Bank, 


Asst. 
Bank, Reedsburg, Wis. 
Kimball, F. M., Cas. Hartington Nat. 
Bank, Hartington, Neb. 
Kennedy, . H., Asst. Cas. Com. Nat. 
Bank, Ss ep ae: O. 
, Asst. Cas. Bank of Oregon 


ty, Ore 

King, Frank P., Asst. Cas. Wells, Fargo 
& Co. Bank, San Francisco. 

Kettenbach, W. F., Pres. Lewiston Nat. 
Bank, Lewiston, Idaho. 

King, Homer S., Pres. Wells, Fargo & 
Co. Bank, San Francisco, ‘al. 

Kasten, Frank, Second Vice- Pres. Wis- 
consin Nat. Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kasten, Walter, Teller Wisconsin Nat. 
Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Kempf, R., Pres. Farmers and Mechan- 
ics’ Bank, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Kroos, Julius, Cas. Bank of Sheboygan, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

Keck, C. M., Vice-Pres. Citizens’ Nat. 
Bank, Washington, Ia. 

Kenny. R. W., Cas. Broadway Banking 
and Trust Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Knox, Frank, Pres. Nat. Bank of the Re- 
public, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

K Lewis. Cas. Bank of Oakdale, Cal. 

Bank of Com., San 


1. 
. C., Second Vice-Pres. Fi- 
delity Trust Co., Tacoma, Wash. 
Keck, C. M. Cas. Allentown Nat. 


W., 
Bank, Allentown, Pa. 
Kinamon, R. L., Sec.-Treas. Ill. State 
_Trust Co., East St. Louis, Ill. 
Braddock Nat. 


Bank, Pa. 

Kutren, Alfred, Dir. Farmers’ Nat. Bank, 
Fresno, Cal. 

Kaile, Nathan H., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
New Windsor, Md. 

Kline, G. W., Cas. Crocker-Woolworth 
Nat. Bank, San Francisco. 

Kingsbury, . J., Pres. Farmers and 
Merchants’ Bank, Tempe, Ariz 

Kee. O. B.. Pres. National Exchg. Bank, 

Ww eatherford, Okla. 

Lane, P. F., Cas. Scandinavian-Amer. 

Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

Lane, V., Vice-Pres. Nat. Exchange 
ay Dallas, Tex. 

Latimer, Fred E.. Bank of E. Latimer & (o. 


Delavan, Wis. 
. First Nat. Bank, 


Lyon, 
Mandan. N. D. 

Lincoln, Henry P., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Santa Barbara, Cal. 

mawson, Geo. E., Cas. People’s Sav. 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Lewis, Geo W., Paying Teller Cal. Safe 
Dep. and Trust Co., San Francisco. 


Jam Wm. F., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cas. Reedsburg 


Pres. 


; Mills, Jesse C., 
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Livingstone, W., Pres. Dime Sav. Bank, 
Detroit, Mich, 

Leland, Frank B., Pres. Detroit United 
Bank, Ltd., ee Mich. 

wee, Arthur, "Asst. Cas. Férst Nat. Bank, 
Newport News, Va. 

Lee, G A., Cas. Triumph Exchange 
Bank, Triumph, 

Lilienthal Joseph i? Acct. Anglo-Cal. 
Ba San Francisco 

L'Engle, J. C., Pres. State Bank of Flor- 
ida, Jacksonville, Fla, 

Lobb, Ha W., Gen. Agt. Amer. Surety 
Co. e ew York. 

Lillis, C., Pres. First Nat. Bank, Oro- 
ville, oh 

Lowenberg, A. J., Pres. City and County 
Bank, San Francisco 

Lee, Arthur, Asst. Cas, First Nat. Bank. 
Newport News, 

Lee, P. J.. Pres. Citizens’ State Bank, 
Dubuque, 

Lipman, F. Cas. Wells, Fargo & Co. 
Bank, San _ a 
Lowry, Robert J., Pres. 

Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 
Levis, _ Vice-Pres, Producers’ Bank, 
Visalia, "Cal. 
Lion, L., Pres. Commercial & Sav. Bank, 
San Jose, Cal. 
Lindburg, John R., Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg, Kan 
Lathrop, R. P., Dir. Bank of Hollister. 
Hollister, cal, 
Lewis, J, — Cas. Nat. Bank of 
om., st ‘Loui 
Lester, A. G., = Farwell & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Locke, Geo. D., a Officer U. S. Trust 
St. Louis, Mo. 
@ _ Gallatin Nat. Bank, 


o 
J. D., Chiet Teller Wells, Far- 
Co. Bank, Portland, Ore. 
Lane, M. B., Pres. Citizens’ Bank, Sa- 
vannah, Ga. 
Lewis, Geo. A., Pres. Tees Nat. 
Bank, Naugatuck, nn. 
). HL & Co. Bank- 


Latimer, N. H., 
, Cas. East Side Bank, Port: 


Lowry Nat. 


Mer 

ing Corp.. Scnitle, Wash 

Lyons, 
land, Ore. 

Lynch, James K., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
San Francisco, 

Langdon, E. W., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Albany, Ore. 

Lewis, G. E., Cas. First Nat. Bank, Tal- 
lahassee, Fla. 

Latimer, G. Byron, Sec. 
Inst., New York City 

Mulligan, E. W., Cas. Second Nat. Bank, 
beer Pa. 

Mitchell, S., Cas. Producers’ Bank, Visa- 
lia, Cal 

McCornick, W. J., McCornick & Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Miles, Jno. E., Asst. Cas. Wells, Fargo 
& Co. Bank, San Francisco. 

Mackay. M. F., Cleveland Trust Co., 
Cleveland, , 

ere, C. H., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Santa Paula, Ca 1. 

MeCulloch: J. F., Pres. New Albany Nat. 
Bank. New Albany, Ind 


Irving Sav. 


Patchogue 
Bank, Patchogue, N. Y. 

Medlar, James A., Treas. Schuylkill Tr. 
Co., Pottsville, Pa. 

McCarthy, John, Asst, Cas. Continentai 
Nat. Bank, Chicago. 

McPherson, Geo. L., Alex. McPherson 
Co., Howell, Mich. 

McDonald, Chas., Pres. ~ rc State 
Bank, North Platte, Neb 

Myers, Walter F., Cas. Capital Bank, 
St. Paul, Minn. 











Moss, e.. H., Jr., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Mt. ash 


Meless, W. Z., Asst. Cas. Fourth St. 
Nat. Bank,  hemeggy, ares Pa. 

McKay, A. H., Pres. Central Bank, Santa 
Sextden, Cal. 


Mould, M. H., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Baraboo, Wis 

a, = i Bank of Baraboo, Bara- 
00, 

McAshan, “5. , Cas. South Texas Nat. 


Bank, wR Tex. 
Meeker, Claud, of Meeker Bros., Colum- 


McHenry, O., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Modesto, Cal, 

Musser, D. C., Cas. Bank of Lincoln, 
Lincoln, Cal. 

McKnight, S. P., Cas. Vallejo Commer- 
cial Bank, Vallejo, al. 

Murphy, Vice-Pres. Milwaukee 


a. We 
Nat. Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Mierson, Max. Cas. A. Mierson Banking 
Co., Placerville, Cal. 
McDowell, <A.. Pres. Scotland Neck 
Bank. Scotland Neck, 
Marshall, S. L., Cas. Ipava State Bank, 


Ipava, Ill 

Moulton, B. Vice-Pres. Corn Exchg. 
Nat. Bank, ‘Chicago, Ill. 

McIntosh, A. , Teller Utah Nat. Bank, 
Ogden, Utah. 


McKee. R. H., Hy. Andrews & Co., Fair- 
haven, Wash. 

Mossin, J. G., Vice-Pres. Amer. Nat. 
Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Morrison, F. P., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Redlands, Cal. 

Mills, Chas. B., Cas. People’s T. and S. 
Bank, Clinton, Ia. 

McKee, Y. R., Dir. Capitol Nat. Bank, 


Guthrie, Okla. 
“a, Mer. Chas. H. 


ey. Ernest R., 
May & Co., Clio, Mic 

Melnhedh. * M., Pm ‘Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Marble, H. D., Vice-Pres. Dollar Sav. 
and Banking 'Co., Cleveland, O. 

Morey, J. J., Cas. Pajaro Valley Bank, 
Watsonville, Cal. 

Marble, Jno. M. C., Pres. Nat. Bank of 
California, Los Angeles. Ca 

Mead, Wm., Pres. Central Bank, Los 
Angeles, Cal. 

Morgan, Jno, T., Pres. Citizens’ Bank, 
Grass Valley, Cal. 


Manry, W. F., Cas. Neal Loan and 
Banking Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Mains, W. Vv. Asst. Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Billings, Mont. 

Masterman, Eugene, First Nat. Bank, 
Liberal, Kan. 

Moody, Robert, Cas. Amer. Nat. Bank, 


Everett, Wash. 

May, Ernest H., Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Pasadena, Cal, 

Manny, Walter B., Dir. . ae Nat. 
Bank, Larchmont, N. 

E. Vine- Mees, 


Masterman, E. Kansas 
Nat. Bank, Wichita, Kan. 

Manheim, E. E., Vice-Pres. Farmers’ 
Nat. Bank, Fresno, Cal. 

Moffatt, F. G., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


Denver, Colo. 

Moyer, W. L., Pres. Internat. Banking 
Co., New York City. 

Maye, S. .. Vice-Pres. St. Joseph 
Stock Yards Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 

McGill, David, Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Watseka, Ill. 

Meyer, E. L., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
a age oar Kan. 

McCracken, , Pres. Central Trust Co., 
Camden, N. 

McMates, Geo. W.., Pres. Washoe County 

Rank, Reno, Nev. 
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Moffitt, Wm. Asst, avene. Mercantile 
Trust Co., St. Louis, 
Manly, W H., Cas. Birmingham T. and 


S. Bank. Birmingham, Ala 

Mersick, E. S., Pres. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, New Haven, Conn 

McKeon, John C., Vieo-l vee. Commer- 
cial Nat. Bank, Chicago, IIl. 

Marte, Alex., Jr., Cas. Klamath Co. 

Klamath Falls, Ore 
Mitchell, John R., Vice- Foes. 


p. ‘ 

Miller, Frank, Pres. Nat. Bank D. O. 
Mills & Co., Sacramento, Cal. 

McKee, H. s., Treas. Los Angeles Trust 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 

McCauley, W. F., Cas. Savannah B. and 
=. Gir Savannah, Ga. 

Monfort, F. D., Vice-Pres. Second Nat. 
Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

McComb, Wm. E., Cas. Nat. Exchange 
Bank, Lockport, "'N. 

Marcel, C. L., Vice- Pres. Bank of High- 
land, Highland, Kan. 

Meidell, M., Asst. Cas. Beresford State 
Bank, Beresford, S. D 


Winona 


McAnany, Edwin S., Dir. Commercial 

Nat. Bank, Kansas City, Kan. 

McAlister, J. R., Vice-Pres. Franklin 
Nat. Bank, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Moffitt, T. K., Asst. Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco. 

Nichols, Vernon E., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank of Englewood, Chicago 

Norton, R. E., E. H. ee a & Sons, 

Boston, Mass. 


Newell, Sidney, Cas. Stockton Sav. 
Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

Nesbit, H. A., Vice-Pres. Cecil Nat. 
Bank, Port Deposit, 

Nelly, Edward, Cas. Wood Co. Bank, 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 

Nelson, G. A., Cas. Capitol Nat. Bank, 


Guthrie, Okla. 

Noble, Herbert, of Noble, Moss & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. 

Newhall, Walter S., Pres. Granite Bank- 
ing and Trust Co., Monrovia, Cal. 

Naylor, P., sees. First Nat. Bank, 
Berkeley, Cal 

Nutt, J. R., Sec. Citizens’ S. and T. Co., 
Cleveland, 


Nevins, Wm. J., Loan Dep. First Nat. 
Bank, New York City. 

Newby, Henry, Cas. 
Bank, Pasadena, Cal. 

Neiman, __ x Pres. Bank of White- 
water, Whitewater, Kan 

Otis, Joseph E., Western Trust and Savings 
Bank, Chicago. Til. 

Odenheimer, A. N., Pres. Citizens’ State 
Bank, Eagle Grove, Ia. 

Ohliger, L. P., Pres. Wooster Nat. Bank, 
Wooster, O. 

Orde, Geo. F., Cas. Northern Trust Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Otts, Lee M., Pres. First Nat. Bank, Greens- 
boro, Ala. 

Otey, Paul E., Bkpr. Cal. S. D. and Tr. 
Co., San Francisco. 


Pasadena Nat. 


Overton, Jno. P., Pres. Mav. Bank of 
Santa Rosa, Santa Rosa, Cal. 

O’Connor, Andrew J., tty. Exchange 
Bank, Utica, Il. 

Ochs, Kains, Mer. Can. Bank of 
Commerce, San Francisco. 

Phillips, B. D., Cas, Chautauqua Co. 
Trust Co., Jamestown, 

Peters, Jas., Pres. First Nat» Bank, La- 
trobe, Pa. 

Perry, C. O., Cas. Columbian Banking 


Co., San Francisco, Cal. 

Probasco, H. S8S., Pres. — of Chatta- 
nooga, Chattanooga, Ten 

Pittmar, W. ada Sar Bond Officer Mis- 
sissippi Valley T . Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Mer. Cal. State Bank, 


Pettibone, A. D., Dele te South Cleve- 
land Banking Co., Cleveland, O. 

Porter, Warren R.,. Pres, Pajaro Valley 
Bank, Watsonville, Cal. 

Patterson, Thos. W., Pres. Fresno Nat. 
Bank, Fresno, Cal. 

Parson, James L., Asst. Cas. Chemical 
Nat. Bank, New York City. 

Pinkerton, D. M., Cas. rn City State 


k, Kansas ‘City, 
Bank of "Manhattan Co., 


Pierson, 
G. R., Pres. Bank of Palo 
Alto, Palo Alto, Cal. 
Potter, H. C., Jr., Vice-Pres. State Sav. 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 
Palmtag, Wm ‘Pres. Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Hollister. Cal. 
Patterson, Herbert J., Pres. Amer. Nat. 
Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Patterson, A. H., Cas. Duquesne Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 
Preston, Cc. M., Cas. Hamilton T. and S. 
Bank, oatnneem. Ten 
Phinney, M. M., V PR ay Union Bank, 
Redlands, Cal. 
Page, Calvin, Pres. New Hampshire Nat. 
Bank, Portsmouth, N. H. 
Potter, Edwin A., Pres. Amer, T. and S. 
Bank, Chicago, Til. 
Powers, J. D., Pres. U. S. Trust Co., 


Louisville, a” 
or. ~ ad First Nat. 
n 


Peltier, Geo. W.., 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Perfect, A. 
Bank, fort Wayne, 
Pu ley, Cc. A., Pres. Westchester Co. 
at. Bank, Peekskill, N. Y. 
E. W., Mer, Graves & Purdy, 
Whatcom, Wash. 
A. L., Cas., Owensburg S. B. 
Co., Owensboro, Ky. 
mk ‘Lewis E., Vice-Pres. N. Y. Nat. 
Exchange Bank. New York City. 
oe Edward J., Cas. State Sav., L. 
and T. Co., Quincy, Ill. 
H., Cas. Golden State 
nk, San Francisco 
Pyle, W. R., Cas. Bank of Gilroy, Gilroy, 


Robertson, John D., Asst, Sec. Cal. Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co., San Francisco. 
Rhoades, Herbert A., Cas. People’s Nat. 
Chicago o, Ill. 
Ramsey, Geo. L., Vice-Pres. eten Bank 
and Trust Co., Helena, 
Rho ades, Herbert A., Cas. People’s Nat. 
Bank, Roxbury, Mass 
Rugg, F. W., _— Nat. ’ Rockford Bank, 
Boston, s. 
Robinson, F. W., Cas. 
Bank, Bakersfield, Cal. 
Roberts, E. D., Pres. San Bernardino 
Nat. Bank, San Bernardino 
Rockwell, F. H., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Warren, Pa. 
Rice, E. H., Dir. Exchange Nat. Bank, 
Colorado Springs, Colo 
Rhodes, W., Cas. Lk ooieten Nat. Bank, 
Lewiston, IIl. 
Roberts, F. W., ex-Com. Central Trust 
Co., Cleveland, ‘ 
Rigley, Chas. E., Pres. Owasso Savings 
Bank, Owasso, Mich. 
Robinson, J. N., Asst. Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Clifton, Ariz. 
Runkle, Detmer, Cas. People’s Nat. 
Bank, Hoosick Falls, N. Y. 
— and Planters’ 
Tenn. 
Nat. 


Read, Theodore, 
Bank, Memphis, 

Robinson, A. H.. Vic'-Pres. 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn 

Roth, John, Banker, John Roth Ex- 
change Bank, Ackley, * 

~~. T. M., Cas. an Mateo Bank, 
San Mateo. Cal. 


Producers’ Sav. 


Amer. 
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Rinaman, R, L., Dir. First Nat. Bank, 
East St. Louis, Il. 

Rideout, N. D., Pres. Rideout Bank, 
Marysville, Cal. 

Russell, Andrew, of Dunlap, Russell & 
Co., Jacksonville, Ill. 

Ray, Geo. H., Pres, State Bank, La 
Crosse, Wis. 

Radford, Jos. D.. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
San Jose, Ca 

Rickey, T. B., i State B. and T. 
Co., Carson City, Nev. 

Reynolds, Arthur, Pres. Des Moines Nat. 
Bank, Des Moines, la. 

Reynolds, G. M., Vice-Pres. Continental 
Nat. Bank, Chicago, Ill. 

Runyon, E. W., Pres. Bank of Tehama 
Co., Red Bluff, Cal. 

Reninger, Edward X., Treas. Lehigh Val. 
Trust and 8S. Co., Allentown, Pa. 


Sehmar, R. W., “oo Cas. U. S. Nat. 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 


Smith, Jas. H., Sec.-Treas. People’s 
Sav. Bank and T. Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Starr, Chandler, Cas. "Winnebago Nat. 
Bank, Rockford, Ill. 

Stone, Charles M., Cas. Nat. Bank of 
Pomona, Pomona, Cal. 

Sanborn, Horace R., Indemnity 
Sav. and Loan Co., ‘Clevelan d, 

Smith, Andrew, Asst. Cas. Amer. Nat. 
Bank, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Stecher, Henry W., Sec.-Treas. Pearl] St. 
Sav. and Loan Co., Cleveland, O. 

Smith, Wm. F., Vice-Pres. Dollar Sav. 
Bank, Painesville, O. 

Scully, ‘John $§ ae Diamond Sav. 
Bank, Pittsbure, P 

Stamm, W. P., Cas. Equitable Nat. 
Bank, Cincinnati, 

Sanborn, H. R., Cas. State Nat. Bank, 
Cleveland, O. 

Sherman, John M., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Fremont, QO. 

Shorrock, E., Pres. N. W. T. and S. D. 
Co., Seattle, Wash. 

Sullenberger, S. F., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, Globe, Ariz. 
Swartwout, Richard H. qpurtandt, 
Babcock '& Co., New York C 
Scoville, Louis P., Vice- iy ,—— 
wood Exchange "Bank, Chicago, II. 
Schneider, J. G., Vice-Pres. German- 
Amer. Bank, St. Joseph, Mo. 
Scott, Cas. Security Sav. Bank, 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Sterling, A. A., Cas. People’s Bank, 
ere p>. 
Salisbury, B , Cas, First Nat. Bank, 

= pe AI lily & 
Sager, F., Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, 
New York City. 
Schneider, P. V., Cas. Bank of Com- 
merce, Colum bus, O. 
Smith, Alfred P. Vice-Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Las Vegas, N. 
Smith, 'R. M., Dir. Citizens’ Nat. Bank, 
Washington, Ta. 
Shaw, C. B., Cas. Bank of Cloverdale, 
Cloverdale, Cal. 
Sullivan, J. J., Pres. Central Nat. Bank, 
Cleveland, O. 


Skinner, Geo. A., Cas. Mt. Clemens Sav. 
Bank, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 
Seymour, John A., Cas. Fourth Nat. 
Bank, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Sartori, J. F., Pres. Security Sav. Bank, 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
Nat. Bank, 


Smith, Jas. B., Dir. First 
Pittsburg, Kan, 

Sloper, | Pres. New Britain Nat. 
Bank, New ‘Britain, Conn. 

Sauer, John C.. Cas. Commercial Nat. 
Bank, Zanesville, O. 

Shillaber, C., Cas. Nat. Mechanics’ 
Produce Bank, Portsmouth, . oo 


and 














Sandford, Mont. 8., Vice-Pres. and Cas. 
Geneva Nat. Bank, Geneva, N. Y. 

Swalwell, J. A. Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Everett, Wash. 

Steinweg, W. L., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
North Yakima, Wash. 

Schenck, Jo. F., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Dalles, Ore. 

Sloan, David, Pres. Lonaconing Sav. 
Bank, Lonaconing, 

Soule, C. P., Pres. Bank of Eureka, 
Eureka, Cal. 

Stone, Wesley W., Cas. Bank of Arcata, 
Arcata, Ca 


Schlafly, Aug., Pres. Mo. Tr. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Schlafly, L, A., Sixth Vice-Pres. Mo. Tr. 


o., St. Louis, Mo. 
Stringfellow, W. W., Pres. First Nat. 
a. 
Pres. First Nat. Bank, 


Bank, Anniston, Al 
a. 
Shreve, .. Cas. Farmers and Mer- 
chants’ Bank, Tulare, Cal. 
Sheriff, A. P. ‘Asst. Cas. Harrison Nat. 
Bank, Cadiz, x 
Strohmeyer, Geo. W., Pres. Milwaukee 
Nat. Bank, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Smith, Chas. R., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Menosha, Wis. 
Sharp, H. Cas. Rpchenge Nat. Bank, 
Colorado “Rites Colo 
Sterling, E. T., Cas. " Security State 
ank, San Jose, 
Smithson, J. H., Pres. Washington State 
Rank, Ellensburg, Was 
Scarth, William, Lincoln Co. Bank, To- 
ledo, Ore. 
Saunders, Wm. E. G., 4 Farmers’ 
Sav. Bank, Emmetsburg, I 
Supecy, Herbert H., Sec. Guardian Trust 
- New York City 
Safford, James D., Pres. City Nat. Bank, 
Springfield, Mass 
Skinner, J. H., cat. Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco. 





Smith, Jos. M., Cas. Farmers’ Bank, 
Selma, Cal. 

Spicer, Chas. E., Dir. Southern Bank, 
Fulton Oo. 

Schmick, W arry, Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, . O. 

Siton, F. 8., . Fulton Co. Nat. Bank, 
ER } 4 


Stockbridge, wm. R., Pres. and Mer. 
Bank of Commerce, ‘Everett, Wash. 
Snodgrass, D. S., Cas. and Mer. First 
Nat. Bank, Selma, Cal. 

Sylvester, WwW. W., Pres. Bank of Issa- 
quah, Issaquah, Was 

Cas. Laton State Bank, 


Smith, C. A., 
Laton, al. 

Schively, Cc. . + Cas, First Nat. Bank, 
Oroville, - 

Story, Geo. Cas. Mut. Sav. Bank of 


San | Om San Francisco 

Stone, Edward L., Pres. Century Bank 
and S. D. Co., Roanoke, Va. 

Spence, Jay, Pres. Bank of Oxnard, Ox- 
nard, Cal. 

Symmes, Frank -. eee Central Trust 
Co., San Francis 

Smith, E. Gane. ’ First and Second 
Vice-Pres. Union Sav. Bank, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Smith, E. C., Pres. Bank of E. Cooke 
Smith, Pacific Grove, Cal. 


Stout, nceis H., Vice-Pres. Liberty 
Nat. Bank, New ‘York City. 
Sawyer, Chas. M., Pres. First Nat. 


Bank, Morton, Kan. 
Skelly, John K., Dir. First Nat. Bank, 
McKeesport, Pa. 
She rboro, Andrew. a Italian-Amer. 
an 
Smith, ‘wm. W., Dir, Fallkill Nat. Bank, 
Poughkeepsie, > 2 
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Sawyer, J. T., Pres. Citizens’ Bank, 
Waverley, _ » A 

Slade, Wm. Pres. Nat. Bank of Co- 
lumbus, IR in Ga 

Shaw, W. M., Asst. Cas. Exchange Nat. 
Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

Tietjen, O., Mgr. Bank of Santa 
Maria, Santa Maria, Cal, 

Tisdale, W. L., Acct. Crocker-Wool- 
worth Nat. Bank, San Francisco. 

. me Cas. First Nat. Bank, 

Mt. Sterling, "Tl. 


Tower, O. S., Pres. State Sav. Bank, 
Ionia, Mich. 
Taylor, B., Cas. Exchange Bank, 
Lodi, 
Bank, 


Thorne, Jas., Asst. Cas. Con. Nat. 
New York City. 

Tuttle, Adelbert C., Treas. Naugatuck 
Sav. Bank, Naugatuck, Conn. 

Thompson, Charles C., Cas. Seaboard 
Nat. Bank, New York City. 

Taft, Oren B., Pres. Pearsons-Taft Land 
Cred. Co., Chicago 

Tracy, Wm -” of Tracy & Co., Spring- 
field and bene Til. 

Tomlinsorm, F. C., Cas. Second Nat. 
Bank, Ironton, O. 

Thomas, Beman, Cas. The Vinton Bank- 


Vinton ; 
Asst. Cas. First Nat. 


Tonn, A., Cas. ’ City and County Bank, 
San Francisco. 

Thompson, J. F., Vice- ae. Bankers’ 

, New ‘York City. 


Wm ; as. Drovers’ Dep. 

Nat. Bank, Chicago, Ml. 

Tripp, James B Pres. First Nat. Bank, 
Marathon, N. Y 

Van Imoegen, Chas. F., Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Port Jervis, N. Y. 

Vliven, W. E., Cas. Lumbermen’s Nat. 
Bank, Tacoma, Was 

Van Wagener, John R., "Pres. First Nat. 
Bank, Oxford, we 

Voorhees, David P., = i Second Nat. 
Bank, Somerville, N 

Woods, Paul S., Cas. ‘ Pirst Nat. Bank, 
Kingman, Kan. 


Welsh, Thos. W., Cas. Second Nat. 
Bank, Pittsburg, "Pa. 
Wilson, E Commercial Nat. 


. W.,_ Cas. 
Bank, 7s Lake City, Uta 
—_ , J. H., First City Bank, Pom- 


roy, O. 
Willits, Merrill N., Jr., Asst. Cas. Com. 
Exchange Nat. Bank; Philadelphia, Pa. 
Walbeck, Henry C., Cas, German. Ins. 
Bank, Louisville, "Ky. 

Watkins, Phil., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Owensboro, Ky. 
Wightman, Wm. B., Asst. to Pres, In- 
ie arg Banking Corporation, New 

or 
Wilson, James K., Pres. San Francisco 
at. Bank, San Francisco. 
Weller, John E., Mgr. Bank of Fort 
Bragg, Fort Bragg, Cal. 


Walker, Charles E., Cas. First Nat. 
Bank, roman, Cal. 
Warren, c. Cas. Lincoln Nat. Bank, 
New York eeity, 
Wien, G. S., Me Pres. Nat. City 
‘New York 


Willinns. Clark, Vice -Bres. U. S. M. and 
T. Co., New York ity. 
Woodward, O. J., Pres. First Nat. Bank, 


Fresno, Cal. 

Ward, M. E., Vice-Pres. Washoe County 
Bank, Reno, Nev. 

Walker, John F., — Commercial 
Bank, Union City, T 

Wilmine, E. L., Cas. chat Nat. Bank, 
Schenectady, ee me ; 

Wilson, G. E., Dir. Merchants’ Nat. 


Bank, Clinton, Ia. 
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var L. G., Cas. Com. Bank, Mer- 
ced, Cal. 
Wilson, V. E., Cashier First Bank, Kern, 


al. 
Willing, R. P., JF., 
Miss 


Bank of Hazlehurst, 


Wa agner, A. H., Cas. First Nat. Bank, 
Joliet, Ill. 
aldby, H. B., Cas. Waldby & Clay’s 
State Bank, Adrian, Mich. 
Cas. First Nat. Bank, 


e. 
H., Cas. Citizens’ Bank, 


la. 

Wilson, John, Cas. Bank of Reinbeck, 
Reinbec ~ Ta. 

Ward, E., Asst. Cas. Colonial Nat. 
Bank, Gievebeed. O. 

Wallace, Wm., Treas. Warren Sav. Bank 
Co., Warren, O. 

Waity, H. E., Partner, Bishop & Co., 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

Waters, George J., Cas. 
Waters, Poseyville, In 

Waterman, J. D., Pres. Forest Cuy Nat. 
Bank, Rockford, Ill. 

Ww ickersham, Saml., wae. Nat. "Bank of 
Avondale. ‘Avondale. 

White, Jno. J., Dir. neooad Nat. Bank, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

Wick, Chas. J., Cas. Wick Nat. Bank, 
Youngstown, O. 

Wilson, A. J., Pres. The Wilson Bank, 


Utica, O. 

Williamson, J. Dir. New Albany Nat. 
Bank, New ee nd. 

White, I. J.. Pres. McComb City Bank, 
McComb City, Miss. 

Wing, Jas. S., Sec. California Safe Dep. 
and Foust Co., San Francisco. 


Bozeman & 
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Walsh, T. J., Atty. Thos. Cruse Sav. 
Bank, Helena, Mont. 
A. City Nat. Bank, 


Webb, G., Pres. 
Niles, O. 

Wagenheim, Julius, Nat. Bank of Com- 
merce, San Diego, Cal. 

West, J. A., Cas. Tuolumne Co. Bank, 
Sonora, Cal. 

Wachs, Wm. C., Asst. Cas. German Nat. 
Bank, Cincinnati, O. 

Wheatley, R. F., Asst. Cas. Holstein 
Sav. Bank, Holstein, Ia. 

Whaple, Meigs H., Connecticut T. and 

D. Co. ectined, Conn. 

Wilson, Thomas H., First Vice-Pres. 
First. Nat. Bank, Cleveland, O. 

Williams, F. B., Dir. Central ‘Sav. Bank, 
Akron, 

Wing, Austin E., Asst. Cas. State Sav. 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 

Wells, K. C., Pres. Union Bank, Red- 
lands, bo 

White, L., Pres. ~eaiees City Nat. 

Bank, , wend City, 

Williams, M. L., Pres. Diem. Nat. Bank, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Williams, N. B., Merchants and Manu- 
facturers’ Nat. Bank, Columbus, O. 
Woodland, Fred B., Cas. Prairie State 

Bank, Chicago, Il. 
Watson, J. Frank, Pres. Merchants’ Nat. 
Bank, Portland, Ore. 
Wingo, C. E., Vice-Pres. Nat. 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Wiggin. H., Vice- Pres. Nat. Park 
Bank of New York, New York City. 
Young, Richard B., Banker, E. H. Rol- 
lins & Sons, Boston, Mass. 

Yegan, C., Pres. Yegan Bros. Sav. Bank, 
Billings, Mont. 

Youmans, Earle S., Pres. 
Bank, Winona, Minn. 

Yates, H. W., Jr., Dir. Nebraska Nat. 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. 

Youree, H., Vice-Pres. Com. Nat. 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Zimmerman, H. S., Asst. Cas. Mellon 


Amer. 


s‘irst Nat. 


Wilson, G. W., Pres. Vallejo Com. Bank, 

Vallejo, Cal. 
Pres. Bank of Winters, 

Winters, Cal. 

Ward, aoe Bon. 

Woodward, A. B., Ex-Teller First Nat. 
Bank, San Francisco. 
cisco Sav. Union, San Francisco. Nat. Bank, Pittsburg, Pa. 

Woolworth, S. T.. Cas. /: 7a Co. Zeihme, A. E., Pres. Ravenswood Ex- 


Wyatt, W. O., 
Pres. Citizens’ Bank, 
Bancroft 
Welch, Robert M., Asst. Cas. San Fran- 
Nat. Bank, Watertown, N. change Bank, Chicago, IIl. 








Savings Departments in National Banks.—Inquiries as to the right of a National 
bank to operate a Savings department have been received by the Comptroller in such large 
numbers that a printed form of reply has been prepared, This form is as follows: 

“In reply to your letter of ——, relative to the right of a National bank to operate a 
Savings department, you are respectfully informed that there does not appear to be any- 
thing in the National Bank Act which authorizes or prohibits the operation of a Savings de- 
partment by a National bank. 

Many National banks pay interest on deposits, the receipt of such deposits being eviden- 
ced either by entries in the pass books of the depositors or by issue of certificates of deposit. 
as may be preferred. Deposits of this character must be shown in the reports of the bank, 
and loaned in the manner provided by the National Bank Act. This would prevent a Na- 
tional bank from accepting real estate collaterals which are deemed judicious for Savings 
banks. All deposits, however, in a National bank are payable on demand, except when made 
the subject of special contract, but the mght of a bank to make a contract of that nature is 
a matter for judicial determination. 

The expediency of a National banking association, organized for the purpose of doing a 
business of discount and deposit, engaging in the business of a Savings bank is one for con- 
sideration and determination by the board of directors.” 

As will be seen the Comptroller finds nothing in the law to interfere with a Nationa) 
bank engaging in the business of a Savings bank and accepting deposits subject to special 
contract. Whether this can be done, however, has not yet been passed on by the courts, and 
the Comptroller says tnat the right of a bank to do so isa matter for judicial determination. 
In the absence of any decision by the courts, the Comptroller inclines to the opinion that a 
National bank can accept time deposits and also deposits with the agreement that they are 
not to be withdrawn without sixty or ninety days’ notice. 














NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, NORFOLK, VA. 





This institution, which has experienced a very remarkable growth for a number 
of years past, has recently still further enlarged its volume of accounts by the ab- 
sorption of the business of the City National Bank of Norfolk, an institution having: 
$200,000 capital. 

The capital and surplus of the National Bank of Commerce have been increased 
from time to time, keeping pace with the large gain in the bank’s business. In 1890 
the capital was only $50,000, while now it is $500,000, and in the same time the sur- 
plus and profits have grown from $41,000 to over $300,000, and the individual de- 
posits, which were $381,000 on January 31, 1897, advanced to $1,279,000 about four 
and one half years later, and have steadily gained ever since. 

These facts speak very forcibly for the capacity of the bank’s management. Of 
course, the gratifying record made is also due to a considerable extent to the pros— 
perous commercial, industrial and agricultural conditions prevailing in Norfolk and 
the surrounding country. The bank, by keeping its facilities well up to the public 
demands, has been in a position to get its due share of this prosperity, and has. 
in fact, by its wise foresight, greatly aided in upbuilding the city’s business in- 
terests. 

Following is a list of the officers of the bank: President, Nathaniel Beaman ; 
Cashier, Hugh M. Kerr ; Assistant Cashier, M. C. Ferebee. 

The National Bank of Commerce is one of the South’s sound and progressive 
banks, and in addition to being profitable to its shareholders is acceptably serving 
the business interests of Norfolk and vicinity. 








GEO. D. COOK & CO., BANKERS. 





The corporation of Geo. D. Cook Co., of New York and Chicago, was dissolved 
a short time ago, and the Chicago office discontinued. 

The business will be continued at 25 Broad street, New York city, by Geo. D. 
Cook and Arthur B. Turner, under the style of Geo. D. Cook & Co. Mr. Cook was. 
President of the former corporation and Mr. Turner Assistant Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

They will continue to do a general bond business, making a specialty of Mexican 
and other foreign investments. The firm has been identified with some large and 
successful loans of the Mexican Federal Government and some of the Mexican States, 
and has considerable interests in important business enterprises in Mexico. That 
country has recently attracted the attention of investors here, and large amounts of 
American capital have gone into Mexican enterprises. Doubtless these investments 
will be increased when Mexico places her monetary system on a more stable basis— 
an event wh ‘se early consummation is expected. 

Messrs. Geo. D. Cook & Co: are familiar with the Mexican investment field, and 
their selection for placing the loans of that Government and the success achieved in 
these important undertakings reflect credit on the firm’s financial skill. 











BANKING AND FINANCIAL NEWS. 





This department includes a complete list of NEW NATIONAL BANKS (furnished by the Comp. 
‘troller of the Currency), STATE AND PRIVATE BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, DISSOLUTIONS AND 
FAILURES, etc., under their proper State heads for easy reference. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—A special mecting of the shareholders of the National Bank of Commerce will be held 
November 20 for the purpose of amending the articles of association. It is proposed to 
provide for additional Vice-Presidents, to change the date of the annual meeting from May 
to the second Tuesday in January, and to provide that the directors shall be elected by the 
shareholders. Heretofore, under the bank’s charter, the board of directors has been self- 
perpetuating. 

—The Equitable Trust Co. will move into the offices heretofore occupied by the Western 
National Bank. 


—Henry G. Lewis has been elected Assistant Cashier of the Consolidated National Bank. 
He was formerly connected with the Fourth National Bank. 


—A branch office of the Nassau Trust Company, Brooklyn, was cpened recently at Ful- 
ton street and Red Hook Lane, Brooklyn. 


-—M. M. Belding, Jr., formerly Vice-President of the Broadway Trust Company, has been 
elected President in place uf Moses May, resigned. Frederic G. Lee, formerly Secretary, will 
be made Vice-President. Mr. May will continue to act as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 


—At the annual meeting of the New York Clearing-House Association, October 6, James 
Stillman, President of the National City Bank, was re-elected to the presidency for the sec- 
ond term of one year. Gates W. McGarrah, President of the Leather Manufacturers’ National 
Bank, was re-elected secretary. 

Important committee changes included : clearing-house committee, J. Edward Simmons, 
President Fourth National Bank, chairman. New members—Wm. A. Nash, President Corn 
Exchange Bank ; George F. Baker, President First National Bank, and Alexander Gilbert, 
President Market and Fulton National Bank. 

Conference Committee—Richard Delafield, President National Park Bank, chairman. 
New members—Herbert L. Griggs, President Bank of New York, N. B. A. and Samuel G. 
Bayne, President Seaboard National Bank. 

Nominating Committee--Samuel Woolverton, President Gallatin National Bank, chairman. 
New members—Stephen Kelly, President Fifth National Bank ; Christian F. Tietjen, President 
West Side Bank ; James Rowland, President New York National Exchange Bank. 

Committee on Admissions— William H. Porter, President Chemical National Bank, chair- 
man. New members James M. Donald, Vice-President Hanover National Bank; R. L. Ed- 
wards, President National Bank of North America, and William L. Moyer, President National 
Shoe and Leather Bank. 

Arbitration Committee—P. C, Lounsbury, President Merchants’ Exchange National Bank, 
chairman. New members—Scott Foster. President People’s Bank, and Hart B. Brundrett, 
President Pacific Bank. 

The Manager’s annual report for the year ending September 30, 1903, showed these inter- 
esting data: clearing-house transactions for the year —exchanges, $70,833,655,94" ; balances. 
$3.315,516,487 ; total transactions, $74, 149,172,427. 

William Sherer was re-elected Manager, and William J.Gilpin, Assistant Manager. 





—On October 12 the New York Clearing-House began its second half century of existence. 
With the exception of a short talk given by Manager William Sherer to the clerks and repre- 
sentatives of the banks at settlement time, there was no formal! observance of the anniver- 
sary. The business of the clearing-house for the fifty years, as stated by William J. Gilpin, 
the Assistant Manager, amounted to $1,507,111,260,380 in exchanges and $71,635,947,268 in bal- 
ances. The largest amount of exchanges for any one day in the fifty years was $598,000,000 
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on May 10, 1901. The largest day’s balances amounted to $24,970,000 on January 31, 1908, The 
largest debit balance for any one bank on any one day was $14,582,000, on July 9, 1901. The 
largest credit balance for any one bank on any one day was $16,471,000, on March 5, 1901. The 
largest amount brought by any one bank to the clearing-house was $74,564,000; the largest 
amount received by one bank from the clearing-house was $70,032,000. The largest check 
known to have gone through the clearing-house was one for $17,000,000, on May 25, 1900. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—On October 25, announcement was made of the consolidation of the National 
Hamilton Bank and the Fourth National Bank under the name of the latter. The merger 
has been ratified by a two-thirds vote of the stockholders of both institutions. George W. 
Newhall will become Vice-President of the Fourth National Bank. 

The consolidation plan had been under discussion several weeks. The Fourth National 
Bank was founded in 1875, aud has a capital of $1,000,000. Theincorporation of the National 
Hamilton Bank took place in 1888 with a capital of $500,000. 

In 1898 Boston proper contained fifty-two National banks, representing a capital of $48,- 
150,000. Since that time, mainly through consolidation, the number has been reduced to 
twenty-eight, with a capital of $30,200,000. 








Failures, Suspensions and Liquidations. 


Illinois —J. E. Brown, operating as the Bunk of Chatsworth, at Chatsworth, I11., closed 
October 20, with liabilities amounting to $33,177. 


—The Exchange Bank, of Lockport, closed October 21. It was capitalized at $25,000, and 
had about $40,000 deposits. 


Indiana.—The Bank of Roselawn, owned by Jesse Fry, suspended October 10. 


Indian Territory.—On October 26 the Bank of the Chickasaw Nation, doing business at 
Tishomingo, I. T., closed its doors. Its capital was $50,000. 


Maryland—BALTIMORE.—The Union Trust Company suspended October 19, and Miles 
White, Vice-President of the company, was appointed Receiver. At the close of business 
March 31, the Union Trust Co. reported $1,000,000 capital, $250,000 surplus, $159,687 undivided 
profits and about $2,000,000 deposits. It is expected that the company will be able to resume 
business in a short time. 

The Maryland Trust Co., of Baltimore, also suspended October 19, and Allan McLane, a 
Vice-President of the company, was made Receiver. On June 30 last the company reported 
$2,125,000 capital, $2,437,500 surplus, $677,998 undivided profits and time and demand deposits 
$5,773,000. 

Michigan.—The Bank of Eau Claire, at Eau Claire, Mich., of which A. C. Probert was 
President, suspended October 6. The bank was established in the latter part of last August. 


Minnesota.—The Farmers and Merchants’ B ink, of Lesueur, closed October 22. Liabili- 
ties are reported at $50,000. 


—The Mapleton State Bank closed October 20, one of the officers having disappeared, and 
his accounts are reported $18,700 short. 


New York—NeEw YorkK Citry.—The International Bank and Trust Co., a Delaware cor- 
poration, doing business in the City of Mexico and having branches in several cities in the 
United States, was placed in the hands of a Receiver October 21. 

—Dye Bros., doing a banking business at Allegany, suspended October 2. Mason M. Dye, 
who was at the head of the firm, died a few weeks ago. Deposits are reported to be about 
$250,000. 

Pennsylvania—PITTSBURG.—The Federal National Bank, capital $2,000,000, closed Octo- 
ber 21. Its deposits amounted to a little over $4,000,000. 


—The First National Bank of Allegheny, organized in 1864, was placed in the hands of a 
Receiver October 22. It is said the assets are more than sufficient to pay depositors. 


Wisconsin.—The Montello State Bank closed October 20. 


—The Princeton State Bank was closed October 19, and J. E, Liemer, the Cashier, is re- 
ported to be under arrest, charged with forzing and embezzling to the amount of $69,000. A 
Receiver has been appointed for the bank. 





NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. Names of officers and other particulars regarding these new National banks 
will be found under the different State headings. 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


6959 —First National Bank, Hartford City, Indiana. Capital, $50,000, 

6960—Bernardsville National Bank, Bernardsville, New Jersey. Capital, $30,000. 

6961—Bessemer National Bank, Bessemer, Alabama. Capital, $100,000. 

6962—First National Bank, Trafford City (P. O. Stewart’s Station), Pennsylvania. Capital, 
$50,000. 

6963— Humboldt National Bank, Humboldt, Kansas. Capital, $30,000. 

6964—Lackawanna National Bank, West Seneca, New York. Capital, $50,000. 

6965—Commercial National Bank, Syracuse, New York. Capital, $250,000. 

6956—Burnet National Bank, Burnet, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6967—G reensboro National Bank, Greensboro, Georgia. Capital, $25,000. 

6968— First National Bank, Frost, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6969—Citizens’ National Bank, Curwensville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $100,000. 

6970—First National Bank, Gaylord, Kansas. Capital], $25,000. 

6971— First National Bank, Williamsburg, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6972 —First National Bank, Perry, Oklahoma. Capital, $50,000. 

6973—First National Bank, Carlton, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6974 Deming National Bank, Deming, New Mexico. Capital, $25,000. 

6875—First National Bank, New Concord, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

6977—First National Bank, Sheldon, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6978—First National Bank, Equality, Illinois. Capital, $25,000. 

6979—First National Bank, East Conemaugh, Pennsylvania. Capital, $50,000. 

6980— First National Bank, Calvin, Indian Territory. Capital, $25,000. 

6981—Commercial Nationa] Bank, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Capital, $100,000. 

6982—American National Bank, Idaho Falls, Idaho. Capital, $25,000. 

6983—Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Mount Morris, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,(1).. 

6984— First National Bank, Chester. West Virginia. Capital, $50,000. 

6985—First National Bank, Hunter, North Dakota. Capital, $30,000. 

6986 —Citizens’ National Bank, Delphi, Indiana. Capital, $100,000. 

6987— First National Bank, Yorktown, Texas. Capital, $25,000. 

6988 —Oakes National Bank, Oakes, North Dakota. Capita], $25,000. 

6989 -Pearsall National Bank, Pearsall, Texas. Capital, $50,000. 

6990—Commercial National Bank, Sturgis, South Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 

6991—Miners’ National Bank, Eveleth, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6992—Jackson National Bank, Jackson, Minnesota. Capita), $30,000. 

6993— First National Bank, El Monte, California. Capital, $25,000. 

6994— People’s National Bank, Prosperity, South Carolina. Capital, $25,000. 

6995—First National Bank, Bagley, lowa. Capital $25,000. 

6996—First National Bank, Hancock, Minnesota. Capital, $25,000. 

6997—First National Bank, Montoursville, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

6998— First National Bank, Rock Falls, Iowa. Capital, $25,000. 

6999— First National Bank, Terra Alta, West Virginia. Capital, $25,000. 

7000 —First National Bank, Cherry Tree (Grant, P. O.), Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

7001—First National Bank, Greenwich, Ohio. Capital, $25,000. 

7002—Merchants’ National Bank, Brownsville, Texas. Capital, $20! ,03 

70083—First National Bank, Swineford, Pennsylvania. Capital, $25,000. 

70034—First National Bank, Fort Morgan, Colorado. Capital, $50,000. 

7005—N orthumberland National Bank, Northumberland, Pennsylvania, Capital, $30.00: 

7006 -First National Bank, Ottawa, Ohio. Capital], $25,000. e 

7007—First National Bank, Lancaster, Wisconsin. Capital, $25,00 














NEW BANKS, CHANGES, ETC. 


7008—First National Bank, Mohall, North Dakota. Capital, $25,000. 
7009—First National Bank, Allegany, New York. Capital, $25,000. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL BANKS APPROVED. 


The following notices of intention to organize National banks have been approved by the Comp- 


treller of the Currency since last advice: 


First Nationa) Bank, Sparta, Georgia: by John D. Walker, et al. 

Tulsa National Bank, Tulsa, Indian Territory; by Clifton George, et al. 
Piketon National Bank, Piketon, Ohio: by T. 8S. Rittenour, et al. 

First National Bank, Compton, Illinois; by Chas. Bradshaw, et al. 

First National Bank, Caledonia, Ohio; by Jno. V. Harrison, et al. 

First Nationul Bank, Mitchell, Nebraska; by H.S. Clark, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Floydada, Texas; by L. T. Lester, et al. 

First National Bank, Willoughby, Ohio; by James H. Smart, et al. 

First National Bank, Klamath Falls, Oregon; by Geo. R. Lindley, et al. 
First National Bank, Granville, North Dakota; by A. L. Ober, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Blooming Grove, Texas; by R.S8. Lioyd, et al. 

First National Bank, Chisholm, Minnesota; by W. J. Power, el al. 

Texus National Bank, Dallas, Texas; by J. W. Blake, el at. 

First National Bank, Marysville, Pennsylvania; by J. Harper Sidel, et al. 
Okemah National Bank, Okemah, Indian Territory ; by L. P. Caldwell, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Calvin, Indian Territory ; by M. B. Donaghey, et al. 
First National Bank, Prague, Oklahoma; by Geo. R. Sutton, ef al. 

Randolph National Bank, Elkins, West Virginia: by Elihu Huttan, et al. 
First National Bank, Cecil, Pennsylvania; by Oswald Ende, et al. 

First National Bank, Roosevelt, Idaho; by A. B. Melville, et al. 

Citizens’ National Bank, Garland, Texas; by Ben O. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Smithville, Texas: by W. R. Searcy, et al. 

First National Brnk, Brighton, Colorado; by Gordon Jones, et al. 

Emaus National Bank, Emaus, Pennsylvania; by M. J. Bockenstoe, et al. 
Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Reno, Nevada: by T. F. Dunaway, et al. 
Stockmen’s National Bank, Casper, Wyoming; by C. H. Townsend, et al. 
First National Bank, Hartshorne, Indian Territory; by C. P. Anderson, et al. 
First National Bank, Glandorf, Ohio; by B. A. Unverferth, et al. 
Alexandria National Bank, Alexandria, Virginia; by Wm. B. Smoot, et al. 
First National Bank, Poseyville, Indiana; by F. M. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Wautoma, Wisconsin; by W.S. Tyler, et ai. 

First National Bank, Milton, Florida; by L. P. Golson, et al. 

First National Bank, Condon, Oregon; by N. Farnsworth, et al. 

First National Bank, Edgerton, Wisconsin; by V.S. Kidd, et al. 

First National Bank, Walsenburg, Colorado; by Fred O. Roof, et al. 

First National Bank, Rocky Ford, Colorado; by Chas, Rucker, et al. 

First National Bank, Brocket, North Dakota; by A. J. Gronna, et al. 

First National Bank, Chrisman, Illinois; by RK. H. Osborne, et al. 

American National Bank, Abilene, Texas; by O. W. Steffons, et al. 


Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Monticello, Lilinois; by Dwight M. Moore, et al. 


First National Bank, Madelia, Minnesota; by A. H. Benton, et al. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. CALICO RocK—Bank of Calico Rock; capital, 
BESSEMER—Bessemer National Bank: capi- $10.000; Pres., C. H. Hogan; Vice-Pres., D. 
tal, $100,600; Pres., Robert F. Smith ; Cas., E. Evans; Cas., O. 8S. Goodman. 
S. D. Clarke. CoTrEeER—Baxter County Bank; capital, $10,- 
HARTSELLS Citizens’ Bank (branch of Ath- 000; Pres., Clark Hall; Vice-Pres., R. F. 
ens); capital, $30',000. Winston; Cas., L. K. Anderson, 
ARIZONA. MARIANNA—Bank of Marianna; capital, $15,- 
FLAGSTAFF—Gosney & Perkins’ Bank ; Man- 000; Pres., R. L. Mixon: Vice-Pres., Peter 
ager, E.S. Gosney; Cas., F. W. Perkins. Brickey; Cas., Hugh Mixon; Asst. Cas., J. 
ARKANSAS. M. Kerr. 
ARGENTA—Valley Savings Bank: capital, SHERIDAN—Grant Co. Bank ; capital, $19.900; 
$13.500; Pres., H. H. Julian: Vice-Pres., A. Pres., J. F. H. Wilson; Cas., Alvin B. Row- 
B. Tapscott; Cas., W. W. Hurst; Treas., lund. 


E. Meek. VictoriA—Victoria Bank; Pres., J. M. Dre- 
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wett; Vice-Pres., W. C. Murphy: Cas., 


Frank N. Pugh. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Ext. MontTe—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., John H. Bartle. 

GEYSERVILLE—Bank of Geyserville ; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., E. F. Woodward ; Cas., H. E. 
Black. 

REEDLEY—Reedley State Bank ; capital, $12,- 
500: Pres., Jesse Jansen ; Vice-Pres., E. W. 
Holmes; Cas., F. E. Osterhout. 


COLORADO. 

Fort MoRGAN—First National Bank (succes- 
sor to State Bank): capital, $50,000; Cas., A. 
M. Jobnson. 

TimMNATH—Bank of Northern Colo. (branch 
of Windsor). 

GEORGIA. 

ConcoRD—Concord Banking Co.; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., C. S. Smith; Vice-Pres., R. 
A. Mallory; Cas., G. E. Strickland; Asst. 
Cas., R. C. Mathews, 

GREENSBORO—Greensboro National Bank; 

capital, $25,000; Pres., L. O. Benton ; Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Wallace and J. M. Thompson; 
Cas., Kk. L. McCommons; Asst. Cas., J. A. 
Smith. 

NEWBORN —Bank of Newborn; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W.P. Wallace; Vice-Pres., J. T. 
Pitts; Cas., T. R. K. Rogers. 

Pavo —Bank of Pavo; capital, $15,000: Pres., 
E. M. Smith; Vice-Pres., J. Frank Harris ; 
Cas., Hugh C. Ford. 

PEMBROKE—Bryan Couuty Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres... Wm. 8S. Witham; Cas., B. F. 
Bennett. 

TemPpLE—Temple Banking Co.: capital, $15,- 
000; Pres., W. F. Goldin; Vice-Pres., E. L. 
Connell; Cas., A. K. Snéad. 


IDAHO. 
IDAHO Fauus—American National Bank: 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Bowen Curley. 


ILLINOIS. 

CAMBRIDGE—Cambridge State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., James Pollock; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. A. Vawter; Cas., John McFadden. 

EQuALITY-- First National Bank (successor to 
Bank of Equality); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
David Wiedman; Vice-Pres., J. E. Bunker; 
Cas., A. F. Davenport. 

HENNING—John Goodwine, Jr., & Co. 

PALMER—Best Bros.; capital, $11,500; Cas., A. 
E. Best; Asst. Cas., F. R. Best. 

PatoKkA—Bank of Patoka (S. E. Alton and 
Chas. E. Blankinshop); Cas., Rettie Nelson. 

Potomac—Jobn Goodwine, Jr. & Son. 

REYNOLDS — State Bank: capital, $25,000; 
Pres., M. Schoonmaker; Vice-Pres., Elisha 
Lee; Cas., J. E. Lee, 

Rock FALLsS—First National Bank (successor 
to Rock Falls State Savings Bank); capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Truman Culver; Cas., O. E. 
Maxson. 
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THOMSON—Thomson Bank; Pres., H.S. Peck: 
Vice-Pres., Robert Dunshee; Cas., Tillie M. 
DuGard. 

WARREN—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $130,000; 
Cas., Michael Morris. 


INDIANA. 

BOSWELL—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank: 
capital, $40,000; Pres., Wm. C.Smith; Vice- 
Pres., W. D. Simpkins; Cas., A. B. McAd- 
ams; Asst. Cas., Warren Mankey. 

CRAWFORDSVILLE —- Crawfordsville State 
Bank ; capital, $50,000; Pres., K. C. Willis ; 
Cas.., Chas. L. Goodbar. 

DELPHI-—Citizens’ National Bank; capital, 
$100,000 ; Pres., James A. Shirk; Vice-Pres.., 
W. W. Shirk; Cas., C. B. Shafer. 

HARTFORD CitTy--First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., J. P. Rawlings; Vice- 
Pres., T. W. Sharpe; Cas., H. H. Holbrook; 
Asst. Cas., G. W. Hutchinson. 

OAKLAND City—Columbia State Bank: cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., J. W. Skeavington ; 
Vice-Pres., J. D. Kell; Cas., W.. T. Creek. 

TOPEKA—State Bank; capital, $12,500; Pres., 
J.N. Babcock; Cas., M. A. Yoder. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

CALVIN—First National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., Geo. W. Scales; Vice-Pres., Frank 
Craig: Cas., Fred C. Russell; Asst. Cas., O. 
W. Connolly. 

CLARKSVILLE — First Bank; capital, $25,- 
000: Pres., I. B. Woodbury; Vice-Pres.. 
E. J. Colvin ; Cas., D. Koenig ; Asst. Cas., J. 
W. Capps. 

MAYSVILLE — First Bank: capital, $5,000: 
Pres., T. A. Vaughn; Vice-Pres., D. A. 
Duncan ; Cas., A. C. Homann. 

Ow aAsso--Owasso State Bank: capital, $10,- 
060; Vice-Pres., J. T. Barnes; Cas., S. T. 
Wolfe. 

WeTUMKA—Wetumka State Bank; capital. 
$10,000; Pres., E. W. Miller; Vice-Pres., H. 
Arrington; Cas., A. V. Skelton. 


IOWA. 

BAGLEY—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. L. Moore; Vice-Pres., S. Ja- 
sinsky. 

EMERSON—Emerson State Bank (successor 
to Farmer’s Bank); capital, $30,000: Pres.., 
M. L. Evans; Cas., R. M. Shipman; Asst. 
Cas., Ira N. Cheney. 

GRAVITY—Farmers & Merchants’ Savings 
capital, $10,000 ; Pres., W. P. Savage ; Vice- 
Pres., F. J. McCarty; Cas., Claude H. 
Thomas. 

IDA GROvE—Ida Grove Exchange Bank; 
Cas., Leonard 8S. Smith. 

LENOox—Citizens’ State Bank (successor to 
Lenox State Savings Bank and Bank of H. 
E. Crittenden); capital, $35,000: Pres., 8. L. 
Caldwell; Vice-Pres., O. D. Tyler; Cas., F. 
Wilkin; Asst. Cas., Fred A. Childs. 

PisGAH—Pisgah Banking Co.: Pres., W. J. 
Buck; Cas., H. D. Silsby. 














REMSEN—First National Bank; capital, 30,- 
000; Pres., J. F. Kriege; Vice-Pres., F. G. 
Meinert; Cus., M. R. Faber; Asst. Cas., Wm. 
G. Sievers. 

S10ux Citry—Leeds Bank: Pres., E. E. Hal- 
stead; Vice-Pres., E. H. Halstead; Cas., 
Merle R. Bliss. 

STANWOOD—Citizens’ Bank ; capital, $14,000 ; 
Pres., Thomas Alexander; Vice-Pres., H. 
G. Coe; Cas., Otto Evers. 


KANSAS. 

CLAFLIN— Farmers & Merchants’ State Bank ; 
capital, $10,000: Pres., J. F. Strathman; 
Vice-Pres., Frank Roesler; Cas., H. M. 
Starr. 

Fort Scott—Kansas State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., W. R. Biddle ; Vice-Pres., C. 
H. Morrow: Cas., Otto A. Schroer; Asst. 
Cas., D. W. Cockran. 

GAYLORD First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., A. M. Lewellen, Jr.; Vice- 
Pres., Ed. L. Boesche ; Cas., Geo. R. Parker. 

HuMBOLDT—Humboldt National Bank; cap- 
ital, $30,000; Pres., W. S. Fallis; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Byerley; Cas., Guy S. Speakman; 
Asst. Cas., R. M. Porter. 

MATFIELD GREEN — Matfield Green State 
Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., David McKee; 
Vice-Pres., L.C. Rogler; Cas., T. W. Hafer; 
Asst. Cas., O. 8S. Reed. 

MULBERRY —Citizens’ State Bank; Pres., J. 
C. Brown ; Cas., C. W. Chandler. 

PaLco—Palco State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., W. T. Miller; Vice-Pres., C. L. Miller; 
Cas., I. O. Miller. 

STARK—Stark State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., L. S. Cambern; Vice-Pres., D. B. 
Lardner; Cas., A. M. Sailors; Asst. Cas., A. 
R. Sailors. 

WAYNE—Wayne State Bank ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., F. J. Atwood: Vice-Pres., W. W. 
Bowman; Cas., L. M. Brigham. 


KENTUCEY. 

BIRDSVILLE—Bank of Birdsville; capital, 
$7,500 ; Pres., J. M. Davis; Vice-Pres., G. M. 
McGrew ; Cas., 8. P. Berry. 

WHITE PLAINS—Farmer’s Bank; Pres., W. 
T. Crofton: Vice-Pres., C. B. Dillingham ; 
Cas., G. O. Prowse. 

LOUISIANA. 

NEW ORLEANS—Bank of Orleans (will com- 
mence January 2, 1904); capital, $100,000; 
Pres., Peter Hellwege; Vice-Pres., Eugene 
H. Roberts; Cas., L. Leon Villere; Asst. 
Cas., Jos. A. Granberry. 

MAINE. 

CALAIS—International Trust and Banking 
Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Geo. H. Eaton; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. A. Curran; Cas., Frank V. 
Lee. 

MARYLAND. 

THURMONT—Citizens’ Savings Bank; Pres., 
James K. Waters; Vice-Pres., Maurice J. 

Albaugh ; Cas., Harry C. Cover. 
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MICHIGAN. 

COOPERSVILLE — Coopersville State Bank 
(successor to Oakes & Moore); capital, $20,- 
000; Pres., Willard Dunham; Vice-Pres., 
Colon C, Lillie; Cas., Chas. M. Moore. 

HILLMAN—Montmorency County Bank; Cas., 
C. H. Osgood. 

PoRT AUSTIN— Wallace Banking Co. (succes- 
sor to Horace G. Snover): capital, $25,000: 
Pres., Robert Wallace; Vice-Pres., Samuel 
J. Wallace; Cas., John E. Wallace. 

SOUTH RANGE- (Baltic P. O.) South Range 
Bank : capital, $30,000; Pres., R. R. Goodeil: 
Vice-Pres., L. L. Hubbard; Cas., W. R. 
Thompson; Asst. Cas., H. T. Gray. 

WHITE CLOUD — Farmers and Merchants’ 
Bank; capital, $30,000; Pres., O. G. Living- 
ston; Cas., C. M. Livingston. 


MINNESOTA. 

BARNUM—State Bank ; capital, $12,000; Pres.. 
F. A. Goetze; Cas., H. C. Hanson. 

BIWABIK—State Bank (successor to Bank of 
Biwabik); capital, $15,000; Pres., C.. H. 
Taylor; Vice-Pres., C. W. Bray ; Cas., F. B. 
Myers. 

CARLTON— First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., kK. M. Weyerhauser ; Vice-Pres., 
C. L. Dixon; Cas., John F. Hynes. 

DONALDSON—Bank ot Donaldson; capita), 
$8,000; Pres., H. A. Johnson; Cas., O. P. 
Olson. 

DorRAN—Bank of Doran; Pres., John Grove: 
Cas., E. H. Weber. 

EvVELETH—Miners’ National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Fres., Walter J. Smith; Cas., R. H. 
Pearce. 

HancocK—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., I. S. Large; Vice-Pres., O. &. 
Brown; Cas., A. F. McKellar; Asst. Cas., 
A. Roberts. 

JACKSON—Jackson National Bank; capital, 
$30,000: President, H. G. Anderson; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Portmann; Cas., A. W. Quinn ; 
Asst. Cas., W. D. Hunter. 

St. HILAIRE—Merchants’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., L. C. Simons; Vice-Pres., 
D. Patterson; Cas., K. O. Gigstead. 

WINSTED—State Bank; capital, $10,000; Pres., 
Henry L. Simons: Vice-Pres., F. Vollmer ; 
Cas., C. R. Vollmer. 

WINTHROP—Farmers and Merchants’ Rank ; 
Pres., E. W. Olson; Vice-Pres., William 
Dretchko. 

MISSISSIPPI. 

Bay St. Louts—Merchants’ Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pros., L. H. Fairchild; Vice-Pres., 
Jno. Osamoch: Cas., Geo. R. Rea; Asst. 
Cas., J. E, Saucier. 

CLARKSDALE—Bank of Commerce; capital, 
$60,000; Pres., W. P. Potts; Vice-Pres., H. 
H. Hopson; Cas., W. E. Meek; Asst. Cas.. 
L. C. Allen. 

COLUMBIA—Pear! River Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., F. A. May; Vice-Pres., A. H~ 


Ball; Cas., J. T. Rankin. 
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MISSOURI. 

CoLUMBIA—Boone County Trust Co.; capital, 
$75,000: Pres., W. A. Bright; Vice-Pres., S. 
C. Hunt; Cas., Alex. Bradford, Jr. 

DALTON—Bank of Dalton; capital, $5,150; 
Pres., Henry Goll; Vice-Pres., Wm. Buck- 
sath ; Cas., Thomas R. Hamilton; Asst. Cas., 
R. Wessner. 

FAYETTE—Commercial Bank; capital, $12,- 
000; Pres., A. P. Hickerson; Vice-Pres., B. 
W. Malone; Cas., L. W. Jacobs: Asst. Cas., 
J. R. Gallemore. 

GoORIN—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,000: Pres., 
J. A. Thomas; Vice-Pres., Phillip Miller ; 
Cas., Thos. R. Anderson. 

MARSHFIELD-—Bank of Marshfield; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., T. S. Florence: Vice-Pres., 
John E. Hosmer; Cas., H. A. Smith; Asst. 
Cas., Jeff. B. James. 

O’FALLON -Bank of O'Fallon: capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., M. F. Dunlap; Vice-Pres., J. H. 
Orf : Cas... W. C. Barron. 

SPICKARD—Farmers and Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $16,000; Pres., W. H. Brewer; Vice- 
Pres., J: C. Speck; Cas., Ed. W. Cook; Asst. 
Cas., E. A. Cook. 

St. CLAIR Bank of St. Clair ; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., B. Ducksworth: Vice Pres., J. N. 
Cardwell: Cas., Gilbert Lay. 

WARRENSBURG—American Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J.C. Chambers: Vice-Pres.., 
Wm. Shockey; Cas., R. F. Gilkeson; Asst. 
Cas., Ear] Coffman. 


NEBRASEA. 

AINSWORTH—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$7,500: Pres., E. C. Million: Vice-Pres., F. 
Jouvenat ; Cas., R. M. Eldred; Asst. Cas., D. 
L. Jouvenat. 

ODELL—Hinds State Bank; capital, $10,000: 
Pres.. E. B. Hinds; Vice-Pres., T. W.Stano- 
sheck; Cas., Charles N. Hinds: Asst. Cas., 
James Smethurst. 


NEW JERSEY. 
BERNARDSVILLE — Bernardsville National 
Bank; capital, $30.000: Pres., M. F. Ellis: 
Vice-Pres., R. F. Randolph; Cas., E. L. 
Kitchell. 


NEW MEXICO. 
DEMING—Deming National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., T. M. Wingo; Vice-Pres, 
Frank Thurmond; Cas., J. J. Bennett. 


NEW YORK. 

ALLEGANY—First National Bank; capital, 
$25.000: Pres., Frederick Smith; Vice-Pres., 
A. D. Morgan; Cas.. Clare Willard. 

DOWNSVILLE—A. C. Wilcox & Co. 

HIGHLAND FALLS—A. C. Wilcox & Co. 

JEFFERSONVILLE—A. C. Wilcox & Co. 

New YorkK—Maiden Lane Savings Bank; 
Pres., Louis Windmuller: Vice-Pres., W. F. 
Carleton and Leopold Stern; Sec., Maurice 
Maas. 

RoscorE—A. C. Wilcox & Co.; capital, $10,000: 
Pres., A. C. Wilcox: Cas., D. T. Curry. 
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SYRACUSE- Commercial National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Commercial Bank); capital, $230,- 
000; Pres., Hendrick S. Holden ; Vice-Pres., 
Geo. M. Barnes; Cas., Anthony Lamb. 

WEST SENECA—Lackawanna National Bank : 
capital. $50.000; Pres., C. G. Boland; Vice- 
Pres., Russell H. Potter; Cas., L. L. West- 
brook. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


HAW RIVER-—Granite Savings & Trust Co.: 
capital, $2,500; Pres., B. S. Robertson: 
Vice-Pres., C. P. Albright; Cas., J. A. 
Long. 

NORTH DAKOTA. 


CHAFFEE—Chaffee State Bank: capital, $5,000; 
Pres., C. A. Wheelock: Vice-Pres., James 
QO. Shepard; Cas., C. F. Richardson. 

HuUNTER— First National Bank ; capital, $30,- 
000: Pres., J. H. Gale; Vice-Pres., Joseph 
Sayer; Cas., W. H. Simmons.—Farmers & 
Merchants’ Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., 
R. H. Murphy; Vice-Pres., Julius Rodhalt ; 
Cas... Luth Jueger. 

MARION—Marion Land Co’s Bank; capital, 
$5,000; Pres., F. W. Froemke; Vice-Pres, 
Ed. Pierce; Cas., N. O. Mouserud. 

MoHALL—First National Bank ; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. N. Peck. 

OAKES--Oakes National Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., H. 8. Nichols; Vice-Pres., C. M. 
Fairbanks; Cas., E. J. Walton. 

PINGREE--Pingree State Bank; capital, $5,000; 
Pres., Thomas Price; Vice-Pres., James 
Price; Cas., Rud. Anderson. 

SHELDON--First National Bank; capital, 25,- 
000; Pres., Ed. Pierce; Vice-Pres., Geo. 
Fowler: Cas., James K. Banks; Asst. Cas.. 
Geo. H. Carr. 

OHIO. 


CARROLLTON—Carrollton Savings & Banking 
Co. (successor to L. D. Stockton): capital, 
$50,000: Pres., L. D. Stockton; Vice-Pres.. 
R. E. McDonald; Cas., H. J. Richards; Sec. 
and Treas., 8. M. Stockton. 

CLEVELAND—Reserve Trust Co.; capital, 
$300,000: Pres., Luther Allen: Vice-Pres., 
Cc. O. Evarts: Sec., Wm. N. Perrin; Treas., 
Cc. E. Burkey. 

GREENWICH— First National Bank ; capital, 
$25,000: Pres., W.S. Anderson; Vice-Pres., 
A. Frayer; Cas., J.S. White. 

MINGO JuNCTION—Jefferson County Bank ; 
capital, $35,000: Vice-Pres., M. B. Jewett; 
Cas., B. R. Cole. 

NEw ConcorD—First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Yakey ; Vice-Pres., 
Joseph Shaw and M. W. Hissey ; Cas., Roy 
Speer. — 

OTTAWA—First National Bank ; capital. $25,- 
000; Pres., David N. Powell; Vice-Pres., 
Wm. Annesser; Cas., J. C. Jones. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GRAVES—The Citizens’ State Bank ; capital, 
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$6,500; Pres., T. H. Lindley; Vice-Pres., H. 
P. Grow; Cas., Leon L. Hoyt. 
‘OKLAHOMA—Commercial National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., John Threadgill; 
Vice-Pres., C. F. Colcord: Cas., John C, 
Hughes; Asst. Cas., E. C. Trueblood. 
PERRY—First National Bank (successor to 
Noble County Bank) ; capital, $50,000; Pres., 
H.C. Walderstedt: Vice-Pres., D. T. Flynn: 
Cas., C. D. Jensen; Asst. Cas., G. M. Ellis. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CHERRY TREE (Grant P. O.)—First National 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., Porter Kin- 
ports. 

‘CCONEMAUGH—First National Bank of E. 
Conemaugh: capital, $50,000; Pres., Danie] 
W. Davis; Vice-Pres., Lewis Orris; Cas., 
Walter Dowling. 

‘CURWENSVILLE—Citizens’ National Bank; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., E. A. [rvin; Vice- 
Pres., Jno. S. Furst: Cas., L. W. Spencer. 

ErRIE—Security Savings and Trust Co.; capi- 
tal, $200,000; Pres., R. J. Morehead; Vice- 
Pres., W. C. Culbertson: 2d Vice-Pres., E. 
D. Carter; Treas., A. B. McDonald, 

FREEDOM—Freedom Savings and Trust Co.; 
capital, $125,000; Pres., E. J. Schleiter: 
Vice-Pres., S. Morgan; Treas., Charles E. 
Shiffer: Asst. Treas., August Schleiter. 

-J ENKINTOWN—Jenkintown Trust Co.; capi- 
$125,000 ; Pres., Henry K. Walt; Vice-Pres,, 
J. Elwood Peters: Treas., Paul Jones; Asst. 
Treas., James W. Hunsberger. 

LANDISBURG—Bank of Landisburg:; Pres., D. 
S. Minniken; Vice-Pres., D. H. Sheibley; 
Cas., 8. B. Hettrick. 

McDoNALD—McDonald Savings and Trust 
Co.; capital., $125,000 ; Pres., J. P. Scott; 
Cas., W. L. Scott. 

MONTOURSVILLE— First National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., Chas. E. Bennett; Vice- 
Pres., I. F. Stetlec: Cas., Jno. H. Sherman. 

MounT MORRIS—Farmers and Merchants’ 
National Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Robert Shear; Vice-Pres., J. B. Morris; 
Cas., J. W. Rogers. 

NORTHUMBERLAND — Northumberland Na- 
tional Bank; capital, $30,00C: Pres., Chas. 
Steele. 

SWINEFORD—First National Bank: capital, 
$25,009; Pres., M. K. Schoch; Vice-Pres., B. 
W. Yoder; Cas., J. R. Krieger. 

TRAFFORD City (P.O. Stewart’s Station) — 
First National Bank; capital, $50,000 ; Pres., 
J. F. Hepler; Vice-Pres., H. L. Greer; Cas., 
J.S. Brown, 

WILLIAMSBURG— First National Bank (suc- 
cessor to Farmers’ Bank); capital, $25,000; 
Pres., David Shelly; Vice-Pres.. S. T. Nel- 
rick; Cas., E, 8. Shelly. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 
BELTON—Belton Savings & Trust Co. 


GREENWOOD—Loan & Exchange Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., C. P. Simmond; Vice- 
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Pres., J.T. Simmons; Asst. Cas., James T. 
Medlock. 

LATTA—Bank of Latta; Pres., J. H. Manning; 
Vice-Pres., J. S. Bethea; Cas., A. S. Man- 
ning. 

MANNING — Bank of Clarendon: capital, 
$25,000; Pres., J. A. Weinberg; Vice-Pres., 
W. E. Jenkinson; Cas., J. L. Wilson. 

PIEDMONT -- Bank of Piedmont; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., W. A. Simpson; Vice-Pres., 
E. P. Vandiver; Manager, Jos. Norwood. 

PROSPERITY—People’s National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., M. A. Carlisle; Vice- 
Pres., H. C. Mosely ; Cas., W. W. Wheeler. 

TIMMONSVILLE — Citizens’ Bank; capital, 
$30,000; Pres., Charles A. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., W. P. Henry; Cas., W. H. Lowman, 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

CHAMBERLAIN — Chamberlain State Bank 
(successor to Bank of Iowa & Dakota); 
capital, $15,000; Pres., D. Montgomery ; 
Cas., W. L. Montgomery; Asst. Cas., Lee 
W. Montgomery. 

CoRONA — Roberts County State Bank; 
capital, $2,500; Pres.. Howard Babcock; 
Vice-Pres., J. A. Rickert; Cas,, L. V. Peek. 

FARMER—State Bank of Farmer: capital, 
$6,000; Pres., N. J. Brockmann; Vice-Pres., 
M. D. Gates; Cas., Frank A. Gates; Asst. 
Cas., J. H. Masters. 

ROCKHAM—State Bank ; capital, $5,000; Pres. 
and Cas., Ed. Siefkin. 

StuRGIsS—Commercial National Bank; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., H. C. Bostwick; Vice- 
Pres., Edward Galvin; Cas., M. M. Brown. 

TINTON--Bank of Tinton; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Charles Waite; Cas., H. J. Ainley. 


TEXAS. 

BROWNSVILLE— Merchants’ National Bank; 
eapital, $100,000: Pres., E. H. Goodrich ;: 
Vice-Pres., John McAllen; Cas., J. G. Fer- 
nandez. 

BURNET—Burnet National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Otho S. Houston; Vice- 
Pres., F. P. Green; Cas., C. W. Howard. 

Frost— First National Bank ; capital, $25,000 
Pres., J. L. Halbert; Vice-Pres., J.C. Duke; 
Cas., G. J. Heflin; Asst. Cas., J. M. Tullos. 

PEARSALL— Pearsall National Bank ; capital, 
$50,000: Pres., C. H. Beever; Cas., J. M. 
Riggan. 

YORKTOWN—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Wm. Eckhardt ; Cas., Chas. J. 
Eckhardt. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

CHESTER-— First National Bank (successor to 
Industrial Bank); capital, $50,000: Pres., 
Jno. A. Campbell; Vice-Pres., J. N. Finley: 
2nd Vice-Pres., Geo. E. Lewis; Cas., O. O. 
Allison. 

CLARKSBURG—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $100,- 
vu00; Pres., A. J. Fletcher; Vice-Pres., Ira 
Post; Cas., Chas. H. Furbee. 

TERRA ALTA— First National Bank; capital, 
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$25,000; Pres., J. S. Lakin: Vice-Pres., P. R. 
McCrum; Cas., C. A. Miller. 

TUNNELTON — Tunnelton Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., A. J. Bonafield:; Vice-Pres., 
M. C, Gibson; Cas., John J. McKone, Jr. 


WISCONSIN. 

AMHERST JUNCTION—Security Bank: capital, 
$8,500; Pres., C. L. Buswell: Vice-Pres., C. 
A. Ein; Cas., H. N. Nelson. 

LANCASTER—First National Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., P. T. Stevens; Vice-Pres., 
W. A. Johnson; Cas., F. W. Stevens. 

OsHkKosH—Oshkosh Savings & Trust Co.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., Leander Choate; 
Vice-Pres., J. J. Stevenson; Sec. and Treas., 
C. W. Knippene. 

SHELL LAKE—Wisconsin State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., P. M. Reagan; Vice-Pres., 
John Aberg; Cas., L. I. Bullis. 
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WYOMING. 
CENTENNIAL—Centennia] Trust Co.; capita), 
$10,000: Pres., Fred A. Miller; Vice-Pres., 
Jos. B. McKee; Cas., John D. Shrock. 


CANADA, 
ONTARIO. 
BELMONT —Sovereign Bank of Canada; Mer.., 
L. P. Snyder. 
EMBRO—Traders’ Bank of Canada; Megr., F. 
G. Depew. 
MouNT BRYDGES—Union Bank of Canada: 
Megr., W. B. Dunn. 
QUEBEC. 
BUCKINGHAM--Bank of Ottawa: Mer., David 
Robertson. 
FRELIGHSBURG--Sovereign Bank of Canada. 
LEvis--Bank of British North America; 
Mer. pro tem, E. F. Racey. 


CHANCES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL ETC. 


ALABAMA, 
ORARK--Ozark City Bank; capital increased 
to $100,000. 
ARKANSAS. 
ARKADELPHIA—EIlk Horn Bank (incorpo- 
rated): capital, increased to $150,000. 
PINE BLUFF—Simmons National Bank; Z. 
Orto, Pres. in place of J. F. Simmons. 


CALIFORNIA. 

BERKELEY— University Savings Bank; John 
U. Calkins, Cas. in place of F. S. Page. 

LOS ANGELES —Merchants’ National Bank; 
Herman W. Hellman, Pres. in place of W. 
L. Graves; W. L. Graves, Vice-Pres.; Henry 
Anderson, Asst. Cas. in place of Newman 
Essick, resigned; Marco H. Hellman, addi- 
tionai Asst. Cas.-— First National Bank: 
John D. Bicknell, First Vice-Pres. in place 
of Wm. G. Kerckhoff 


COLORADO. 
GLENWOOD SPRINGS — Citizens’ National 
Bank; B.T. Napier, Pres.; Geo. Yule, Vice- 
Pres.; M. Waessel, Asst. Cas. 


CONNECTICUT. 
ROCKVILLE — Savings Bank of Rockville; 
Lebbeus Bissell, Treas., deceased: 


FLORIDA. 
J ACKSONVILLE—Nationa) Bank of Jackson- 
ville; W. B. Barnett, Pres., deceased. 


GEORGIA. 
CARTEUSVILLE—First National Bank; Geo. 
S. Crouch, Pres, in place of J. W. Vaughan. 


IDAHO. 

St. ANTHONY--St. Anthony Banking Co. (in- 
corporated); capital increased to $25,000. 
ILLINOIS. 
CHANDLERVILLE—Conover, Skiles & Mertz ; 

succeeded by State Bank. 
CHARLESTON—First National Bank: Philip 
B. Davis, Asst. Cas., resigned. 


DE KALB—First National Bank; E. P. Ell- 
wood, Pres. in place of John H. Lewis. 
ERIE—First National Bank; Arthur M. Lane, 
Vice-Pres. 
MONTICELLO—H. V. 
Moore, deceased. 
PEeoRIA—Dime Savings Bank; Geo. W. Cur- 
tiss, Vice-Pres. and Manager; T. B. Wis- 
sing, Cas. in place of Rudolph Pfeiffer, re- 
signed. 
RAYMOND—First Nateonal Bank; Cyrus 
Fitz Jerrell, Vice-Pres.: J. E. McDavid, Cus. 
ROCKFORD—Rockford National Bank; Gil- 
bert Woodruff, Pres., resigned. 
TREMONT—First Nationa! Bank: Fred H. 
Trout, Pres. in place of Louis A. Buchner: 
Edward Pratt, Vice-Pres. in place of Fred 
H. Trout. 


Moore & Co.; H. V. 


INDIANA. 


BLUFFTON—Studabaker Bank (incorpora- 
ted); capital increased to $200,000. 

CHARLESTOWN—First National Bark: McD. 
Reeves, Vice-Pres.; E. B. Long, Cas. 

DYER—First National Bank; M. Gettler, 
Asst. Cas. 

MITCHELL—First National Bank; Edward 
M. Keane, Asst. Cas. in place of Kenley EF. 
Horn. 

RiCHMOND— First National Bank; june M. 
Gayle, Pres.in place of J. M. Crawford; 
J.M. Crawford, Vice-Pres. in place of W.S. 
Gayle, deceased. 

So. WHITLEY Gandy’s Bank; title changed 
to Gandy State Bank ; capital, $25,000; Os- 
car Gandy, Pres.; Mose Mayer, Vice-Pres.; 
Louis Mayer, Cas. t. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
DUNCAN—First National Bank; no Cas. in 
place of J. M. Armstrong. 
OKMULGEE—Okmulgee National Bank: T. 
F. Randolph, Pres. in place of John T. Stew- 
art. 











IOWA. 

IlowA FALLS—Home Savings Bank; Edwin 
O. Soule, Cas., resigned. 

PacKwoop—Farmers’ Savings Bank; capital 
increased to $20,000. 

PaNnorA—Guthrie County National Bank; 
Wade Spurgin, Asst. Cas. 

POCAHONTAS—First National Bank; J. H. 
Allen, Pres. in place of L. C. Thornton; C. 
S. Allen, Vice-Pres. in place of W. D. Mc- 
Ewen; F. W. Lindeman, Cas. in place of W. 
S. McEwen; no Asst. Cas. in place of James 
Bruce. 

SIGOURNEY—First National Bank; Harry G. 


Brown, Pres. in place of G. D. Woodin, de- 


ceased. 

STUART—First National Bank; Jacob F. 
Blackman, Cas. in place of M. R. Porter, 
resigned; A. C. Curtis, Asst. Cas. 


KANSAS. 

BURLINGTON —Farmers’ National Bank; W. 
F. Swift, Pres. 

CHANUTE—First National Bank and National 
Bank of Chanute; consolidated under 
former title; capital increased to $100,000 ; 
surplus, $20,000; Geo. N, Lindsay, Pres. 

COFFEYVILLE—State Bank; A. R. Jack, Cas., 
deceased. 


KENTUCKY. 

BEARD—Beard Deposit Bank; Mrs. Samuel 
Royster, Asst Cas. in place of Samuel 
Woods, resigned. 

LEXINGTON—First National Bank: W. B. 
Brock, Asst. Cas. in place of Henry P. 
Kinkead, resigned. 

LONDON—First National Bank; W. B. Catch- 
ing, Pres. in place of Vincent Boreing, de- 
ceased. 

WILLIAMSTOWN — Grant County Deposit 
Bank; R. H. O’Hara, Pres., deceased. 


MAINE. 
AUBURN—National Shoe & Leather Bank; 
capital decreased to $200,000. 
PORTLAND—Swan & Barrett; absorbed by 
Portland Trust Co. 
YORK VILLAGE— York County National 
Bank: Ruth E. P. Bragdon, Asst. Cas, in 
place of Ruth E. Putnam. 


MARYLAND. 
FREDERICK—Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank; David C. Winebrener, Pres., 
deceased. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BosTON —- National Hamilton Bank and 
Fourth National Bank ; consolidated under 
latter title. 

GREENFIELD—Greenfield Savings Bank; W. 
G. Packard, Pres. resigned. 

WEsTBORO—First National Bank; Otis K. 
Newton, Asst. Cas., deceased. 

W ORCESTER—Quinsigamond National Bank; 
M. V. B. Jefferson, Pres. in place of E. B. 
Stoddard, deceased.——Worcester Five 
Cents Savings Bank; Henry M. Witter, 
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Pres. in place of E. B. Stoddard, deceased ; 
Edwin Brown, Vice-Pres. 


MICHIGAN. 
GRAND HAVEN-—National Bank of Grand 
Haven ; no Cas. in place of Dustin C., 
Oakes, deceased. 


MINNESOTA. 


ALBERT LEA—Security National Bank; W. 
A. Morin, Vice-Pres. 

BRAINERD—First National Bank; G. D. La 
Bar, Pres.in place of A. F. Ferris, deceased; 
F. A. Farrar, Cas. in place of G. D. La Bar; 
Geo. H. Brown, Asst. Cas. in place of F. A. 
Farrar. 

CAMPBELL—First National Bank; J. W. 
Gray, Vice-Pres. in place of O. A. Robert- 
son. 

EMMONS— First National Bank; H. H. Em- 
mons, Pres. in place of H. M. Martinson. 
FossToN—First National Rank; Charles F. 

Sawyer, Cas. 

SPRING VALLEY—First Nationa! Bank; T. 
L. Beiseker, Pres. in place of W. P. Tearse; 
no Vice-Pres. in place of Everett Jones; 
Everett Jones, Cas. in place of J. H. Da- 
vis, Jr. 

WALKER—Walker State Bank; F. B. Davis, 
Cas. in place of F. A. Kneeland, resigned. 


NEBRASKA. 


OAKDALE—Antelope County Bank; E. C. 
Million, Pres.; Geo. B. Boyd, Vice-Pres.; A. 
H. Bohannon, Cas. 


NEW JERSEY. 
PAssA1c—Passaie National Bank; Charles M. 
Howe, Pres. in place of David Carlisle; G. 
W. Blanchard, Vice-Pres. in place of Chas. 
M. Howe; W. F. Gaston, 2nd Vice-Pres., 
SEABRIGHT—First National Bank; Charles 
W.Jones, Cas. in place of Thomas A. Ward, 
resigned. 


NEW YORE. 

BROOKLYN —Stuyvesant Heights Bank; title 
changed to Stuyvesant Bank. Manufac- 
turers’ Nationa) Bank; William Dick, Pres. 
in place of John Loughran, deceased. 

DuNKIRK—Merchants’ National Bank; Rob- 
ert J. Gross, Pres. in place of Frank May, 
resigned: Frederick W. Smith, Vice-Pres. 

FULTON—Citizens’ National Bank; H. E. 
Hannis, Cas. pro tem. in place of Geo. Kel- 
logg, deceased, 

ILION—-ILIlion National Bank; Bertram D. 
Lewis, Asst. Cas., deceased. 

NEw YorK—Bankers’ Trust Co.; removed to 
7 Wall Street. Greenwich Savings Bank ; 
John Wilson, 2nd Vice-Pres., deceased.—— 
Broadway Trust Co.; M. M. Belding, Jr., 
Pres. in place of Moses May, resigned ; 
Frederick G. Lee, Vice-Pres.——U.S8. Mort- 
gage & Trust Co.; Geo. M. Cumming, Vice- 
Pres.—R. J. Kimball & Co.; R. J. Kimball, 
deceased. — Citizens’ Savings Bank; Barak 
G. Coles, Ist Vice-Pres. in place of William 
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E. Clurk, deceased; John L. Dudley, 2nd 
Vice-Pres. in place of Barak G. Coles. 
National Bank of Commerce in New York 
(successor to Western National Bank of 
the U.S.); Valentine P. Snyder, Pres.; J. P. 
Morgan, R. A. McCurdy, James H. Hyde, 
Thomas F. Ryan, Henry A. Smith, Vice- 
Pres.: Wm. C. Duvall, Cas.: Chas. L. Robin- 
son, Neilson Olcott, J.8. Alexander, Oliver 
L. Pilat, H. B. Fonda, Clarence Foote, E. A. 
Montell, Jr., Asst. Cas. 

SARATOGA SPRINGS — Citizens’ National 
Bank; F. V. Hewitt, Vice-Pres. in place of 
of W. T. Rockwood, deceased. 

Utica - Utica City National Bank; capital 
increased to $800,000. 


OHIO. 


CLEVELAND —Genessee Savings and Banking 
Co.: absorbed by Resirve Trust Co. 

MASSILON—State Bank; Albert G. Wetter, 
Cas., deceased. 

XENTA—Citizens’ National Bank: M. L. Wolf, 
Cas. in place of F. E. McGervey; T. D. 
Kyle, Asst. Cas. 


OKLAHOMA. 
GRANITE—Granite State Bank; capital in- 
creased to $25,000. 
LEGER—First National Bank; J. S. 
Cas. in place of ‘W. C. Baker. 
MEDFORD—First Nationa! Bank; I.R. Heasty, 
Cas. in place of W. E. Wood. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


CoLtuMBIA—Columbia Trust Co.; William B. 
Given, Pres., resigned. 

CONSHOCKEN—Tradesmen’s National Bank ; 
John R. Wood, Cas.in place of Isaac Ro- 
berts, resigned. 

DOYLESTOWN —Doylestown National Bank 
(in hands of Receiver July 30); authorized 
by Comptroller to resume business Oct. 13; 
John N. Jacobs, Pres.: Isaac Roberts, Cas. 

ELIZABETH—First National Bank: Wm. T. 
Pierce, Pres. in place of W.S. Kuhn; C. P. 
McClure, Vice-Pres. in place of Wm. T. 
Pierce. 

GETTYSBURG—Gettysburg National Bank; 
Wm. McSherry, Vice-Pres. in place of John 
B. McPherson. 

MOUNT CARMEL—Mount Carmel Banking 
Co.; Geo. E. Berner, Cas. in place of J.8. 
Furst, resigned. 

PITTSBURG —Washington National Bank; 8. 
C. Armstrong, Cas. in place of A. W. Heck- 
er; A. W. Hecker, Asst. Cas. -—Trades- 
men’s National Bank; F. A. Griffin, Vice- 
Pres. in place of 8.8. Crump; no Asst. Cas. 
in place of A. P. Dysart. 

ScCRANTON—South Side Bank; Frank Humm- 
ler, Pres, 

TOWANDA—Citizen’s National Bank: Morris 
Shepard, Pres. in place of E. Overton, de- 
ceased. 

TREMONT—Tremont National Bank; T. J. 


Wood, 
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Murphy, Vice-Pres, in place of W. G. Stof- 
ler. 

YoOrRK — Drovers and Mechanics’ National 
Bank; W. F. Weiser, Cas. in place of G. K. 
Schenberger, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE — Provideoce Institution for 
Savings; Robert I. Gammill, Vice-Pres. in 
place of Royal C. Taft, resigned. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

COLUMBIA — National Loan & Exchange 
Bank; E. C. Cathcart, Asst. Cas. 

LATTA—Farmers & Merchants’ Bank; Her- 
bert A. Bethea, Cas. in place of A. 8. Man- 
ning. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. 

ANDOVER — Citizens’ State Bank; J. W. 
Krueger, Cas. 

TEXAS. 

CARTHAGE— Merchants & Farmers’ Nationa! 
Bank; C. H. Pollard, Cas. in place of L. J. 
Smith; no Vice-Pres. in place of L. J. 
Smith, 

DAINGERFIELD—National Bank of Dainger- 
tield; J. Y. Bradfield, Pres., deceased. 

DALLAS—Trinity Valley Trust Co.; capita! 
increased to $8,000. 

DUBLIN — Citizens’ National Bank: R. B. 
Spencer, Pres. in place of F. M. Brown, de- 
ceased; no Vice-Pres. in place of R. B. 
Spencer; J. H. Reese, Cas.: no Asst. Cas. in 
place of J. H. Reese. 

GRANBURY-—City National Bank; W. D. Wil- 
son, Asst. Cas. 

MARBLE FALLS—First National Bank; R.H. 
Evans, Pres. in place of T. M. Yett: re- 
signed; Rudolph Ebeling, Vice-Pres. in 
place of J. R. Yett, resigned. 

NEDERLAND—First National Bank; F. E. 
Rockhill, Asst. Cas. in place of A. C. 
Walker. 

RiceE—Rice Banking Co. and Planters and 
Merchants’ Bank ; consolidated. 

SMITHVILLE—Bank of Smithville: M. L. Tan- 
sey, Cas. in place of Theodore Smith, re- 
signed. 

SouR LAKE—Sour Lake National Bank; Geo. 
W. Armstrong, Pres. in place of W. T. 
Campbell; W. T. Campbell, Vice-Pres. 


VERMONT. 
MONTPELIER — Montpelier National Bank: 
H. L. Farwell, Asst. Cas. 
RUTLAND—Clement National Bank; O. F. 
Harrison, Vice-Pres., deceased; also Treas. 
State Trust Co. 
VIRGINIA. 
NORFOLK — National Bank of Commerce; 
Robert P. Voight, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
RICHMOND — Merchants’ National Bank; 
James R. Perdue, Act. Cas. from October 6 
to November 9. 


W ASHINGTON. 
CONCONULLY--Methow Bank of Twisp; con- 











solidated with Commercial Bank of Con- 
conully. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 

PARKERSBURG —- Commercial Banking and 

Trust Co.; B.S. Pope, Pres. in place of H.C. 

Jackson; J. A. Wetherell, Vice-Pres. 
PHILLIPI--First National Bank; D. J. Taft, 

Asst. Cas. 

WISCONSIN. 

MANITOWOC—National Bank of Manitowoc; 

Leander Choate, Pres. in place of L. D. 

Moses; Emil Teitgen, Vice-Pres. in place of 

Leander Choate. 
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WYOMING. 


DouGLAS—-First National Bank; John Mor- 
ton, Vice-Pres. in place of J. De Forest 
Richards. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 

VANKLEEK HILL-- Bank of Ottawa; D. 
Robertson; no longer Mgr. 
QUEBEC. 


MONTREAL — Bank of Montreal: 
Meredith, Asst. Gen. Mgr. 


H. V. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHATSWORTH—Bank of Chatsworth. 
LOCKPORT—Exchange Bank. 


INDIANA. 
ROSELAWN—Bank of Roselawn. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 

TISHOMINGO-—Bank of the Chickasaw Nation. 

MARYLAND. 
BALTIMORE--Maryland Trust Co.—Union 

Trust Co. 
MICHIGAN. 

EAvu CLAIRE—Bank of Eau Claire. 

MINNESOTA. 
FOxHOME--Bank of Foxhome. 
LESUEUR-—-Farmers and Merchants’ Bank. 
MAPLETON --Mapleton State Bank. 


NEW YORE. 
ALLEGANY-—-Dye Bros. 
NEw YorK—lInternational Bank and Trust 
Co.; in handsof James H. Hughes, Receiver. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
ALLEGHENY--First National Bank; in hands 
of Receiver, October 22. 
PITTSBURG — Federal National 
hands of Receiver, October 21. 
WISCONSIN. 
MONTELLO—Montello State Bank. 
PRINCETON—Princeton State Bank; in hands 
of Edward C. Martin, Receiver. 


MEXICO. 
City oF MeExico--International Bank and 
Trust Co. (branches at New York and San 
Francisco.) 


Bank: in 








New Counterfeit #5 Silver Certificate (INDIAN HEAD).—Series Of 1899; check letter 
A; plate number 161; J. W. Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer of 


the United States. 


The most noticeable defect in this counterfeit is the coarse, blotchy appearance of the 
Indian head. The paper is of good quality with red ink lines to imitate the silk threads of 


the genuine. 


The lines of the lathe work, particularly on back of note, are broken into small white dots 


and dashes. 


The good general appearance of this counterfeit will deceive the ordinary handler of 
money, but an examination of the Indian portrait should result in its detection. 


Rare and Valuable Coins.—A rare and interesting collection of gold coins will be ex- 
hibited at the World’s Fair by Ira D. Garman, of Philadelphia. The coins run from $50 gold 


pieces t» 25 cent pieces. 


is said to be worth $300 in the numismatic market. 
The oddest coins of the collection are the California octagons—very comely and at- 


dollar. 


The most valuable coin isa $50 California gold piece, dated 1855. It 


It is more than twice as large as a silver 


tractive pieces. The 25-cent pieces are very small, and thin enough to be bent between the 
fingers. Some are octagonal and some are round. An exceedingly rare coin of the collec- 


tion is a papal, or Pope’s coin. 


It is gold, and the size of a $10 gold piece. Contained in the 


collection are many California gold coins which are very valuable, because they date back to 


the days of °49, and are the output of private mints. 
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A REVIEW OF THE FINANCIAL SITUATION. 





NEw YorK, November 3, 1903. 


THE MARKED IMPROVEMENT IN THE BOND MARKET last month seems to have been 
accepted as of peculiar significance. There has been an exceptional advance in the 
price of bonds accompanied by a broadened demand. The movement began even 
before the decline in the stock market had ceased, low records fora number of stocks 
being made in the first half of the month. In some cases the prices of railroad 
bonds have advanced as much as four per cent. since Oetober 1. 

In connection with this very encouraging condition the placing of $20,000,000 of 
bonds with a prominent banking house by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company late 
in the month was considered as indicative of the return of confidence. These bonds 
are in two issues of $10,000,000 each, both guaranteed by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. One issue is secured by a mortgage on the Long Island Railroad, and the 
other consists of bonds issued by the Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washington Rail- 
road Company. The bonds bear four per cent. and run about forty years. That 
any banking house should undertake to dispose of $20,000,000 of bonds to the pub- 
lic at this time suggests that investors are regaining confidence, a fact illustrated, as 
already mentioned, in the activity and strength of the bond market. 

It is true that all the events of the past month have not been of a favorable char- 
acter. On the contrary the incidents of the early part of the month were in many 
respects of a disagreeable character. The revelations in the United States Ship- 
building matter were an unfortunate commentary on modern financiering. The 
consideration shown for the outside investor by the inside manipulator, as revealed 
in this instance, was not of the kind to strengthen confidence. 

Another event, the reduction in the dividend on the common stock of the United 
States Steel Corporation, from a basis of four per cent. to two per cent. per an- 
num, had a disturbing effect. While the management has been commended for its 
conservatism in reducing the dividend when the earnings declined, the fact that 
there is more than $500,000,000 of the stock outstanding, distributed among holders 
numbering very many thousands, some of whom bought the stock when it was sell- 
ing at fifty or higher, made the‘decrease in dividends far-reaching in its effect. It is 
generally conceded, however, that the dividend should have been reduced if not 
passed altogether. | 

With other unfavorable events there came the report of the failure of two trust 
companies in Baltimore, followed in the same week by the failure of a Pittsburg 
bank, and of another at Allegheny, Pa. Following these came a run on the trust 
companies in St. Louis, which seemed to have no reasonable excuse. This caused, 
however, a withdrawal of money from New York and a sharp advance in rates, 
with a decline in foreign exchange almost to the gold-importing point just at the 
close of the month. 

Whatever may have been the situation a month ago, there is much at the present 
time to cause a more hopeful feeling. There is a possibility of dearer money in the 
near future, yet it is based upon the substantial fact of large crops to be moved. In 
the single case of cotton it is figured that as prices are now ruling it will require 
probably $100,000,000 more to pay for this year’s crop than for the crop of 1902. 
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From the October report of the Department of Agriculture on the condition of 
the grain crops on October 1, estimates of the probable yield have been made, which 
are very favorable for both corn and wheat. Weshow the estimate for those crops, 
and also of oats, with the figures for the previous five years: 


Wheat. Corn. Oats. 
YEAR. Bushels. Bushels. Bushels. 
Ice itiaseeheeienm ii nda raiding abe ecaleintnaii 675,148,705 1,924,184,600 730,995,143 
Dt ttivndnnaaideobenmenaetwusetennese 547,303,840 2,078,143,933 943,387,375 
aia aaa ated ain eediebbieain eda 522,229,505 2.105,102,516 809, 125,989 
ee ied eonenane 748,460,218 1,522,519,891 736,808,724 
a itch tinh bieseein ahah inieeiabnregaic dina 670,063,C08 2,523,648,312 987,842,712 
i iikéestipedianiacnnneesiiihewhin 659,028,000 2,307,860,000 789,589,000 


Were the table extended back a few years further, it would be apparent that this 
year’s yield of all three staples is excellent. The corn crop especially is a bounteous 
one, while wheat is not far behind the yield of last year. After the apprehension felt 
and expressed during the period of the final development of the crops, the results 
now assured must be viewed with considerable gratification. 

The movement of the crops will call for money, and the lateness of both corn and 
cotton has delayed the usual outflow of money to some extent. At the same time the 
exports of grain and cotton will increase, and should the necessity arise gold imports 
may be looked for. Cotton exports in September were valued at more than $21,000,- 
000 as against less than $2,000,000 in August, while the exports of breadstuffs in 
September were $2,500,000 greater than in August. Yet the value of these two 
classes of exports was $15,000,000 less in September this year than in the same month 
in 1902. An increase in later months may reasonably be expected. 

Just as the month closed it was announced that $1,000,000 gold had been engaged 
for import. While it is probable that the Bank of England will endeavor to prevent 
any large movement of gold in this direction, still it would not be an unusual oc- 
currence for gold to come into the country during November and December. These 
months do not compare with September and October as gold-importing months, still 
at times gold to a considerable amount has come in during these months. The ag- 
gregate movement of gold in each of these months during the twenty-three years, 
1880 to 1902 inclusive, has been as follows: 


November. December. 

Ee $112,980,010 $90,227,038 
a Ge is Be Pic wiv vcvccccccssssccssccecccss 45,313,435 75,407,685 
Net imports of gold, 23 yearSs..........ccccceeceee $67 666,575 $14,819,353 


In twenty three years the net imports of gold in November have not averaged 
$3,000,000 a year, while in December they have not averaged much over $600,000 a 
year. Only once in the twenty-three years did the aggregate imports in November 
exceed $10,000,000, und that was in 1900, when they reached $12,641,988. Twice did 
the imports exceed $10,000,000 in December, in 1880, when they were $16,506,026, 
and in 1886 when they were $11,655,807. On the other hand, we have seen $14,- 
000,000 gold exported in November, 1895, and nearly $15,500,000 in December of 
the same year, also $11,800,000 in December, 1899, and $16,292,000 in November, 
1901. 

The domestic production of gold makes the United States in a measure independ- 
ent of outside sources of supply for replenishing its circulating medium. The re- 
port of the Director of the Mint on gold production in 1902 makes the total for that 
year $80,000,000. This exceeds the production of any previous year and is $15,000, - 
000 more than was produced in any year during the period of greatest production 
of the California mines. Ten years ago the yield of gold in the United States was | 
only about $33,000,000. Colorado alone now turns out within $5,000,000 as much as 
that. The world’s production of gold in 1902, as estimated by the Director of the 
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Mint was $295, 889,600, an increase of $32,500,000 over 1901, and of $94,000,000 since 
1896. 

The silver output of the United States remains practically the same as it has 
been for a number of years past, being in 1902 55,500,000 ounces. The nominal or 
coining value is $71,757,575, but the commercial value is reported at only $29,415,- 
000, the smallest in thirty years. The world’s production of silver in 1902 is esti- 
mated at $215,861,800 cuining value, a decrease of $10,000,000 compared with 1901. 

The iron and steel trade has commanded considerable attention recently. It is 
feeling to some extent the effect of the labor troubles which for some time have 
checked building operations. Another influence which will be operative for some 
time to come in all probability is the reduction in the demand for steel rails. The 
railroads in the last few years have expended very large sums for material used in 
construction as well as in equipment. To some degree their requirements have been 
filled, while there is a disposition on the part of the railroads to curtail expenses. 
A reduction in the price of steel rails and in other products of iron is not an unlikely 
contingency. 

The production of pig iron is being reduced, the capacity of the furnaces in blast 
on October 1 being 362,824 tons per week, as compared with 369,933 tons on Sep- 
tember 1, and 398,139 tons on June 1. The furnace stock of pig iron on October 1 
amounted to 506,848 tons, as compared with 203,403 tons on June 1. 

The August reports of gross and net earnings of the railroads show a continu- 
ance of the conditions heretofore noted. While the gross earnings of 114 roads 
increased nearly $16,000,000, the net earnings increased $5,500,000 each, about fifteen 
per cent. But included in these gains are the earnings of the anthracite coal roads, 
which a year ago were hindered by the miners’ strikes. Excluding these roads the 
gross earnings show a gain of $12,400,000 and the net of only $2,800,000. 

The annual reports now issued by the railroads covering the fiscal year ended June 
30 continue favorable and seem toassure a maintenance of the dividends now being 
paid, possibly some increase. In fact, the Reading Company last month declared 
a dividend of 144 per cent. on the second preferred stock, the first ever declared on 
that stock. 

There probably has been no time in the history of the railroads when a greater 
number of roads were paying dividends than now, while many roads are also paying 
larger dividends than ever before. That railroad dividends have not been as stable 
as investors would like to have them is very well known, yet many railroad stocks 
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In the following table are given 


the aggregate cash dividends paid by twenty railroads in each of the five-year 
periods during the last twenty-five years, the total and average annual rate for the 


whole period and the rate paid in 1902: 


There has been some attention directed of late to the deposits of other banks held 
in the National banks of leading cities. It is known that banks have in many cases 


solicited the accounts of out-of town banks, usually paying interest on balances. 


It 


may be of interest to note the amount of deposits held by the National bauks of the 
leading cities belonging to other banks and trust companies. 
shows the amounts for twenty-three cities on June 9 last, compared with June 29, 


1900, and July 14, 1896: 


July 14, 1896. 


Dt niccAttbendes aneneaonaned imines $45,552,510 
SE Dt enneenedeooses sseweensens 189,081,324 
it as Ca annnienbibiadineeied 24,247,625 
i science ccenndnbammeneneunees 7,451,343 
a a alt i Atal aaa nies 5,418 292 
Be nccnescanaeccoowes oeuensens 8,570,721 
citi nncamaiemnaeweniuntine 4,273,881 
DT icctitteeusenedenseebesenes  eeuseede 
inte eceteeeaee: —sebenbiee 
Chicago..... Nibeimeenines eemeneNNeeene 49,860,455 
ia li el alee aeel 5 869,401 
Ps cunecenennededobendeewens 2,360,379 
tiiieigicnsimnr aba wwnnaiede 3,178,104 
tii etn cdeebebenanenen 2,448,331 
Pn cercnencboueienamebeeete 1,573,811 
ii i44s teevacdunecsuneennwes 12.845,258 
iia nda meiebinebnie dine 7.973.949 
St. Joseph...... ‘snmoue ee ne 938,297 
Oe 2,276,863 
EE cdivcnevnecenaneans eeneeoncece 3,522,945 
TET a a et en 3,989,662 
i itnictteiei anniek senpabnitl 
ET TEE 1,341,136 

Pe EG oscccevscescasceees $382,774,287 
 aiiiitrindedaedinieeemnes 71,527,667 

Total United States.............. $154,301.954 


June 29, 1900. 


$70,074,898 
28,949,517 
67,554,878 
26,899,954 
14,455, 120 
19,200,533 
16,992,826 
2,698,813 
7,451,927 
122,875, 161 
7,439,273 
6,600,720 
5,809,527 
6,559,569 
14,423,397 
39,128,313 
24,221,956 
2,901,073 
3,727,225 
8,436,258 
10,882,244 
8,621 384 
6,479,889 
$909,384, 455 
123,592,848 
$1,032,978,303 


The following table 


June 9, 1903. 
$61,494,265 
412,414,082 

93,391,403 
41,527,269 
16,881,864 
20,339,330 
21,015,321 
4,265,550 
12,290,287 
142,154,545 
8,507, 7€7 
8,196,458 
7,482,571 
10,231,979 
4,078,980 
601,031,630 
37,046,384 
5,319,109 
4,004,930 
10,992,547 
10,978,821 
9,029,424 
10,537,587 
$1,012,192,103 
166,602,165 


$1,178,801, 268 


Some changes made in reporting the deposits of banks and trust companies in 
1900 make the comparison between 1896 and 1900 not wholly accurate. Still, the 
increase in those four years was very large. In the last three years there has been a 


further increase, but in Boston and New York there was a decrease. 


The change that has taken place in the direction of more conservative financier- 
ing is apparent in the great decrease in the incorporation of large companies. The 
‘*‘ Journal of Commerce” for some years past has kept the record of incorporations 
in the States of New Jersey, Maine, Pennsylvania, New York and Delaware. For 


1903, 
Ee ree $177.990,009 
Pee aeweues 175,975,000 
Rt tcttedehenbenedeneenenons 144,975,000 
Bsns 0sscdcscccnncecescnseescncs 243,200,000 
Ee ee ee ar 307,666,000 
/ 0 errr be ebdededanmseneonees 135,695,000 
ee 106,190,000 
Bsn cstessessesceces eduneseees 77,950,000 
Ps cdccnevecceeccocececeee 79,250,000 
PG sadecdcocesescesseeesecsee 67,300,000 


REO Re $1,516,100,000 


1902, 
$146,950,000 
294,850,000 
158,150,000 
231,575,000 
226,500.000 
196, 182,800 
469,856,400 
241,879,550 
195,194,900 
244,550,000 


$2,405,688,650 





1991, 

$105, 250,000 
79,500,000 
190,500,000 
},619.650,000 
77,980,000 
303,450,000 
236,3 5,000 
57,450,000 
66,800,000 
164,600,000 


+$3,001,505,000 
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the month of October it reports incorporations each with a capital of $1,000,000 or 
more, having an aggregate of $67,300,000. This represents not only new promotions 
but also an increase in the capital stock of the Colonial Trust Company of Pennsy}]- 
vania. This total is the smallest for any month in either 1903 or 1902. The com- 
parative figures for each of the first nine months in the last threejJyears are given in 
the table on the preceding page. 

‘* What probably emphasizes, ” says the ‘‘ Journal of Commerce,” ‘‘ better than 
anything else the point that the promotion of new companies is at a low ebb is the 
fact that the month’s record fails to show the incorporation of a a single concern 
with a capital exceeding $5,000,000.” 

THE Money MARKEtT.—There was a large movement of money from New York 
to interior points late in the month, and the effect was evidenced in firmer rates for 
money. At the close of the month call money ruled at 4 @ 5 per cent., the average 
rate being 444 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned at 214 per cent. as the 
minimum rate. Time money on Stock Exchange collateral is quoted at 5 per cent. 
for all periods from 60 days to 6 months on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 544 @ 6 per cent. for 60 to 90 days’ endorsed bills receivable, 

514 @ 6 per cent. for first class 4 to 6 months’ single names, and 6 @ 614 per cent. for 
good paper having the same length of time to run. 


Money RaTEs In NEw YORK City. 


| July 1. | aug. "e | sept. 1. - Oct. 3. Nov. 1, 








| June 1. 








| Per “he | Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances | 2 —2% | 4K%—10 | 134-3 1%-2 | 24-3 | 4 —-5 
—" soem, banks and trust compa- | | 

24%— | 2e- | 2 z— | 24%4— 24%— 


ays —- |4— |4-— 5 —54|5K%- [5 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days | | 
to 4 months (4 — | 44-5 (|4%-5 |5%—-— [6 — a 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to i | | | 
a edt 4i44— 5 —%)54-—%/ 5%-6 (6 — | 5 _ 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills’ | | | 
receivable, 60 to 90 days |44—% 5 — 54—  =|6— =%|6— | 544—6 
Commercial paper prime single | | | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. 14-514 5 — 4 | 534-6 | 6 —64% 6 — 64) 5K%—6 
Commercial paper, good single | 
names, 4 to 6 months,.............. | (5% 6 —_ $-% i hae 644-7 | 64— 7 |6 —6% 
-. | 

















New ‘Yorx Crry BANKS. 1. —Deposite 1 in the local banks were 2 reduced nearly $12, 
000,000 since October 3, and at the close of the month were less than $886,000,000. 
Only once since January were the deposits as small as they are now, and that was 
on April 11. In February, 1901, the deposits exceeded $1,019,000,000. Compared 
with a year ago there is a decrease of about $8,000,000. There have been changes 
in the loan account but for the month there is a net decrease of only about $1,400,- 
000, while compared with a year ago loans have increased $33,000,000. Loans now 
exceed deposits by about $26,000,000. The surplus reserve having reached nearly 
$18,000,000 fell to almost $10,000,000 in the last week of the month, the lowest point 
reached since last July. The surplus is less than one half of the amount reported a 
year ago. 

New York City BANKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 





Si 
Legal Sur plus | Ci reuta- | 


ae 
Loans. | 
| 











. $912,903,100 '$167,478.400 ‘$70.7 762 »700 $897,214,400 $13, 937,500 $45,674, 700 $1,827,845,721 
913,101,500 | 171,063,700 200 897,615,100 16, 577, 125 | 45, 714, 800 1,115,735,448 
008, 265, 500 | 171,870,800 905, : 891,771,400 | 17,433,250 | 45.723. 1, 125, 459, 185 
907, 099, 000 | 171,706,600 | 68,666,500 889,714,600 7 50 | 2,600 1,136,235.218 
911,508,500 | 164, 683, 800 16,994, 885,616,600 10,27 4, 150 | 45,893,900 1,113, ‘913, 497 




















MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 












































1901. 1902. 1903. 

ee. Surpl | Surplus Surplus 

° LUs Py ; e 

Deposits. inesires. | Deposits. Siesiven. Deposits. ibesiven. 
January ...... $854,189,200 $11,525, 900 | $910,860,800 $7,515,575 | $873,115,000 $10,193,850 
February......| 969,917,500 24, 838, 825 | 975,997, ‘000 26,623,350 931,778,900 27,880,775 
March......... | 1,012,514,000 14,801, 109 | 1,017,488,300 9,975,925 | 956,206,400 5,951,900 
April.......... | 1,004,283,200 7.870.500 965,853,300 6,965,575 | 894,260,000 6,280,900 
einai 970,790,500 16,759,775 | 968,189,600 7,484,000 | 905,760,200 11,181,850 
NN sae ieiniaiid 952,398,200 21,253,050 948,326,400 11,929,000 | 913,081,800 9,645,150 
A 1,382,000 8,484,200 5,829,400 12,978,350 903,719.800 12,923,850 
August | 955,912,200 22°165.350 | 957.145.! 13,738,125 | 908,864,500} 24,060,075 
September 121,900 11,919,925 | 935,998,500 9,742,775 | 920,123,900 20,677,925 
October....... | 452,300 16,293,025 | 876,519,100 3.236.625 | 897,214,400 13,937,500 
November....| 958,062,400 10,482,800 | 893,791,260 1,339,100 | 885,616,600 10,274,150 
December.....| 940,668,500 | 13,414,575 | 883,836,800 | 15,786,300 | ....... ..6. | seeeeeeerees 





Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,019,474,200 on Feb. 21,  _ loans, $950,208,700 
on February 21, 1903, and the surplus reserve $111, 623, 000 on Feb. 3, 189 


Non-MEMBER BaNnKS—NEW YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 








| | ; = | 
| Legal ten- Deposit | Deposit in 
DATES Loansand | peposits.| Specie. der and \With Clear-\other N.Y.) Surplus. 


























Investments. | ing-House 
| bank notes. agents. banks. 

Oct. 3.... $79,274,600 | $86,391,400 | $3,452,200) $4,468,800 $9,405,500} $2,882,400) * $1,388,950 
an | 79,731,400 87,910,400} 3,586,300| — 4.953.700 | 9.861.906) —3.182.200| * "603,500 
—~ Biwes 79,303,900 | 87,904,000 8,513,900; 4,768,800 9,728,200 3,354,706 | * 610,400 
~ Paes 79,060,100 85,818,400 3,509,000; 4,823,700 8,769,500 2,856,900 | * 1,495,500 
~~ Tn 78,648,000 76,153,500; 3,525,000) 4,633,700 9,494,500) 3,385,300) * 499,175 

* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 























DATES. | Loans. | Deposits. Specie. | nn ll Circulation.| Clearings. 
| | 

| 4 | = 
CR. Brecccas | $184,821,000 | $209,776,000 | $17,538,000 | $5,167,000 | $6,257,000 $133,885,400 
Twos | 185,856,000 210,540,000 17,938,000 | 5,094,000 | 6,257,000 126,677,500 
3 es | 187,285,000 | 215,414,000 17,918,000 | 5,474,000 | 6,345,000 138,490,900 
a ee | 188,096,000 | 212,031,000 17,856,000 | 5,659,000 6,417,000 127,199,600 
oe §=§<Tieenaes | 188,492,000 | 209,776,000 17,199,000 | 5,691,000 CE © Scesscoctece 








PHILADELPHIA BANKS. 




















| | 
DATES. | Loans. I Deposits. 7 | a] | Circulation.) Clearings. 
7 | 
«=. iadnesessnniennnes $183, 465,000 | | $206, 857,000 | $53,455,000 $11,436,000  $123,952,200 
” bGadimidnsesseses 182,250,000 | 206,415,000 53.237,000 | 11,030,000 {| 101,721,100 
A. “eee | 181,129, | 208,899, 000 56,085,000 10,996,000 | 108,799,900 
~~ =6$Fineveseetewnboren | 181.523,000 209, 715,000 | 56,714,000 | 11,000,000 (| 109,171,000 
= - erexcecnsennatece | 182,951,000 208,396,000 | 54,353,000 1], 033.000 | 103,531,800 





Money Rates AsBroap.—There was no change in the posted rates of discount 
of any of the European banks. Open market rates are slightly lower in London 
and Berlin than they were a month ago and higher in Paris. Discounts of 60 to 90 
day bills in London at the close of the month were 3% @ 4 per cent. against 4 os cent. 
amonth ago. The open market rate at Paris was 27g mer cent. against 2°¢ per 
cent. a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 3144 @ 35, per cent. against 3°¢ per 
cent. a month ago. 
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BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 





Tuly 15, 1903. pany 12, 1903, | jan 9, 1903.) Oct. 14, 1903. 


eahannen (exc. b’k post bills) £29,625,505 0094, 115 | £29, 095. 465 | | “£28,960,640 

i ccciccenncheaoodetenneonous 6,914,657 6,388,430 

cc cccenceginaneueneseneees ol 

Government securities | 

Other SCCUTITICS..........ccccccccccccccees | 

Reserve of notes and coin 1208, j 

Coin and bullion. | 86,596,985 | 32'369'818 
| 954 | 44% 


Bank rate of discount.................6. | ‘ | 
Price of Consols (2%4 per cents.).......... 9245 9048 8934 883% 
Price of silver per ounce | 54d. byed. - | 28¢ed. 


' 





FOREIGN ExcHance.—The sterling exchange market was quiet and steady until 
near the close of the month, when it declined sharply. The market was affected by 
dearer money in New York, while the free movement of cotton and grain caused 
the supply of commercial bills to increase. Rates for sterling are now at the low- 
est point reached during the year and close to the gold-importing point. 


RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EACH WEEK. 








BANKERS’ STERLING. | Cable | Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. —_ transfers commercial, Sterling, 
Sight. - I Long. 60 days. 











4.8630 @ 4.8645 | oa ete 

| 48615 @ 4. 82144 @ 4.8214 

10: 4.8620 | 18844 @ 4 8234 

| £8820 4.8630 | 4.8244 @ 4.8244 
8510 3 ean san) Lee Li 


| 

















FoREIGN ExcCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE FrRstT OF EACH MONTH. 


July 1. Aug. 1. | Sept.1. | Oct. 1. Nov. 1. 








es et 


- Commercial long 
- Docu’tary for paym’t. 
Paris—Cable transfers 
2 Bankers’ 60 days 
” Bankers’ sight 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 
Berlin— Bankers’ 60 days 
7 Bankers’ sight 
Belgium— Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 
Italian lire—sight . 2. 


4.815 4, 
| 4.81344— 2% | 4. 
"| 5.1744— a. 


ahatdt abet ebetet es 
SO 3 
ae 


Ft SD SO bee fet et et G0 
$ 
| 


36 


or 
IFO 





4014— 
— 26.84 | 26. 93 26. 86 | 26.79—26.82) 26. 26.7: 
6% — 4 | 5.16% - 1556 | 5.174% —16% | 5.1714—16% 


oS oe 
ex 














Qo 
— 








SILVER.—The price of silver in London advanced from 27 7-16 to 281¢d., touch- 
ing the latter price on October 19. The market subsequently became weaker and 
closed at 27°gd on October 31. 


MontTHLY RANGE OF SILVER IN LONDON—1901, 1902, 1903. 


1901. | 1902, | 1903, || 1901. 1902, 1903. 


| | . 
‘High| Low. High| Low, ‘High| Low, “OS™ “High| Low.| High| Low.| High| Low. 














January.. a | 276 6 | 2234 | 2148 || y 28% | 2734 24 2534 | Me 
eae & eo | 2414 | 2634 F- 
Ee: 23,5 | 267%, 26), 
| 23l, 286 | Zi 
2154 
21% 
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EuROPEAN Banks.—The principal changes in gold holdings of the European 


banks last month were : 


gained $18,000,000 ; Russia lost $20,000,000. 


GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANKS. 





Sept. 1, 1903. 





Gold. 








Totals....... 





£36,101,547 
02 "246,885 
3.000 
81,247,000 
45,428,000 
14,624,000 
19,196,000 


3,942,500 
2,940,667 














Oct. 1, 1903. 
7 
Silver. Gold. | Silver. 

elaine | £33,809, 1390 neeiieecenieeedl 

£44,859,588 | 98, 912.763 £44,641,080 

,688,00 31,747,000 11,154,000 

8,776,000 81,622,000 7,684,000 

12,839,000 46,036,000 12,578,000 

20,145, 14,656,000 19,900,000 

2,298,800 19. 576, “v00 2,383.21; 
6.491.000 | 3.952,000 6,448,200 
1, "470, 333 | 2,910,667 1,453,333 


November 1, 1903. 


England lost $2,000,000 ; France lost $11,000,000 ; Germany 





Gold. 


| £33, 413, 770 
96,714,727 
35,469,000 


3,224,667 | 


Silver. 





eeeeeeeeeees 


44,180,681 
LZ 862, 060 





£341,839,599 | £109,567, 721 £333,221,820 | £106,4 | £106,423,813 £331,551,564 | £106,264,214 





FOREIGN AND DomEstTIc CoIN AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Sovereigns & Bk. of Eng. notes.$4.85 
Twenty francs 3 

Twenty marks 
Twenty-five pesetas............ 
Spanish doubloons 


Bid. Asked. | 
4. - 

peevcccocccccoccce 85 | 
we ccccccccccccccce 4.74 ri t 

4.78 4.81 | 

scccccccceccs 156.55 15.65 | 
ETTTTTTTTy 15.50 15.65 


Bid. Asked 
Mexican 20 peSOS........seeeees $19.52 $19.60 
y EP 3.95 4.00 
Mexican dollarsS........ccccoces 4534 47% 
Peruvian SOI]@S.........ecccccees ‘ 46 
nc sccccededaceoen 43 46 


Fine gold bars on the first of this month were at par to 4 per cent. premium on the Mint 
New York market for large commerciai sil- 


value. Bar vor = London, 2754d. per ounce. 


4c 


30840. bars, 59% @ 6liéce. Fine silver (Government assay), 60 @ 615c. 


The official price was 


GOLD AND SILVER CoInaGE.—The coinage of the United Statates mints in Octo- 


ber aggregated $3,872,220 not including $1,425,000 pesos for the Philippines. 


The 


gold cvinage was $1,540,000 ; silver $2,324,000, of which $232,000 was in standard 
dollars, and minor $8,220. 


JANUATY..... 000. 
February....... 





COINAGE OF THE UNITED STATES. 





























1901, 1902. 1903. 

Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 
soiicacibiaaiinti $12, 657, 200 $2,713.000 $7,660,000 | $2,908,637 . “$1, 635,178 | $1,707,000 
ein “aibi 9,230 300 2,242,166 6,643, 85( 2 "489, 000 7,488, 510 1,521,000 
oi ciamnibiaiaie 6,182,152 3,120,580 1,558 3 965.577 6.879.920 1,595,987 
séasedsnads 18,958, 2,633,000 3,480,315 3,388,273 37.400 1,809,000 
Re 9,325,000 3,266,000 426.000 1,873,000 §9,000 1,584,000 
“ianeaniiain 5,948,030 2,836,185 500,345 2,464,353 610 . 222 
ninediiands 4,225,000 1,312,000 2,120,000 SD | cccdceccece R37. 327 
intaneas 780, 3,141, 8,040,000 2,236,000 450.000 452 ,000 
gowosewese 4,100,178 3,899.5 3,560. 2,831,165 645,692 I ,807, 469 
scien 750, 2,791,489 1. 890, 000 2,287,000 1,540,000 2, 324. 0cod 
Neemeniiade 6,270,000 917,000 2.675000 I, Aen 
saaiiiatltidondiiia 12,309,338 1,966,514 6,277,925 | ETI SES NES 
isd ateintanl een $30,838,461 $47, 109, 8: 52 | $29, 928,167 $24,845,692 $16,978,005 





NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION.—There was a decrease of $815,000 in amount of 
bank notes in circulation last month, although about $1,200,000 of bonds were de- 
posited to secure circulation, the notes based on bonds increasing about the same 


amount. 


About $2,000,000 notes against which lawful money had been deposited 


were retired. Of less than $383,000,000 bonds deposited to secure circulation, $376, - 
000,000 are 2 per cent. bonds of 1930, while $112, 000,000 more of these bonds are de- 


posited to secure public deposits. 
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NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 








| July 31, 1903.| Aug. 31, 1903. Sept. 30,1903. Oct.31,1903. 





Total 2 amount outstanding............... $417,346,487 | $418,587,975 $420, 426,535 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ 377,606,826 380, 076, 329 379.515,824 
Circulation secured by lawful money.. 39, 739, 661 | | 38, ‘511, 653 40,910,711 
. 8S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 3,264,750 | 3, sy 250 3,157,700 
Five per cents. of 1894 i. Doeinentbews 536, 150. 56 150 858,650) 
Four per cents, Of 1895. ........cceceeees 1,530,100 1. rt 100 1,585,100 
Three per cents. Of 1898...........s00e0 2,179,380 | 2. 153,580 2,229,' 80 
Two per cents. Of 1900.........cccccceee 372, "642,650 | 74. 103. 350 373, 654,300 





$419.61 0,683 
380,650,821 
38,959,862 


2,797, _ 
718.65 
1,410, 100 
1,7 97,580 
376,003,300 








peeecceececosses $380, 173,030 ~ $381, 486,430 on 484, 830 


$382,726,830 











The National banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure public deposits; 

4 per cents. of 1907, $4,755, 000 ; 5 per cents, of 1894, $2,182,300: 4per cents. of 1895, $11,718,050 ; 
: 2 per cents. of 1900, $112.4 451, 800: District of Columbia 3. 65’s, 1924. 

$1,694,000; State and city bonds, $22,191,923 ; Philippine Island certificates, $5,800,000, a total of 


3 per cents. of 1898, $7, 
$165,299, 693. 


UNITED STATES PusLic DEBT.—The principal features of the public debt state- 
ment for October are the changes in the bonded debt and the increase in the net 


debt as the result of the deficit in the month’s revenues. 


More than $7,000,000 of 


the 5 per cents of 1904 were retired during the month, while nearly $7,300,000 of 2 
per cent. bonds were issued in exchange for $2,800,000 3 per cent. and $3,500,000 4 
per cent. bonds. Nearly 60 per cent. of the total bonded debt now consists of the 


new 2 per cent. issue. 


There was an increase in outstanding certificates of $17,000, - 


000, a decrease in the cash balance of nearly $11,000,000, and an increase in the net 


debt of $2,650,000. 


UNITED STatTEs PusLic DEBT. 





























| = 1, 1903. Sept. 1, 1908. Oct. 1,1903. Nov. 1, 1903. 
Interest-bearing debt : | 7 - 

Loan of March 14, 1 2 per CONE... 000 | $445,940,750 $527,083,350 | $508, 723, 050. $535,020,750 
Funded loan of 1907,4  “ = .....eeee | 283,178,650 168,079, "600 | 167,026, "800 163,507,000 
Refunding wdc Fa al 4 per cent...... | 230 30.540 | 30,56 30,100 
Loan of 1904, 5 per cent.........-+.++++ | 19,385,05u 19,385,050 17,383,100 10,120,350 
(inieheneds 118, 489, 900 118, 489, 900 118,489,900 118,489,900 
Ten-Twenties of 1898, 3 per cent........ 3 97,515, 660 81,472,960 | | 80,886,060 78,108,960 
Total interest-bearing debt........... $914,541, 240 $914,541,400 | $912,539,440 $905,277,060 
Debt on which interest has ceased... ... | 1,255,710 1,204,070 | 1,197,050 1,196,930 

Debt bearing no interest: | | 
Legal tender and olddemand notes.....| 346,734,868 346,734,863 | 346,734,863 346,734,863 
National bank note redemption acct..| 42,169,682. 38,023,493 | 39,827,135 38,959,509 
Fractional CUrreNCY..........cccsccceeess 6,872, 594 6,871,240 | 6, ‘971, "240 6, ‘871, "240 
Total non-interest bearing debt...... | $395,774,109 $391 629,597 | $393, 433, 239 $392,565, 913 
Total interest and non-interest debt.) 1,311,574,059 1,307, 375, 068 | 1,307, 169, 729 1,299,039,903 

Certificates and notes offset by cash in | 

the Treasury : | 
ED ivcnccs céaceussessceeveve 383,564,069 416,385,869} 420,487,869 433,198,869 
a 6 ”— ls eee eenebeseecetousees 468,957,000 462,384,000 464,715,000 469,771,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 .............e000. 24,053,000 17,970,000 | 17,498,000 16,874,000 
m=... sogeeqentes and notes........... $876,574,069 $896,739, sag | $902,700,869 $919. 843, 869 
EERSTE 2,~88,148,128 2,204,114, ‘936 | 2.209,870,598  2,218,883,772 

in the eee” | 

Total jh ccicceeseeuekeedeessouns 1,331,081,200 1,374,539,898 | 1,387,221,8 1,391,C66,907 
RE A 966,671,820 991,089,187 | 997 304, 648 1,012,429,504 
i tcndtcdiseneidaniieneedenonsaed $364, 409,380 $383, 450,7 711 | $389, 417, 184 $378,637 402 
etic ieee need emesis <meige 150,000,000 50,000,! ,000,000 150,000,000 
EY I  cnnecncudesedecssddetan! 214,409,380 23° 450, m1 239) 417,184 228,637 402 
a $364, 409, 380 $383,450, 711 | $389, 417, 184 $37 g, 637, 402 
Total debt, lesscashin the Treasury. 947,164,679 923.924,357 | 917, 752. 545 920 402,501 





























MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 893 


GOVERNMENT REVENUES AND DISBURSEMENTS.—The Treasury disbursements 
in October aggregated nearly $52,000,000, an increase of $13,000,000 over those of 
the previous month, and of $5,000,000 as compared with October, 1902. The receipts 
were about $47,000,000, a decrease of $4,000,000 from those of the previous year. 
The net result is a deficit of nearly $5,000,000, leaving a surplus of only $669,000 for 
the four months of the fiscal year as compared with a surplus of $13,500,000 for the 
corresponding four months of last year. Customs receipts since July 1 have decreased 
$9,000,000 as compared with last year. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 











RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES. 

October, Since Octoher, Since 
Source. 1903. July 1, 1903, Source. 1903, July 1, 1903. 
Customs...... eacawe . $22,859,962 $94,763,259 ve iland mis........ $14, - 027 4 Sah ae.e0e 
. ~~ 813.852 2 I iat sei ets etal itl 3,077.06 48.004,775 
SEE, | Silincpsascereenen x 8,811,567 32,290,891 
Miscellaneous....... 3,289,399 14,372, I  aieciniacasiulaiiis 76,461 3,651,845 
Pensions...... paaaees 10,157,148 47,828,298 
Total............. $46,963,213  $190,397,285 heeds cecens 4,165,215 9,642,354 
* 4,947,265 669,268 Te incnccecceess $51,910,478 $189,728.017 


* Excess of disbursements. 


UNITED STATES FoREIGN TRADE.—The exports of merchandise in September 
were valued at more than $110,000,000 an increase over those in August of nearly 
$21,000,000. More than $19,000,000 of this is accounted for in the increased exports 
of cotton, while breadstuffs show a gain of $2,500,000. Compared with September, 
1902, the exports this year show a decrease of nearly $11,000,000. Here again cotton 
and breadstuffs account for the entire difference and more beside. Exports of cot- 
ton are nearly $9,000,000 less than they were last year, and breadstuffs $6,000,000 
less. Imports of merchandise in September were nearly as large asin August but 
about $6,000,000 less than in September, 1902. The balance of net exports for the 
month was $28,000,000 or about $5,000,000 less than in 1902. For the nine months 
ended September 30 the exports were $989,000,000, an increase over 1902 of $46,000, - 
000, the imports nearly $759,000,000, an increase of $57,000,000, and the net exports 
$230,000,000 a decrease of $11,000,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 




















. MERCHANDISE. | | 
Pn al —— — ——— | Gold Balance. | Silver Balance. 
: Exports. | Imports. Balance. 
Pi btciecneceesseeues $90, eyes $48,456,387 Exp. $42, ag 550 | Imp. a Exp., $3,151,407 
aaa 109,886,677 | 70,711,965 39,1 1,974,8 “ 1,245,195 
rr 115,901, 722 59,568, ‘600 | 56, 53" 12 . = 7,045, 981 sa 1,551,773 
ee 106,989.926 66, 826,813; ** 40,163.113 Be 11,742,069 - 2,639,456 
Di cecseseedeuctedes 121,232,384 87, 736, ‘46 - 33,496,038 ” 4,451,101 - 2,236,396 
i ere 110,382,325 | 81,947,146; ‘* 28,385,179) * 4,186,782; ** 680,776 
NINE MONTHS 

a 869,278,144 ' 475,378,955 |Exp., 393,899, 189 _Imp., 114,561,893 Exp., 18,334,276 
a awe 902. 477, 500 | 585,902,398} ** 316.5 75, 102 | 1,390,585; ‘** 16,014,336 
a eee, 1,031,964,238 | | 624,467,433 * 407 7,496, 805 Exp., S ,615,871 | *“* 17,231,461 
TT 1,046:319,267 | 646,477,569 | ** 399,841,698 | 2°719,473| **  18.996.785 
Pbecesoodee ereceus 943,161,484 | 702,149,643; ** 241 ‘O1L. 841, * 6,089,827 ‘© 16,876.69 
ities cemenainibiii 989, 264. 199 | 758, "930, 379; * 230,333,8 820; * 9,896,179; *‘ 8,307,166 

















MoneEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES.—There was a very large ex- 
pansion of the money in circulation last month, an increase of nearly $23,000,000 
being reported. Of this $19,000,000 came from the United States Treasury. The 
principal increases were gold certificates $8,000,000, silver certificates $4,000,000, 
United States notes $4,000,000 and National bank notes $4,000,000. 
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MongEY IN CIRCULATION IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Oct. 1, 1903. | Nov. 1, 1903. 


| Jan. 1, 1903. | Sept. 1, 1903. 














$621.753,297 


$620,375, 159 
78, 916, 39 


Gold coin 
72,959,012 


Silver dollars 

Subsidiary silver 

Gold certificates 

Silver certificates 

Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890 
United States notes 

Nationa! bank notes 


$622,550,9:44 
75,959, 





336, 378, 769 
404,905,698 
$2,404,617,069 

80,831,000 


bd] 


$29.75 


408,738,518 
$2,427,394,868 
80,946,000 


$29.99 


9 











= 700, 901 


$2,388, 902,178 
80,717,000 


Population of United States \ 
Circulation per capita ‘ 














MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY.—The gross amount of money in the 
United States Treasury was reduced $8,000,000, while the certificates issued against 
cash in the Treasury were increased nearly $11,000,000, making the reduction in 
the net cash about $19,000,000. The Treasury lost about $2,000,000 gold, $8,000,000 
silver dollars, $5,000,000 United States notes and $5,000,000 National bank notes. 


MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 





| Jan. 1, 1903, Sept. 1, 1903. Oct 1, 1903. You. 1, 1903. 


= 811, 717 $660 538 606 





Gold coin and bullion | $017, 196.083 | $647,358 790 
2.538 


Silver dollars 
Silver bullion 
Subsidiary silver 


470,783,167 | 
23,057.66; 


485,262,934 
15,601,548 
8,996,276 | 


479,376,005 
3.616.046 


14,982 : 959 
7,958,266 


11,303,448 10,302,247 | ) 
19,203,045 15,520,837 | 10, 872, 165 


$1.1 37,726,041 $1,186,018,564 $1,177,974,366 


United States notes 5 
16, 251, "253 


Tot '$1,136,617,534 


al 
Certificates and Treasury notes, 1890,| | 
Ss cov ccecccccccceseccocccesose | 833,909,877 867,934,557 | 869,955,083 | 880,789,513 


: $e. 657 $10 TOLh O10 06R4R1 | $27 148 





Net cash in Treasury 








Supply OF MONEY IN THE UNITED StateEs.—The stock of money in the country 
was increased nearly $4,000,000 in October. Gold increased abot $5,000,000 and 
fractional silver $1,000,000, while silver bullion and National bank notes account for 
a decrease of about $2,000,000. 


SUPPLY OF MONEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


| Nov. 1, 1903. 








| Jan. 1, 1903, | Sevt.. 1, 1903. | Oct. ‘1 1903. 








‘Sh, 246,876,715 $1, 267,733,949 $1,277, 362,651 $1, 282,291,903 
| 402,021 558,292,744 


558,221, 946 | 5 
13. 016, 046 


5 
15,601,548 | , 
04,087,329 


101,867,228 | 
346, 681, 016| 346,681 ‘016 | 346,681,016 
| 419,610,683 


418, 587. 975 | 420,426,5 
$2, 708,693,662 |$2,720,680,550 $2,724,579, 721 
| 


2 Uz 
rs 14.982,959 
Subsidiary silver j 102,825,368 | 
United States notes 346,681,016 


| 384, 929.784 
| $2,651,408,558 

















ACTIVE 


QUOTATIONS. 





STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of October, and the highest and lowest dur- 
ing the year 1903, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1902: 

















YEAR 1902.| HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1993. 

High. Low. | Highest. Lowest. 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.) 9554 7414 | 89% Jan. 10; 54 —Aug. 10 
, preferred ......ccccee 106144 95% | | 10344—Jan. 10; 843g—Aug. 10 
Baltimore & Ohio............. 118% 955g 104 —Jan. 9) 7154—Sept. 28 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref........ 99 2 | 4—Feb. 11 | 823%4—July 25 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit...... 723g 5434) 7144—Feb. 17| 29%—Sept. 28 
Canadian Pacific.............. 14544 112% | 13834—Feb. 10 | 11554—Oct. 14 
Canada Southern...........+.: 97 Tl | T%—Jan. 5/| 57%—Sept. 24 
Central of New Jersey........ 198 165 (1909 —Jan. 19 | 153 —Oct. 17 
Ches. & Ohio vtg. ctfs......... | 57% 4554) 535g—Feb. 10' 27%—Aug. 6 
Chicago & tithiianns eine | 45386 29144 37144—Jan. 5 | 1844—Sept. 28 
ee | 99 68 734%-Jan. 7| 60 —Sept. 29 
Chicago, Great Western...... | 85 2 245g—Jan. 9/ 13 —Aug. 6 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul..! 19834 160% | 183'44—Jan. 7) | —Aug. 8 
” PN ee 20034 186 | 19444—Jan. 9/168 —Aug. 10 
Chicago Rea eeern.. Tl 204% ye4ig—Jan. 14| 153 —Sept. 28 
‘iieenenens 274% 230 «=§6 250 —Jan. 7/199 —Aug. 8 
Chic. St. Paul, Minn. & Om...| 170% 140 (162 —Jan. 19} 117 July 14 
Fern i 210 194% 194 —Jan. 5 1% —May 1) 
Chicago erminal Transfer...| 24% 15 | 19%—Jan. 9 —Sept. 29 
CO ree 44 2 36 —Jan. 8 15 —Sept. 24 
Clev.. Cin. "Chic. & St. Louis..| 10834 93 | 993g Jan. 6)| 66 —Aug. 10 
Col. Fuel & Iron Co............ 1104 7334 824—Jan. 6) 25 —Oct. 13 
Colorado Southern............ 3994 1444, 31346—Jan. 7| 10 —July 24 
, Ist preferred........ 79% 5944, 72 —Jan. 9)| 44%—Aug. 8 
2d preferred......... 53% 28 48 —Jan. 8); 17 —Aug. 5 
Consolidated ae 23034 205 4222 —Jan. 7/164 —Aug. 10 
Delaware & Hud. Canal Co....| 184% 153% | 18344—Feb. 2/149 —Aug. 10 
Delaware, Lack. & Western..| 297 231 | 2764—Jan. 8 | 230 —July 24 
Denver & Rio — seeainenes | 5134 354) 43 —Feb. 9) 18 —Oct. 12 
r Preferred....cccccccee| 9634 864% | 90%—Feb. 9)| 64 —Oct. 12 
ks dehidetennencedcesaanéeones | 4456 2856) 4254—Jan. 9) 23 —Aug. 8 
> #4 £4zx%>+ eee | 753g 60%! 74 —Feb. 5| 624%—Apr. 13 
Ore 6334 4144 | 64%—Feb. 5| 44 —July 24 
Evansville & Terre Haute....| 743g 50 72%—Jan. 8) 394%4—July 27 
Express AGams.......ccccccess | 240 198 | 235 —Feb. 11 | 214 —Mar. 10 
eo American............ 1265 210 | 235 —F >. 5/171 —Aug. 10 
” United States........ (160 97 |130%4— Feb. 4/ 9% —Aug. 8 
” Wells, Fargo......... 251 185 2491446—Feb. 6/191 -—July 14 
Great Northern, preferred....| 203 181% | 209 —Jan. 22/160 —Oct. 12 
Hocking Valley.......cccc.cee- 106 §=66 | 106%—Feb. 20) 63 —Sept. 25 
© preferred .........006 983g 8114) 99144—Mar. 2 at —Oct. 19 
Illinois Central......ccccccccce 173% 137 «=©§| 151 —Jan. 10) 1254%—July 15 
Towa Central...........eee.eeee 5134 316 48 —Jan, 12 "6 —July 27 
© _PROTOFTe” .....cccoces 903g 65 | T734—Jan. 12) 304%—Oct. 12 
Kansas City Southern......... 390 «19S, 364%4—Jan. 12) 164%—Oct. 8 
sad awa kin cinis 6334 44 | 614%—Jan. 22; 29 —Oct. 8 
Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref..| 88 75 =| 8234—Feb. 26) 624—Oct. 12 
Lake Erie & Western.......... 71% 40 f Ja 8} 24 —Oct. 15 
TS 138 120 118 —Feb. 6; 90 —Oct. 13 
Long EE 91% 72%) 8 —Jan. 7| 55 —Oct. 8 
Louisville & Nashville........ 15944 102144 | 130%—Jan. 8/| 95 —Sept. 28 
Manhattan consol............. 158 128 | 1554—Jan. 14 | 1264—Sept. 28 
Metropolitan Street........... 174 135 |142% Jan. 6 + Mlle 29 
Mexican Contral.....cccccccecs 31% 29 —Mar. 23; 94%—Oct. 23 
es a Louis....... 115 105 (|110 —Jan. 9| 4) -—Oct. 12 
ST 60neeeeeses 12734 11844 | 118 —Feb. 27; 85 —Aug. 5 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.. ---| 35% 6| 304%—Jan. 5| 15%—Oct. 19 
’ ‘preferred....... . soeee| 6934 51 6344—Feb. 10| 33 —Oct. 12 
Missouri Pacific............... 125% 9634 | 115%—Feb. 10; 8534—Aug. 10 
N. Y. Cent. & Hudson ag “|e 147. | 156 —Jan. 10 | 1125%—July 15 
N. Yn Chicago & St. Louis.. 57 40 = —Jan. 7)| 19%—Sept. 28 
2d preferred..... wee} 100 —Jan. 19| 50 —Sept. 28 
N. Y., Ontario & Western... 375g 2514 334_Veb. 5! 19 —Sept. 28 









































OCTOBER, 1903. 
High. Lor w. Closing. 
68 6 67 
9034 


8634 90 
76% 72 74% 
8814 8634 88 
36 3514 
121% 11596 ro 
6544 5934 
159% = 15: 159% 
314g 28144 = 2984 
2854 20% 28 
6554 60 65 
16 144 15 
141 13454 138% 
174 170% 172 
168% 153 166 
20834 19314 20834 
24 20 124 
10 8 9364 
194 16 1914 
7434 6954 73% 
41-2 3214 
138% 1% 1354 
5644 47 5) 
2344 18% i 23 
17734 169% 175 
i58 149 155 
23934 230 23934 
214 «+18 19 
71 64 69 
29 2534 427% 
6734 641, 6616 
5044 45 49 
65 44 62 
224 221 221 
190 180 190 
10544 100 105 
| 203 200 203 
Tei 16 vy 1M, 
724 66 254 
8234 7 8244 
13234 127% 130% 
Wve «#18 20% 
36% 30% 35 
19% 16% i 18% 
35% «29 3134 
6714 6244 —BAIE 
254 24 25% 
9014 90 90 
5844 55 55 
10234 95% 101 
136 §=61283g) Ss «18544 
111% 101% 109% 
1% 9% 934 
5B Alst(ité«ATG 
88 85 88 
185% 15% 17% 
3634 33 3544 
9234 863%, 914 
120% 113% _ £4119 
25 20 25 
63 51 60 
21% 19% 2% 
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YEAR 1902. |HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1903. 
High. “? Highest. 

Norfolk & Western... .cccscees 784% «(55 | 7644—Feb. 10 
preferred.........e0- 98 90) 9344—Feb. 2 

North American Co.........+-. 13488 CS we an. 7 
Pacific Mail... ...ccccccccccecs 4 dv) | 4234-Jan. 7 
Peunsy!vania Ti ecuseunenee 170) = 147_—s | :1575g—Jan. 10 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. os 9844 | 1083g—Feb. 10 
Pullman Palace Car Co....... 215 —- an. 14 
Mates, .occcccpecrecoscecences 7844 524 | 69144—Jan. 2 
" Ist prefered.......... 9014 On | 89%—Feb. 5 

' 2d preferred.......... | 80% 81 —Jan. 6 
Rock Island..........sseeceees «BUY 36 | 5354—Jan. 9 
" preferred............ | 85% 8 —Jan. 9 

St. Louis & San Francisco.... | 85% 5394 | 90144—Feb. 24 
» Ist preferred........ | 90 77 | 8 —Feb. 20 

2d a eer 803g 654% | 78 —Feb. 24 

St. Louis & Southwestern....| 39 244%/| 30 —Jan. 7 
" preferred............ | 80 554 | 66 —Jan. 7 
Southern Pacific Co........... | 814 _ §8144—Mar. 19 
Southern Railway............ 415g 28 | 36%—Jan. 9 
" Rs s0cesseeses | 9846 8934 | 9% —Feb. 9 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... | 7454 49146| 683%4—Mar. 21 
TS BS PRB coc ccccsccscsces 5434 137 4334—Feb. 10 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. | 3344 18% | | 31%—Jan. 9 
P ee 4934 35 | 48 —Jan. 8 
Union Paclc.....cccccccccsece 118% 93% | 10454—Jan. 9 
. DP vcdsscoscoos 5 865g | 95144—Feb. 11 





Ww abash R. R. 
Western 





BION. oc ccccccccccces 


Wheeling & Lake Erie........ 
” second preferred. . 


Wisconsin coenees 
a 


pref 


Piiicveccceseses 


** INDUSTRIAL” 


Amalgamated 
— war 


SEE. scccess 
& ee 


American Ice 


ere oon — 


prefer 
Am. Susiting 


” preterre 


& Sate Co. 


American Sugar Ref. Co... 
Anaconda Copper Mining. . 


Continental Tobacco Co.pref. 
Corm PrOGiets. ...cccccccccces 
" ee 


Distillers secu 


ER 


eereeeeeeeee 


National Blecwit.....cccccccce 


National Lead 


Se 


Pressed on ae Co Re 


ate 


Rubber deste  . Se 


—  .  Seeapeeee 
U.S8. —- ink adindinui 
EN 

U. S. "Realty & Con peeeeconeons 
UO. ©, Beer OO... occcccccccces 
’ TG: 


U. 


S. Steel..... 


eeeeeeeeee Ceeeene 



































1 
ta Feb. 





—Jan. 





119 —e- 
35 


—Fe b. 


8934—J. an. 


3234— Feb. 












136 
9 —July 2 





Lowest. 


5434—Oct. 
85 
68 


—Aug. 


17 —Aug. 
1154—Sept. 
—Sept. 
—July 


413g¢—June 
-—Sept. 
—June 


8734 
196 


73 
60 


—Sept. 


15 
10 
28 


6 
28 
28 
15 
10 
28 
10 


1944—Aug. 6 


5534—Sept. 


69% - Oct. 
2644—Oct. 


204 —Aug. 
15 —Sept. 
24 —Sept. 


654—Aug. 
838i44—Auy ° 








1654—Oct. 


2744—Sept. 
80144—Sept. 


12 —July 


20 —Sept. 


14%—Oct. 
34 —Sept. 


3354—Oct. 
1334—Oct. 
6144—Oct. 


9434—Aug. 
22 —Oct. 1 


73 
20 


—Oct. 
—July 


60 
32 —Oct. 


11%—Oct. 
26%4—Oct. 


5744—Oct. 


—July ; 


— Sept. 


28 —Oct. 30 


28 


y 27 
27 
* 12 





High. Low. Closing. 


59 
8914 
7634 


5496 
8746 
70 


184% 
115% 
89 


4316 
744% 
60 


i676 
88 
7634 
2114 
120%4 
94 
216 


4514 
7734 
60 


595g 
































RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Last SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND TOTAL 
SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 





are leased to Company first named. 

















year c. deb. g. 4’s..1911 
Pitt Jun. & M. div. Ist g. 34s. 1925 


592,000 


= 


° ° 9 
NAME. Principal soos. a 
Ann Arbor Ist 8g a scene 7,000,000 Qd 
Atch., Top. & 8. F. 
f Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 | 198,155,000, A & oO 
" PONSTOG . ccccossccccecess | coccesess A&O 
. adjustment, g. 4’s.....1995 25,616,060 NOV 
P Pscsesceccessesenn 19 204 00800 NOV 
, Sn occccccecacses 1995 26,112,000 M& N 
" serial debenture 4’s—- 
0 =«©gTIES B......cccececces 194; 1 2,500,000 F & A) 
* registered..........+ss+s00. © sendsitmcniienan F & A! 
" GE Gisccaccccevcecsces 1905; «4 2,500,000 F& A 
" registered. .......+.++es+0- S eeennueees F&A 
” | 1906 t 500,000 F& A 
" PEGIStETEM.........0eeeeees | J eewereeees F&A 
© GE Bs sécrccecessess 1907} =2,500,000 F & A, 
” ob cteneeusenenins peer .. |F& Al 
© SOFIE FP... cccccccccces 1908} + 2,500,000 F& A 
4 ” EER ET 5 meinen F& A 
" Se casscvccoessees 1909) 2,500,000 F& A 
" registered..........s+0s0: S éusssewens F & A) 
" | TT 1910; + 2,500,000 F & A! 
PE istscncecs. seamen D sscisiihabiatiitaas F&A 
" | re 1911 t 2,500,000 F & A 
| ” Dt iticcsscessenconias. = © eecenabens F& A’ 
© GBTIB Deccccccccccccces 1912/|/) 2,500,000 F& A 
” registered. ......... .....  .atintnieindeiial F&A 
| " GD Biicesevecccovccess 1913 | 2,500,000 F& A 
" registered..........+.+.+5. |S cea. seen [oe 
| i #84 | —— Pe i914 | (+ 2,500,000 F & A) 
© POPIStered.......ccccccoeee reer F& A 
| *  KEast.Okla.div.istg.4’s.1928 |} 5,645,000 M&S 
" ” registered...... — eer M& S| 
( " Chic. & St. L. 1st ~- 1915) yo 000 M & 8! 
rt Knox. Fgh ae oy, ist & , 1 4 J& D 
an.Coast Line O stg. 8.1952 | f M & S| 
” EE TTD 4 30, 981,00 M&S 
Charleston& Savannah Ist zg. 7’s..1936 1,500.0Cu J & J 
Savanh Florida & W’n Ist g. 6’s. 1934 4,056,060 A & O} 
" re: 934 | 2,444,000 A & O| 
" St.John’sdiv.istg.4’s, 1934 1,350,000 |J & J) 
Alabama Midland Ist xtd g. 5’s..1928 | my 800, 000 M & N! 
Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd. g. 4’s. . 1938 | 3,000, J& J 
er te Ol .&G.RR. _ g.gtd g.4s.1918 | I ‘067,000 J & a 
alt Ohio prior lien g. 3s. .1925) | (J& J 
; “wy “ee a dark sat tac inna | 69,798,000 | 5 & 3 
" g idem weed here natin 1948 | 4&0) 
” . 4s. registered.......... $ 65,963.00 § A&O 
M&S 
& N| 
} i ibateeratnee te b 
Pitt ~ E. & West Va. System | 
refunding g4s... .... 1941 | 
« Southw’n div. Ist g.3%s. 1925 | 
©: Se ilies pan aci dain 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 | | 





| Cen, Ohio. Reorg. Ist c. g. 416’s, 1930 | 
P ittsbg Cleve.& Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 | 
Pittsburg & Western, Ist g. 4’s...1917 
" J.P. Morgan & Co, cer..... 
Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5’s...1937 
( Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd 4’s.1998 
} Clearfield & Mah. Ist g. g. 5’s....1948 
|} Rochester & Pittsburg. ist 6’s. .1921 





” GE BT Oh cvccevcsces 1922 
Buff. & Susq. Ist refundg g@. 4’°s..1951 
, es gation 


17 


{11,298,000 


20,000.000 M & N| 
t JI& I 
41,990,000 | Qs. 
700,000 F& A 
1,018,000 M & 8 
515.000 |A & O 
1.389 000 'T& I 
19217000. ay 
4,427,000 M & S 
,000,000 A & O 
650,000 J & J 
1,300,000 F & A 
momen de 
J&J 

¢ 3,309,000 - Is & ot 


© 
62, 
© 





LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





| Price. Date. 


High. 





| @@ @ee@eeeeeeeeeeee 
' 


| @@@eeeeeeeereeeeee 
} 
| @ ee eeeeereeeeeeeee 


}) @eee@eoeeveeeeveeaee 


114% Oct. 


9234 Oct. 27,703 


100% Oct. 31,703 
99 Oct. 21,703 
91144 Oct. 30,703 
7 July 25,03 
89 Oct. 28,703 





eeeeeeeeeeeeee eee 


eeeeeeeeeeereeeeae 


eeeeeeeereeeeeeeee 


er,eee@eeeeeeeeeeene 





eeeereeeeeeeeeeeee 
eeeereeeeeeeeeeene | 


| @e@eeeeereeeeeeeeee 
| 


eeeeteeereeeeeeeene 


8,°02 | 
91144 Oct. 30° "08 | 

10834 Dec. 13.°99 | 
128 Oct. 28,702 
112. Mar. 17,°99 
9544 Nov. 30,01 

lil) =Apr. 20,03 
87 ous. 22, v1 

91% O . 30, 03 

95bo Oc t 31,°03 

914% Jan. 12. 03 

100% Oct. 31.703 
7,°038 

‘ 15 *03 
88 Aus. 31,°03 


9144 Oct. 30,03 | 
89 Oct. 31,703 
9044 July 16,01 | 
1144 June27,’02 
10934 Oct. 28,703 | 
_ ( _ 26,°93 
Aug. 1,°03 | 
10044 Feb, "13,708 
113% Oct. 29, 03 
128 June 6,02 
124% June22,°03 
12534 Jan. 24,°03 
103. Junel6,’02 





9234 

10044 
99 
92 
89 


9134 


v6% 
90%4 
10994 


113% 


Low.| Total. 
91 | 47,000 
9736 | 1,019,500 
39% 139,500 
86144 | 211,500 
ing Spee 
cess | eeeeeees 
my peeebers 

eS inenients 
sh adiaanes 
patterss 

| cocceoes 

90 | ° 389,000 


eee eens 
sass | 0064000 
eeerereeee 
eeeresneee 


**e**ee eee 


9135 | ees 


"1,000 
9214 399.500 
9914 |” 925,000 
9934! 5.000 
97 | 14,000 
9446 120,000 
8744 | 331,000 
1 "* 42,000 
113. 9,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices und total sales 
for the month. 


are leased to Company first named. 


Norr.—The railroads enclosed in a brace 





NAME. Principal 
Due 














Amount. 








Burlington, qo iy -y: ry 5's, 1006 6,500,000 
# con. Ist & col. tst 5’s 
" 0 ee 11,000,000 : 
Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s.1921 1,905,000 
Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 150,000 
Canada apo . int. gtd 5’s, -_ ' 14,000,000 
. 8, pee 
" _ | are " 6,000,000 
Central Branch U. Pac. Ist g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 
Cent. KR. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g. 5’s, 1987 4,880,000 
Central R’y of Georgia, Ist g. 5’s.1945 | | 
{ registe tered $1,000 & $5,000 f 7,000,000 
’ Pi MT cocceceseanaall 
+ con. g. 5, reg. $1,000 & $5,000 { 16,700,600 
- Ist. pref. inc. g. 5’s,..... 1945 | 4,000,000 
» 2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 7,000, 
4 ‘ 3d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 4,060,000 
" Chat. div. auae. my. g.4’s.1951 1,840,000 
. Macon & Nor. Div. Ist 
i. icncinatmaminamell 840,000 
’ Mid. Ga. & Atl. div. g 5s. reel 413.000 
. = Mobile div. Ist g. 5’ “4 . 194 1,000,000 
+ armen of 4 Jersey, gen. f. 
iiidiniiie tien endl j 
’ mT IN 45,091,000 ? 
Am. Dock & ny m’t Co. 5’s, 1921 4,987,000 
Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s..1920 1,062,000 
Lehigh & W. k Coal con. 5’s...1912 2,691,000 
* con.extended gtd. 416s. 1910 12,175,000 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 
Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 2,000,000 
. Mortgage 9 . ee 1911 2,000,000 
7 ee a . 
® gegen weet e in niiaias reas { 25,858,000 
. en. m. g. a 921 
; . Tit AP IE ¢ 36,073,000 
. Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 
* (R. & A.d.) Ist c. g. 4’s, 1989 6,000,000 
. Pe Gh MEE. . ccccccccee 1989 1,000,000 
Warm §&. Val. Ist g.5’s, 1941 400,000 
| Greenbrier Ry. Ist gtd, 4’s..... 1940 2,600,000 
Chic. S Alton R. R. ref. g. 3’s.... 1949 | | 
- reygistered..... , 29.696,000 
Chic. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344’s.1950 | } 
* i eine aie ¢ 22,000,000 
Upteano, Burl. & Quincy 
{ Chic. & lowa dav. 5’s....1905 2,320,000 
° a er or 4 y; pecceeue +1922 5,030,000 
® inois div. 344s........ 
’ i A OL 41,000,000 
. (lowa div.) sink. f’d 5’s, 1919 2,505,000 
j ’ Eecoocssscees posvenes ie ‘ to 8,222,000 
. ebraska extensi’n 4’ ‘ 
. EE SE REE t 25 627,000 | 
. eon th wouteen div. sew ~~ 2,650,000 | 
e *s joint bonds.......... | 
* . registered ..... ... , 215,195,000 
Ps 5’s, debentures.......... 1913 9,000,000 | 
Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s....... 1911 8. 000,000 | 
Untenge & E. Ill. ist s. f’d c’y. 6’s.1907 
Ee 2,989,000 
. Ist con. 4° = saceal — | 2,653,000 
« gen. con. Ist 5’s....... 
RT i} 14 020,000 $ 
| Chicago & — Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 | 4,626,000 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. | 
* refund ans REE RES. 1947 | 4,700,000 
ef a 1947 | 4,142,000 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic, Ist 6’s. "1910 | 3,000,000 



































LAST SALE OCTOBER SALES. 

Int’st 

Paid. price Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
J & pv 103% Oct. 28,°03 | 10344 102% 29,000 
A&o 1204 May 8,03 S66 enon 4 eeedéece 
2&0 12050 Mar. 16, a «ses ene.) Sendeees 
A&o ll8 Jan. 2702 | wees eeee | ecceeces 
Jan 40 Aug.24,'95 | eeacdone 
y& jg 104 Oct. 28,°03' 104 103 56,000 

mas 105% Oct. 21,°03 106 105 8,000 
{mas 107) =—Aug.14,°0B | 2... cece | ccccccee 
Se @ Ge Gee Geel cose cose | ccoscees 
man 104% July 7,°08 | 2... coos | cccccees 
F & a| 122% Jan. Pl esse sew E seeseses 
PBA) cocccccccceseces rey, Pen 
M & N| 106% Oct. 30,°03 107 104%)! 134,000 
M&N 1058 Sept. 18701 thie the | ween 
OcT 1| . 29,°03 68 65 57,000 
oct 1 Oct. 31, 33 | 27% 25 48,000 
oct 1 18 Oct. 31, "103 18% 18 31,000 
J&D 92 Aug.21,"02 bess “eee Eh esenenes 
J& S| Bee, BR) ccc css | evcsseee 
y&g 102 Jun e29, el wae seen 1 eeeceene 
yagll8 July 2°U3 eeeneens 
3&3\181 Oct. 28,°03 131 128%) 119,000 
Q 3 }129) Oct. 30,°038 129 - 126 52,000 
ye) ee ae eee 
te Ml snssecoonceseces | gece e660. | e¢eesoue 
qm | 100% Aug. 7,°03| .... 2... | ....000 
Qm i101 Oct. 29,°03 | 101% 100% 11,000 
ON er seco ‘Seen | eueccove 
A & o| 110% July 22,03 otae-* senenese 
A & 0} 110}6 Aug.14,"03 ten. eomiinns 
M & N/ 11634 Oct. 31,°03 117 115%%/| 208,000 
M&N 112% Oct. 28,°03 | 112% 112% 5,000 
M&S 10146 Oct. 31,°03 | 102 10144 536,000 
M&s|1038 <Apr.18,’ “es Sten | oweecene 
See See Geel sees tees | ccecscns 
J &J| 98% Oct. 6, 03 «9846 98% 1,000 
JI &3| 92 Oct. 16,°03 92 92 1,000 
M & S/ 106% Oct. 29,°02 | sake. 4 eetnens 
Dt sutdrtemmentonn 1 dss sane 0 Sheneewe 
A& O| 8236 Oct. 30,°03 83 7934 95,000 
BB Ol coccccoccetesese 9608 cvee | sesesece 
J&3| 74 Oct. 30,°03 75 7144} 304,000 
Si GE RG cece = coce | cesccese 
Pe EN SE ee ere 
F& A| 98% Oct. 15.038 98% 98% 2,000 
J & J} 95% Oct. 30,03 95144 9144! 229,000 
© Ge csssccesoos+eces ecee cove | seccrece 
A&O 109% Aug.24, a) when .oaee ld weneeess 
(A&oO/}101 <Aug.17,’ ine: eee A eoabeens 
M & N| 19634 Oct. 26,°03 10634 1055 23,000 
Ltn | 2.5, ssc | cesevese 
M & §/ 1 July 20, ints con | morn 
J & JI) 94% Oct. 31,°03 9436 9014 1,273,000 
Q4AN| 92% Oct. 29,°038 92% 91 41, 
M&N/108 Oct. 39°03 108 10534 12,000 
M& s|114 Oct. 8,03 114 114 8,000 
\g & D 10554 Oct. 1,°03 10654 1065, 5,000 
3 & D112 Apr. 3°96) 2... cece | cececees 
A & O| 12936 Oct. 22°03 180 128% 8,000 
M & N/ 117% Oct. 31,03 ste 114 40,000 
M & N; 119% Apr. 13,03 06 | ebeeeces 
J & 3 it Sept.28,03 | cocccces 

| | 
| | 

J & J 125% Oct. 22,°03 12534 125% 4,000 
J@&Jd10 July24,0B .... cece peiasbaliadein 
J &J 109 Sept.28,°03  eeereen 























BOND SALES. 899 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highes and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
















































































© wna ’ | Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount Int’st 
Due. » paid. 7 a , 
Price. Date.| High. Low.| Total. 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
‘Chicago Mil. & St. Paul con. 7's, 1905 1,860,000 |J & J| 167 Oct. 21,°03 | 167 167 2,000 
» terminal g. 5’s......... 1914 4,748,000 |J & J| 110% June22,’03| 2... wee. 5 whingamind 
- gen. g. 4’s, series A....1989 23,676,000 | J & J} 110% Oct. 28,03 1104 106 | 60,000 
© FOMMSOTOE. 0 ccs ceccce ccce a Q@ J/1ll Dec. 8,02| .... .... | secceces 
* gen. g. 3}4’s, series B.1989) 1 os nog |F & J 10434 Jan. 29,02 bese enee.4 aeteebes 
. registere Ere 5 ’ ’ TBA ccccccecccccesess ecco coco | eeccccece 
» Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 1921 1,360,000 |J & J| 116% Apr.29,703 |... ween | ee eeesee 
. Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 3,083,000 |J & J}/117 Oct. 17, 03/;117 117 5,000 
» Chic. & Pac. div. 6’s, 1910 3,000,000 |J & J| 111% Sept.17,"03 | .... 66. | eee eeee 
e IstChic. & P. W. g.5’s.1921; 25,340,000 |\J & J 116% yo 30,708 116% 11554 5,000 
4 " Dakota & Gt. S. g. 5’s.1916 2,856,090 |J & J} 109 Awug.11,’ icon sacm:- 1h senneees 
P Far. & So. g. 6’s assu...1924 1,250,000 |\J & J| 137K JI aly 18, ME ¢060 seco | eecovees 
. Ist H’st & Dk. div. 7s, 1910 5,680,000 |J & 3/116 Aug. 6. i tens doce - 6e0nenne 
. Dc accsecasennesseds 1910 990,000 |J & J 10736 Awe 28°02 ‘ine saad. a Seeenen 
" Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex, 1908 1,059,000 |J & J} 183 Feb. 28,°03) .... 1... | cocceces 
: Ist 5’s, La. C. & Dav. ..1919 2,500,000 | J & J/| 11334 Oct. 28.03 11334 11336 1,000 
“ Mineral Point div. 5’s, 1910 2,840,000 |J & J} 10534 July 29,708 | .... 12.4 | weeceees 
. Ist So. Min. div. 6’s....1910 7,432,000 |J & J| 11234 Oct. 20,°U3 | 11234 11234 3,000 
. Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiv., 1909 4,000,000 |J & J} 109% Aug.20,°08 | 1... 1... | ce eeeeee 
+ Wis. & Min. div.g . 58.1921 4,755,000 |\J & J| 114% Oct. 14,°038 | 114% 114 10,000 
. Mil. & N. Ist M. L ‘6's. 1910 2,155,000 |\J & D} 113. Oct. 27,03/113 1138 1,000 
6. I cctanes- ene 1913; 5,092:000 |J & D| 116 July 20.°03| 2... 2... | ceeecees 
Chic. & Northwestern con. 7’s...1915 12,832,000 | QF_/| 131% Oct. 23,703 | 132 131% 12,600 
r » extension 4’s.....1886-1926 | | 18,632,000 |F 41° 10%» PTT suse sone | esdiones 
, eae Ncadinamandadis sane on hy ae oon) Oct 30°03 seve sacs | Seascaes, 
© BE Bi Bec cccccccse q N ct. 100 = 965% ’ 
2 registered ........+.s.-+:: 20,588,000 | QF | 103 Nov.19,98| 2... 0 2.20 | ceseeees 
P sinking fund 6’s..1879-1929 | 5.753.000 A&0O/;}112 May 12.703 ies  eenk 4 eondmes 
> Cline ccccecccesssees ne DB OOr Pe GE ooce case | coccence 
e sinking fund 5s’..1879-1929 | | 6.837.000 A&0O/107 Oct. 19,°038)107 107 1,000 
a rr ._ —om A & O| 10634 Mar.30,°03 | 1... en | ce ececee 
° reer 1909 ( 5.900.000 M&N/109 Oct. 29,°03 | 109 106% 12,000 
® Ee ilies > FF 4&4) eee eee 
e _ 8 1921 - 10.000.000 A&O 108%4 Sept.28 a «ic. sees E woxneaer 
. saapuerer. ~psascerisesases — - rs oO 1a y aoe ewer 
4 * sinking f’d deben. 5’s. N 4 DEEMED «nics 0000.4 eesecees 
registered.........ssscs+s- 9,800,000 [Mm &N/123° May 28701} (22. 1222 | DIE 
Des Moines ¥ Minn. Ist 7’s..... 1907 600,000 |F & A|127 Apr. 8,°84) .... 1... | wcceceee 
Milwaukee & Madison Ist 6’s...1905 1,600,000 |M & S!106 Nov. 5,°02| 1... 2... | cocccees 
Northern Illinois 1st 5’s........ 1910 1,500,000 |M&8S/108 Oct. 9,°02|) 1... 2... | cocceees 
Ottumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5’s..1909 1,600,000 |M & S| 10554 May 2. Pe, Pena 
Winona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 1,592,000 |M&N/114 Oct. 16, 703/114 114 10,000 
Mil., L. 7 2 ay sat p- yet rer M & N| 128% Sept Mt... ecco lo casas 
. ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5’s 148, F& A| 1164 Oct. 9.°03|) 116% 116 3,000 
+ Ashland div. Ist g. 6’s 1925 1,000,000 |M &S 14214 Feb. 10,02 -_ _— encnaen 
- Michigan div. 1st g.6’s.1924 1,281,000 | J & Jj 12856 Aug.21,°08 | 0... wee | tee e eee 
* COM. GOO. Toc ccccceces 1907 436,000 | F & A! 107% Feb. 21,°01| .... 0 2... | eeeeeeee 
dns 4 By ey oe nnhneinin 1911 500,000 |M&N/109 Sept. 9,°02 oe Pee 
hic., Rock Is ac. 6’s coup...1917 (J & J} 124% Oct. 22,°03 12414 124 1,000 
e  registered..........0+. a7 { 12,500,000 3 & 3 2 Oct. 6,103 12436 i pn 
© GRR. Be GB... cccccccecs J & J/ 103% Oct. 29,703 | 104 47,000 
. ER EER 60,581,000 S&T in Jan. 16,°03 | .... ee btdenmen 
« coll, tr. ser. 4’s ser. B.1904 1,473,000 |M&N} 98 Aug.1803) 1... cece | ceceeeee 
S Wiiwiteetentinssnenen 1905 1,473,000 | M & N| 10034 July ?,°02; .... .... | 22.00... 
%  ‘Miiasieaneais aneoue 1906 ee  ekae Esenenees 
” Ore 1907 TNE, ES Tit: ‘ 
BS Mies eae 1908| 1,473,000 [Maw] ITI | IEEE IED IEEE 
. ree 1909 ITE cititieteeriener - agin shee 4 eocccune 
” RE eS 1910 1.473, Ot GN Bet incce cove | cocceces 
" EEO 1911 LTTE EPI RRS: 
" icumageeeaniocnenunail 1912 I i ii a 
" nid siete ininsinidanteeadenictied 1913 i ti Tl i 
; 9 Biccnieneiesecansntans te || | Peeneeresheereng Bbeeempeses Berseere 
" ESET. 1915 1,473,000 |M & N DE: ccs. sine 0 edememed 
” ithe: édbinninaataiseeinaial 1916 1,473,000 |M& N DE tute snc. 1 eoweenee 
. tsi somiesiecwmbenenth 1917 | AE, SA aa 
" ee 1418 1,473,000 |M&N| 87 Aug. 7,703) .... cece | cecceces 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac. R.R. 4’s. .2002 | | 9.557.000 | M& N| 7354 Oct. 31,°03 | 7634 6934 | 1,392,000 
. ge morhengeiget aeeonnnen isis j 16,908,000 ‘M&N/; 884 Jan. | ev jaeperyy 
” co rust g. 5’s....... Idd, M&S; 74 Oct. 31,°03| 77: 69 2,166,0 
Choc., — & Gif. gen. g. 5s....1919 1,200.000 |3 & 3|109 Mar. 10, 03 tie _— — 
— es eee 1952 SS eee BPs Boerest 
Des Moines ¥ Ft. Dodve Ist 4’s 1905 1,200,000 |3 & J 9574 Oct. 1,°03; 95144 95% 1.000 
tien + i nncmamaia 1905 1,200,000 | 3 & J Oct. 1.03) 90 90 1,000 
CXTONSION 46... ..cccccece 672,000 | 3 & J 9434 Jan. 9,703 eer epee 
Keokuk & Des M. Ist mor. 5's. .1923 | t 2,750,000 |A & 0/109 Oct. 9.°03 100 =: 1100 500 
: e gsmallbond............ De) sccccscece "AO eee) 6 Ere” cose ceed | éccccesn 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





oleae '14.,, Last SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount, | it st setae 
Due 





| " Paid. price, Date. High. Low.| Total. 
133 138 








Chic., St.P., Minn.& Oma.con. 6’s. 1930 
" con. 6’s reduced to 34’s.1930 
Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6’s. .1918 

: North Wisconsin Ist mort. -_ .1930 

i St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s....1919 


Chic., Term. Trans. R. R. g. 4’s. .1947 
Chic. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s 1932 


Cin.., Ham. & Day. con. s’k. f'd 7’s.1905 
2d g.44’s. . 1937 
Cin. ‘Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5’s..1941 


Clev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..1993 
" do Cairo div. Ist g. 4’s..1939 

Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s.1991 

St. Louis div. 1st a trust g.4’s.1990 
. regist 

Sp’gfield & Col. “div. ist g. 4’s. ..1940 

White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’s....1940 

Cin.,Ind., St. bn a Ist g. 4’s.1936 


13144 May 28°03... .... 
12644 Sept.23,°03 .... 2s. 
121 Oct. 26,°03 121 121 
74 Oct. 30,03 7 

| 109% Oct. 26,03 109% 


111% Dec. 9,701 
1138. Oct. 10,19” 
111% Sept.21,’03 

| 

97 Oct. 30,°03 | 
101% Oct. 8,°02 
oe ee 16, 03 
9914 Oct. 12.703 | 
103 Ost. L0,°02 


poms | 


we eee | 
“4 O42 | 


3 
Se SSE5s 
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Bes 
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 weENAy gore 
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= Se S25 
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4 n. 6’s .1920 
Cin. S’dusky&Clev. con. Ist g. 5°s1928 
Clev.,C., C. & Ind. 2. 7’s 1914 

* sink, fund 7 

. gen. consol 6's 

registered 

Ind. Bloom. ee West. lst pfd we 1940 
Ohio, Ind. & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1938 
Peoria & Eastern Ist con. 4’s. 
q s income 4’s 


Clev.,Lorain & Wheel’g con.1st 5’s1933 

Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s., .1938 
’ registered 

Col. Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 

Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s.. 

Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4's, 193 | 


Delaware, Lack. & W. meee ¢ is. a 
‘Morris & Essex Ist m 7’s. 

. Ist c. gtd 7’s 

. registered 

" Ist refund.gtd.g.3’s. 
N. Y., Lack. & West’n. Ist 6’s... 

. const, 5’s 

" terml. et 4’s. 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. Ist 7 *g, 1906 
| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg.gtd g.34’s. [2000 


Delaware & Hudson Canal. 
el Penn. Div. c. 7’s.. 


Albany & Susq. Ist c. g. 7’s 
, regi stered 
6” 
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114 July 708 | 

1338 Oct. 30,703 | 133 
130%, Aug. 7.08 | swe 
140 Oct. 26,98 


12714 Sept. 23708 | 

10934 Sept.23, 08 | , 
10134 Sept 29.03, 
108% Oct. 23,703 10844 
102 Feb. 2 03 
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136% July 29,703 | 

149 Aug. 5°01) .... 
107 Oct 23,°03 | 107 
122 June 6.°99| .... 
10544 Junel0,’03 | 

109% Nov. 16,’01 

14334 Nov.10,’02 

14734 Junel8,’03 | 


100 Oct. 29,°03 
10654 May 22, 03 
Oct. 14,’ 03 


2 
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* 
$288 
oe ee ee ee A ee 
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Rens. & Pe 7 ty Ist c. 7’s 


" Ist r7’s 


pe 


. registered 


Denver & Rio G. Ist con. g. 4’s. 
, con, g. 44’s 


- 


J 
cree 
= 
or 
3: 

= 
— — 


’ impt. 1928 | 
4 Rio Grande Western ist g. 4's. "1939 
| » mge.&col.tr.g.4’sser.A.1949 | 
| } Utah Sentral Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 | 
Denv. & Southern Ry g.s. fg. 5’s.1929 | 
Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 | 
Detrost & — Ist lien g. 4s.. oom | 
peieeinaeteadacell 9A | 
Detroit PA. -od n Ist g. 4’s. . 1951 | 
Ohio South. div Astar.4 4°s.1941 | 
Duluth & Iron Range Ist 5’s......1937 | ) 6 
" ESS: 
. ENE. 191 é 
Duluth So. Shore & At. gold 5’s. . 1937 | 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern tst g 5’s..1941' 


—— 
opis 


FEE 





ERS 


Feb, 2 
100% July 22: 03 
92% Oct. 17,708 | 
75% Aug. 25 03 
81 Oct. 703 
109 Sept. is 03 
101% July 23,789 | 


1°3% Oct. 20,°03 | 
115 Oct. 29,°03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





















































; | .,,| Last SALE | OCTOBER SALES. 
NAME. Principal Amount. Int’st 
Due. Paid.! price, Date. |High. Low.| Total. 
Brie Ist ext. g. 4’S........00..0000 1947| 2,482,000 IM& N| 114 May 25.08| 2... 2.0.) eeeeeee 
[ ° Santonio’ g. 5’s.....1919 2,149,000 M& S| 11L Oct. 5,’03| 111 lil 2,000 
; Boston eg tas) So ME Site BME) ccs coc: 
s a —— we . eoee | e2eesese 
» 5th extended g. wae . «1928 709,500 J & D 101% BEES save cone | cocecace 
; dercome Fougrn-ty| Maa MES Is urn | oon | 
” cons. zg. ‘ y e Se coco cove | eovcce eo 
Erie R.R. Ist . oepeme bds. 1998 t 34.000.000 } — 7 —_ hes 984% 9644 381,000 
” regis Deb ecoeccccocccoecss . ay 5,0: } eres eoee | eeeesees 
» Ist con. gen. lien g. 48.1996 34 385.000 ; — 8334 Oct. 30,03 8444 82 607,000 
. in cc<cnee caneenne — GEE | ccccccccecccccsce ecco coco | coccccece 
“ Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 32,000,000 |F & A} 89% Oct. 27,°03 894 88%) 100,000 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7’s..... 1916 2,380, J & D/| 125% Junel7,"03.—i«ww.,siw“ a oeane 
Bafalo & § en g. 6’s..1908 t 1.500.000 ; — ‘eneedweneeetoos ane seen | enwesade 
eneeeocessesoesoeonsne pein SRT | ceccccccccccvece coos cece 96<-0660 
Chicago & Erie ist gold 5’s..... 1982; 12,000,000 |M& N/} 118% Oct. 12,°03 1185¢ 1174. 22,000 
{ Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g. 5’s....1909 2,800, A&O/|106 Aug ._ 5,102 hi. See © anemone 
ow Se LAn z. 6's a a 935 | ,500, 4 & ~ 134% J une30, Tt wane 4000 | wacrsess 
: oa . Co. , ’ 
let gta. questare, O¥. peed 1, 100, 000 ine N 11334 Dec. 17, 02 eeeeeeer 
Co. “Ist currency — 913 | 3,396,000 | } 4 I&I 114 Oct. 16,°038 114 114 22,000 
ie Be er vien Lake gt £ 5's. 1946 | t 1,453,000 | Swen 109 Oct. 27.°98 
” ee perro Pore, S488 Sese T weeeened 
Midland R. of N. J. Ist g.6°s...i910 | 3,500,000 |A & 0/310 Aug.28,"08 eee | cece, 
a g. we 3, 145 | L . * be nue. an M. iacianiiiaaiie 
” Bh. EHD Secccccccccccee 7 , 4 SCPC, VD acer eee | cecccees 
” eS | | errr 1940 2,546, 000 |F & A | 100. Sept. 16. 03 See olel ki 
. pe mtg >» $5,000 each t 2.000, 0004 §fim&N/108 May 1,°03 2... 1... | ccc cece 
re ered......$ | eee POE Hikes 
| Wilkesb. & East. Ist gtd g. 5’s. .1942 3,000,000 I & D | 107% Oct. 14,°03 107% 107% 1,000 
Svans. & Fan ye ame & 1st con. 6’s. eo —— JS & J aot - = cilaiiiiaioa 
st General g5’s......... 2 22s iA & OC] WOR = JUMCRE TS) nce cece | cccccccs 
“ Mount Vernon Ist 6's...1923 375,000 A Oi tee BE «cece ccs | ccccense 
” Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5's... .1930 | 450,000 | A& Ol Ge GSE! 3 ccee cece | cccccces 
Evans. & Ind’p, 1st con. & mos... 4 1,501,000 | 1 & 3/107 Oct. 15,108 107 107 10,000 
Smi *n Dep. Co. Ist g 000. & 3/105 Mar.11. as, pereniet 
Ft.Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.ist6’s. 1921 | 3,176,000 tion (107 «Oct. 30,°03 107 = 108 61,000 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s.1928 | 2,863,000 3 & 3) 75 Oct. 27,°03 75 70 4,000 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913) 2,000,000 a & 0 100 Oct. 14,03 100 100 1,000 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. .1952 | | 4.591.000 ; . rf 10254 Oct. 2,°03 10254 102% 5,000 
i | Bees . * pene pie ei Oe lee 
Hock. val. v Brew — g. 416’s. . 1999 | 12,157,000 | J & J 10636 Oct. 29,°03 1064 1044) 103,000 
A TES | PRS He ak Wa a eebind 
Col. Hock’s " Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s. 1848 | 1,401,000 | “A Oi tee GEE ccc ccce | cocecece 
{to Central, 5 ae ee 1951 | t 1,500,000 | § T&d | hey > t. + ae 114 1114 8,000 
i ciecnpegduanie | 1 T&S > Mar. 12,19” ase Gane | onenmaes 
Ist gold 344’s.......... 951 | ‘ | ; 9 . Of 9¢ é 
|: eee it aamom| 4 2] Ge Lee Hk i "Ma 
” extend Ist g 344’s..: .1951 | } ‘A &O!| 99% Oct. 2203 99144 9914 »,000 
© . POBMROTOG. . 0000. ccccces- se ¢ 3,000,000 1. & Ol... : nik taints ‘ ae se shaadi 
a Ist g 3s ster]. £500,000..1951 2.500.000 | M&S DTT) s6ee esac | 600eeees 
" ro rae oe a aiieeahinn Di s.s,csedaseenesed | “snes e000 1 enecee ns 
” total outstg 13,950. 
, o—. hee gold 4’s, igne t 15,000,000 A&O 102% Oct. u = 102% 102% 23,000 
" RE ea _— A&O/} 102 Oct. ) ine oede | eteeneme 
See en | semen ee S| Soe Be ee aes) sae 
. — —~ ag 1, 1950 | t 3.000,000 |3 & D| 10614 a yin iia “ween |. aebesen ‘ 
" Pac scede -+¢eeeence initia J&D 123 May 24,’ eer eer 
. ne tna ul ..344’s.1953 | | 14.320.000 |F & J| tt, Oct. re 91% 91% 5,000 
” TR AR | — J&J| 88% Dec. 8 ten Wena | soseeuen 
’ Middle div. reg. _ 1921 | 600,000 |F & A -# Dec. 21 799 wonsens : 
. 4 restored... 8.8's...-1951|! 4 oga,000|5 & 3 104 Jane a — ieeallpened Featnsne 
. isin tacidmeiael 1951 | it 6.321.000 |F & J 0708 91% 91% 10,000 
© Be itasandtssannanne | oe Jad LOlsgSepi. 10°98 sens conve | ecccenes 
P Spretcld iv istg 344’s,1951 | it 2.900.000 |F & J = — “" 19° OE BOER 
. RRR aR. en J& I ec. ea Porn 
‘ bee nh A ay Ist g. 4’s, i951 y 5.425.000 |F & A Hath oe pt. - jee 1s enews 
beesenevovesooeas — F&A an,él,’ evee 1 voccsees 
Belleville & Caneat ae i933 | 470,000 |3 & D 1b” Ma y 16, 03 coe § edesese 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
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} : Principal | 
— Due. Amount. | Paid. 
Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. #s, +1932 | 241.000 r as 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s.... 
, gold 5’s, registered........ | { 16,555,000 5 D 15 
s . 34)’8 eeeeeeeseeeeeeees 1951 1,352,000 |F P15 
. registere ences eenmie 3 D 
. Memph. div. Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | 3.500.000 J&D 
) PEGISTCTE,....ceesseeveees biti \J & D 
( St. Louis South. Ist gtd. g.4’s, i93i 538,000 M&S 
| 
°. b West. ist g. 5’s...... 1935 1,824,000 | 3 & J 
ron gtd. idee 1935 y33,000 iJ & J 
Indiana, ilieois & lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 850,000 |J & J 
Enternat. & ot N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. = 10,742,000 /M&N 
. Wo DBore cocccccccccecs 842,000 |M&S8 
Mickansesesooesseel 1921 2,730,000 |M & S 
lowa centre het woke BS.....00c0s 1938 7,650,000 J & D 
. refunding g. 4’s ...1951 2,000,000 | M&S 
Kansas City Southern Ist g.3’s. .1950 'A&O 
0 «— Femistered.........ccccccccees wesmened *~ & O 
Lake Erie & V Western ist g. 5's. +1081 7,250,000 |5 & J 
g. 5’s. 1941 | 3,625,006 |J & J 
N orthern One ist gtd g 5s. - 1945 2,500,000 A & O 
Lehigh Val. (Pa.) coll. g. 5’s..... 1997 M&N 
S GUNMEN. ..c oc once, .cceee 8,000,000 | ir & N 
Lehigh Val. N. wa c- $e mn. g. 44%’s.1940 15,000,000 ; —e- 
silicate E .  sedieaiinutis J 
Lehis hVal. Ter. "R. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1941 | | A&O 
ms vie aio 6 bao HS dd83 10,000,000 |, & o 
g - oO. Ist gtd g. 5’s J&JI 
sete 1933 | f 10,114,000 5 ¢ 5 
Lebigh & N. P Ast gtd ®, Pbccccs 1945 2.000.000 | ‘ M&S 
peeesecoeneeasenses — | | M&S 
{ Elm fork & N. a “1 a 6’s aa 750,000 |A & O 
g. gtd 5’s....... | 1,250,000 | A & © 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.......... 1931 | 3,610,000 | Q az 
Be Os Bs Dice ccccccess 1931 1,121,000| Qa 
‘Long Island gen. Se ee: 1938 3,000,000 | J & D 
" wens Ist g. vas a 1922 1,494,000 |M & 8 
_)|0—lU =e 1932 325,009 | J & D 
, §- ified i ccsemtinital 1949 6,860,000 |M & S 
deb. g. 5’s........ 934 1,135,000 | J & D 
4 Brooklyn & Montauk 1sté's, . 1911 | 250,000 |M& 8S 
ERSTE 1911 | 750,000 |M& S&S 
N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st c. g -1985 | 1,601,000 |A & O 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach ha Be. 1927 | 883,000 |M & S 
Long Is]. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch | | 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5's, 1932 | —_ 1,425,000 | QJAN 
( Louis. & Nash. gen. g. 6’s.......1980 8,584,000 | J & D 
. ified gold ds eccccccce 1940 |) 1,764,000 _M&N 
’ n gold 4’s........ J&I 
» registered............ 1940 | ¢ 79.677.000 J&s 
. re mae trust g. 5’s, 1931 | 5,129,000 |M& N 
’ , Hend. & N, 1st6’s..1919| — 1,785,000 J&D 
. L. Cin.&Lex. 416’s,..1931 | 3,258,000 |M & N 
Ps N.O. &Mobileiste.6's. -1430 | 5,000,000 | J & J 
© BBs BWevccccccccsscces 1930 1,000,000 |3 & J 
s + tees div. g. 6’s.. .1920 | 580,000 |M&S 
4 s  §t. Louis div. Istg. 6’s.1921 | 3,500,000 |M & 8 
ltd Cees: 1980; 3,000,000 M&s 
" H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. g6’s.19%1 | 1,587,000 M&s 
, Ken. Cent. g. 4’s...... 1987 | 6,742,000 3 & J) 
P L.& N. & Mob.& Monta 
Ist. g. 4448........... 1 4,000,000 |M & 8 
. South. Mon, joint 4°s.1952 | | } 11.827 J&SI 
, aE | ;= 5000 QJan 
e N. Fla. &S8. 1st g. g.5’s, 1937 2,096,000 |F & A’ 
* Pen. & At. Ist g.g, 6's,1921 | 2550,000|F& A 
* §.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 | 316731000 Fa A 
So. & N.Ala. std 1 g.6s,1910 1,942,000 | A & 0} 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co. gtd.g.4’s.1945| 3,000,000 M& Ss 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s..... 1990 | 98 065.000 | A&O 
+ Pi ttctcneeecukeaase ew A&O 

















Lasr SALE. 


| OCTOBER SALES. 





vies. 


101 


1074 Sept.11,"03 | 
107% Dec. 18,°01 





y7 € 
120% Oc t. 19 03 


109% Oct. 





11346 A Aug.25,°03 


101 
100% J unel2, 03 
102% May 5,°97 


111 Jan. 22.02 
10514 Mar. 3,°03 | | 
112 
112% Jan. 10.02 | 


112% Apr. 


116 Aug.31,’03 
112 





es: Aug. 31, 08 





125144 Aug.12,"02 


107% June 2,°02 


106% Sept.24,’03 
119 
105% Oct. 
110 wey i~ 02 


103% Dec. 17.702 


Date. 
Jan 22.1 
118 Oct. 13, 03 | 
117) = Oct. 3. 03 | 
10454 Apr. ll. *02 | 
ey, Aug. 17, 99 | 

O6tg Jan. 28, 103 
it Feb. 24.°99 
Mar. 3,’02 


105 


29,"03 





. 29,°03 
(444 Fe . 20,703 


y2 Aug.25,°03 


65% Oct. 3'),°03 
6344 Oct. 16,19’ 


1164 Oct. 30,’03 | 117 
111344 Oct. 22,°08 
109% Oct. 15,’08 


110 Feb. 3,°02 
105% Oct. 29,°03: 
109% Junel8s,’02 
113% June 1,’°03 
109% Oct. 18,°99 
104% Sept.19,’03 





100 


Mar, 25,99 | 


Nov.22,’99 
Oct. 29) 03 


ay 


99 Oct. 31. "903 





Mar, 10, 02 | 
9,°02 | 


Oct. 7.038 
9854 Oct. 31,°03 
83 Feb. 27. 93 


11634 Mar. 22" 12 
75 June20, 02 


9734 Oct. 23,°03 
90 Oct. 23,°03 


Aug.14, 03 
1.°03 








| High. Low 


105% 105 — 


108144 99° 


Total. 





118° 118 
117-147 


, 120% 
95 
641% 
116 


11144 
10942 


111% 
109% 


105% 104% 





1 91 


9916 9644 





12° 112 
9834 98 
11434 111. 
113118 
12746 123% 
9734 9616 


9044 86 





eeeeeeee 


eeeee eee 


eeeeeeene 








BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


NorTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


BOND SALES. 








NAME. Principal | 
Due. | 





Metropolitan Elev ated 1st 6's. 


Manitoba Swn. Coloniza’n g.5 


Mexican Central. 


* con. mtge. 4’s......... 


” 

© PAL DBeccccveseseesseees 

4 a & collat. g.5’s. 

” 2d series yg. 5’S........ 

” col.trust g.44<¢'slst se of 1907 
Mexican Internat’) lst con g. 4’s,1977 


" stamped gtd.......... 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’s... 
’ a 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7 
Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’s... 


Pacific ext. Ist g. 6's 





1910 | 5 


Southw. ext. lst g.7 S., 
a Oe, 0. U cccccces< 
Ist & refunding g. 4’s. 
Minn.,S. P.& 8.8. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1938 | 
° stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minneapolis & Pacific Ist m. 5’s..1936 


vaenmaeai | 


. 1908 | 
Ss, ape 


$.1927 


. 1921 
.1910 
1934 





1949 | 


” » Ser pay. of int. gtd. | 


Minn., 8. S. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s. - ' 


. "stamped pay. of int. gtd. 


Missouri, So T. Ist mtge g. 4’s. =| 


mtge. g.4’s.. 


, Ist ext gold 5’s.. ... 

St. Louis div. lst refundg 4s.. 
Dallas & Waco ist gtd. g. 5’S... 
Mo. K.&T. of Tex Ist gtd.g. 5’s.1942 
kaa: Shrev ept & Solst gtd.g.h’s1943 
Kan. City & Pacific Ist g. 4’s... 1990 
Mo. Kan. & East'n Ist gtd. g. 58.1942 


. 1920 
906 


2d extended g. 5’s. 





eeeeeeev eevee eeeeeee 


Mobile & Ohio new mort. zg. 6’s. 
Ist extension 6’s.... 

- I Be I okckseeess 
Montg’rydiv. ee 5’s. 


St. Louis & Cairo gtd g.4 


’ collateral g. 4’s...... 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7’s.. 
. Ist cons. g. 5’s......... 


[st 6’s T. & Pb........ 1917 
Nat. B. R.of Mex. “it ane 4146's. — 
Ist Con. m@. 4°S......00. 
N. O. & N. East. a lien g. 6’s. Wb 


200 
. 1940 


\ aener te Pacific Ist con. g. 6’s. 


” mortgage 7’s..... 19 

. trusts or 5’sstamp’d1917 
’ regis eee 
. 1st pone onl gold 5’s.1920 
+ cc ccasennsedanne 


Cent. Branch Ry.Ist gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L. Ist 5’s 
4 Pacific R. of Mo. ist m. ex. 4’s.1938 


.1938 

St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&). gr. 5°s1931 
" stamped gtd gold 5’s..1981 

” ne s M —s g@. 4’s.1929 


| Verdigris Vy Tad. : W. Ist 5’s 
Mob.  & ore. prior lien, g. 5’s.. 


oeeeeveereee see eeee 


. 1300 
1913 


” Ist g¢.6’s Jasper Branch.1923 
* Ist 6’s McM. M.W. & A1.1917 


1926 





196 
1945 | 








LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 


Price. Date. High. Low. 
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333 22222 2225: 
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~3 
St Sg Sede 


Ct Se Sed GD Se 


4 
2 














_ igh 
w 

83s s 

ge BB 8 & BB we w& 


oom 


a 


109% Oct. 23,03 109% 10914 


71 Oct. 26,03 714 69% 
14 Oct. 30,03 14% 134 
slg Oct. 28,03 8% 7 
92% Oct. 395708 | 9314 91% 
905, July 29, “OL | onte anee 


105 May 219° | 
144 Oct. 1,703 | Mt 144 


ct. 26,03 98 98 
98 Apr. 3,’01 | sons 
i8" Mar. 3687 

108" Nov Gti 

893g June 18,’91 


9844 Oct. 31, 03 984 97 
766 Oct. 31. — 774 1088 15% 
10% Oct. 3 4 go 
Oct. ie rer 
101 Oct. a 08 | ‘101 101 
100 Oct. 28,°63 | 10056 97 
= que ay ; 
105% Oce. 12,703 | 10; 105% 
12014 Oct. 30, 103 | 12044 1184 
107% Oct. 7.903 107% 107% 
10444 Oct. 31,703 105 102% 
104% Oct. 30,703 | 101% 10134 
9134 Oct. Nt 1% 9134 
100 May 1,701 | ce 
101 Oct. 6. 03 | 101, 101 
10834 Oct. 2,703 | 10834 10834 
110% Oct. 31.703 | ‘lll 109% 
10934 Oct. 21.°03 | 10934 108 
8144 Oct. 30,"03 | 8644 8144 


— 


109 Aug.31,19’ | 
90 Feb. 4.9038 | 
93 Apr. 25,’02 | 
ceccccccccecooce 

102. July 25, "02 | | 


12334 Oct. 13, 03 | 1284 1204 


91% Oct. 26,°03 | 91% 90 
= Sept.29,°08 | .... cee 

Feb. 3,°08| .... ss. 
9614 Nov.30,'01 


121 Oct. 28,°03|121 12034 
110 Oct. 19'03| 110 10844 
123 Mar.2801! .... ...- 
116 July 31,02 
110 Dec. 20°99 


Wl Ont Oct. 28,03 | 103 102% 
30,°03| 76 73% 





| 10886 ‘A uur. 13.°94 tuk éenn 
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NAME, Principal 
Due. Amount. 


| Last SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 
‘| Price. Date. ate. 


High. Low.| Total. 








99% Oct. 30,°03 | 100 o674 
9) §=Oct. 28,°03 | 100 

100% Oct. 23, 8 10% 1084 
100% June26,’03| . 

103% Apr. 30, 


N. Y. Cent. & Hud. R. g. mtg.3is.1997 
debe Be. 80k | — 
# ebenture 5’ 
debenture 5’s reg of 4,480,000 
debs oy “ 1890-1905 | — 
debenture g. 4’s. - 
pagtanasee. sepenseperonsaes | 5,094,000 
deb. cert. ext. g. 4’s.. 
registered { 3,581,000 
Lake —- — 8. 314s 








1 80% | 119,000 
8854 864 31,000 








red 
Beech Oesuk ist. oot 4’s 
, registered 
io ccce coced 
registered 
ext. Ist. gtd. g. 3’s. 
| SE ccecces aoadaban 
Car thage& Adiron. Istgtd g.4’s1981 | | 
Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, Apr. 3.°02 
Ist s. f. int. gtd.g. 4’sser. A. 1940 f | . aw 

" small bonds series B | 
Gouv. & Oswega., Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 107% July 6,19” 
N. Jersey June. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 105 Oct. 10,%2 

reg. certificates 
N.Y. ‘& Putnamlstcon. gtdg.4’s.1993 | 
Nor. & Montreal] Ist g. gtd 5’s..1916 | 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 

P DE. <.,cscesssonnsae 
Lake Shore con. 2d 1 

” con, 2d registered.... 

- = 1997 | | 43 990,000 
Detroit, Mon. & Toledo a *s. 1906 | 924,000 
Kal., A. & G. R. Ist gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 | 840,000 
Mahoning Coal R. R. Ist aa .1934 | 
Pitt McK" port & Y. — gtd 6’s.. oo | 


2d gtd 6 
; McKspt & Bel l. v. 5 6's. 
Michigan. Cent. — 1909 | 
: Ss eececseceseecoeseeeseee 1931 | 3,576,000 | 
' = 1940 | 600,000} | 
» gg. “3ie's sec, by Ist mge. | 
on . L. , & S 1,900,000 
Ist g .000,000 
Battie c, Sturgis ‘ist £. 2 e- g. 3's. as 476,000 
i arlem 1s mort. 7’sc.. ¢ 
: ‘Ps registered..........1900 | ¢ '-000,000 | 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5’s.....1927 | 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s...1922 
coup. g. bond currency.......... | 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 | 
R. W. & O. Ter. R.1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 | 
| Utica & Black River gtd g. 4’s..1922 | 


N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1987 | 
» rvegistered............sssceee _¢ 19,425,000 


Y., N. Haven & Hartford. | | 
Housatonic R. con. g. 5’s 2,838,000 | M & No 13134 Apr, 29,03 | 


N. 

f 

} New Haven and Derby con. es ~ | 575 000 | M & N| 115% Oct. 15,94 | 
| N. Y. & New England Ist 7’s. J . J 10644 May * 03 | 
{ Ist 6’s "1905. 000,000 | 3 & J 101 Sept. 8,708 | 


BP Be Be kP & & & ke be & BP on op on & 
Hoar Pr PrP AZZ anun 








10814 Oct. 30,°03 71,000 
108 Oct. 30.703 5 52,000 
102 ~Sept.21,°08| .... .... 

101% Aug. 10, 03 

101% Oct. 26,2 
109% Oct. 2 
114. Feb. 


124 Jan. 5, 
1389 Jan. 














SG RSGP EEE SSOOP 





we i Rm 


106% Nov. 26, 19’ 





| 9914 Oct. 26,°03| 99%6 


'100 Sept.24,19° 
;| 10234 Apr. 6.19 
U5 Oct. 15°03) 1157 1 | 
11734 Oct. 30,°03 | 1175g 11714 


| 11834 Jan. 85,08 ne 
104 Oct. 20,°03 | 104°" 104 


4 
108 Oct. 31,°08| 104 100 
/103 May 14,703) 2... wee. 








PORES IEE OR OL BS GRE A yl lt OS a 





2 gee oN CB he > 


00 uzrooozzezea 


CA TRE ATO HORS 


N.Y.,Ont.&W’n. ref’ding stg. 4’s.1992 M & ; 10014 Oct. 28,708 | 100% 
. registered....... $5,000 only. M & 5 101 May 15, 303 | 


Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....1941; 1,430,000; M&N/ 114 Feb. 4,°03 | 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 7,283,000 |m & N| 132 Sept. 2,°03 1 


*  imp’mentand ext. 6’s...1934'  5.000,000\F & a|\ 128 Apr. 1,°03 
, New River Ist 6’s 1982 | 2,000,000 'A & O! 127%4 Oct. 23,°03 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Norfolk & West. Ry lst con. g. 48.1996 


er zee 





St. Paul & oo BS FB. cccces 1,000,000 
i i -eniensasbenewies 1917 2,000,000 

lst a. C—O 1968 1,000,000 

| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 1,538,000 
Nor. Pacitic ‘erm. Co. 1st g. 6’s..1938 3,665,000 
Ohio River Railroad Ist 5’s...... "11936 2,000,000 
" .mortg. g 6’s........ 937 2.428.000 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s........ 1946 4,446,000 
Panama Ist sink fund g. sgl eo 2,246,000 
” BE BO tks cecces 191 1,049,000 


Pennsy lvania Railroad Co Co. , | 
Fen. Cane, G8 I6.....--20R8 || smaeneen 
gtd. 3% coi.tr.reg. cts..1937 | 4,895,000 
gtd.3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 9,794,000 
Trust Co. ctfs. g.3'6’s 
Chic., St. Louis & P. Ist c. 5's. 1932 1,506,000 





pe 





Penn. 
{ con. 
i=. 

con. 


con. 





Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s 1921 | 
( Flint & Pere arenetee g.6’s.. 4 


Port Hurond ist g 5's, 1939 | 


, 


Sag’w Tusc. & Hur.1st gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 
Pine Creek Railway 6’s.. 932 | 





Principal 
Due. 





@eeeeeeeee eee eeeene 
eeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeee 


+ St. Paul & 'N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 - 
registered certificates. . ei t 7,985,000 


Series ia ia ella 1940 


Ser ies C ~ ecihine atninibiadte 1942 


3d 7 | 
| Tol WalhondingVy .&O. 1st gtd. bids 
Oe tiaiaie taken 1931 | 


ae series B ahanaeine 1933 | 978,000 


sterling gold 6 per + 
currency, 6’s registered.. 


registered POPE 


ten year conv. 34's. 
4 Allegh. Vallev gen. gtd. g. 4’s. 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 34's. .1943 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g,. 414’ 1935 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo lotartde. 4’s,1936 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 4%4’s_ 1941 
ay eae | Oe ney Istz.4’s.1936 
U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. a. 
Peoria & Pekin Union Ist: 6’s. 


LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 





id. Price. Date. | High 











weet J C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 


Sci’o Val & N.E. ist g. 4’s,1989 | 
N.P. Ry prior Inry.&ld.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
— tered.. 


Amount. 
20,000,000 
g& 5’s1922 | 600,000 
5,000,000 
: 100,392,500 
. 2047 56,000,000 
1906 9,215,000 


@eeeeeeeeeeoeee eee | éj@#®@##### @#ee6 


Cin.,Leb. & N. 1st con.gtd.g.4’s. 1942 900,000 
Clev.&P. gen.gtd.g.419’s Ser. A. cote 3,000,000 


4 
int. reduc. 3% p.c. | 439,000 | 
Series C 34s .......... 1948 | 
Series D 3'es.......... 1950 |: 3, 93,000 
E. &Pitts. gen. gtd. g.34s Ser. 7 1940 2,250,000 


4 Newp. & Cin. Bae Co. gtdg. a "1945 1, 
— C. C. & St. L. con. g 414’s.. 











1916 | 18,666,000 
1,561,000 
3,009,000 

.1940| 1,508,000 

: 400,000 
| 10,000,000 

1942 | | 8,786,000 
1,379,000 

"1945 | | 41983'000 

..1949 |} 10,421,000 


Pitts., Ft. aed C. Fist 7 g, aati 2,219,000 





412} — 2°000;000 
1,500,000 
1942} 1,453,000 | 
1923 | 1,675,000 | 
""1905 |  22'762'000 | 
a 4.718.000 | 
1919 | 4 998.000 
i943 | 3,82 5,000 
19 a2 21),697, 500 
1942! 5/389°000 
1.000;000 
1,250,000 
1'300;000 
4,455,000 
500,000 
"1944| 5,646,000 
:.1921| 1,495,000 
2 1'499,000 
5,753,000 
3 000 


- 
- 


J 


spy 
See 





Z2Zu5ooo 


Sy Se SH > > 
& op & BP BP & 


DOLD 
rey ey 


o_o 
ry Sy 
a eS we 
1 


4 
Q 








ee a & ge & & 
meseeseeee 


Bp upauoupy” 


St i 


eer 


& & & B BB & op BP & 


“a pUaNmeeaD te 
eA eee ee Bae ee eee ww we we 


ZOenz eso 
ZT wi mi 


10614 Oct. 28,703 | 


Kr 
TM or Ga 


© 
RuarAunmAaan 


SoSH Z SE 


ee ee eee ee 


orowoy 24™ 








“PRO z 


9634 Oct. 31,703 | 9634 


96% Sept.22,’03 
89°" Oct. 29,°03| 8944 
Wi od 1,01 


. 16,703} 98 
10236 Oct, 31,703 | 10234 


100% — 13, 03 | 100% 


70% O : 81, 703 | 71% 
68 Oct, 26, 703 | 68 

101 Junel6, 02 eene 
122 Oct. 17,703 | 122 

132 July 28,°98; .... 
11244 July 21, 03 
105 Sept. 16, 03 
9644 Mar. 3,703 ne 
94% Feb. 19.’01|_ .... 
111% Oct. 2.°03 | 11L% 
114% May 4,’02) .... 
108% July y.02° 


10514 Oct. 27.703 | 105% 
91.°03| .... 


1w2 = =6Apr. 
102. Apr. 14,°02 


10 Oct. 21, 03, all 

106 Mar. 26.703 | 

9 Sept. 15,703 | —— 

9144 Oct. 803} 91% 
July 16203) .... 

12 \“% Feb. 9,703 | 

110 May 3,92 


eevee eeeeee eet eeee 





(102 Nov. 7, 719° | 


[| @eeee ee eeeeeeees 


107% Oct. 7,703 | 107% 
(10716 Oct. 12,703 | 10% 


116% Feb. 14°01 | 
1064 Nov.19,’02 
oan Sept. 15,703 | 
12754 Oct. 21,°02 | 
11934 Sept. 9,°03 
120 Mar. 16, 03 | 


eeeeeweeeeeeeeeeee 


106% 


iis Ate 36903! 27° 
97 Oct. 31,’03 WK 


(110 Aug.28,19 


109% Oct. 28,703 | 10946 


117 May 1,19’ | 


120 Oct. 5,03 | 120 
95 Junel6,"03 imeaia 


109 Apr.28, 02 | 


116 July 29,’03 | 


107% Sept.15,°08 | 


109 Oct. 28,°08 | 109 


137 Nov.17,°93 | 











Low.) Total. 
9454 737,500 
8714 | 140,000 
9744 | "18,000 
100 972,000 
10014 5, 
70 519,000 
68 ’ 
122° | °° 4,000 
111%| 4, 000 
104 eee 
110 2,000 
9134 | © ** 1,000 
107% | 6,000 
106 5,000 
103% | 10,000 
9434 | 712,000 
109% | 2,000 
" 120° | °° 1,000 
106% | 8,000 


Skat aoe Res. oo = 
a i 2 Yr 


es 
~ 
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TE Se CREAM ED 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NoTve.--The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





| LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES, 





NAME. Principal | 4mount. = ‘a.|— 


Joue. | Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





a 


Pittsburg, Junction Ist 6’s ‘418, 000 | 
Pittsburg & L. E. 2d g.5’s ser. A, 1928 2,000,000 | 


Pitts. ., Shena’go & L. E. Ist g.5’s, 1940 3,000,000 
Dr 2... scesdeetes "1943 408,000 


Pittsburg, Y & Ash. 1st cons. 5’s, 1927 1,562,000 








a Oct. 11,701 
112% Dec, 13,’93 


11744 July 7,°63 | 
8734 Jan. 12,19” 
120% Dec. 8,’02 


9634 Oct. 31,°03 9654 9414 | | 656,000 
9644 July 2,°03 
Oct. 29,03 


yy be cH | 
Re wR Re we | 
aa A2Zuo Oa 


Reading Co. gen. g. 4’S.......+++-1997 | 64,526,000 

{ SOMIBCBTOG... ccccccccccccesess . 

; " Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. .1957 
registered.. 

[ Atlantic City Ist con. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 


Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g. 5’s, 1939 110% Feb. 25,03 


Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s. . 1940 Dis 75 Aug. 3.’02 
’ guaranteed ” 000 94144 Nov 15, 02 


Rutland RR Ist con. g. 4% 8s 

; Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n. Ry. Ost gtd 2481948 
Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 | 

St. Jo. & Gr. Isl. Ist g. 2.342 


St. L. & Adirondack Ry. Ist g.5’s.1996 
OOS 








ge & Bp 





10144 Nov.18,’01 
854 Oct. 29,°08 








om 


a Sept.15,°3 
Oct. 6,03 


122 Sept.30,°03 
110% Oct. 26,703 


St. seats &San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
2d g. 6’s, - 1906 
- 
, gen. Ot ehhh 
St. L & San F. R. R. con. g. 4’s. 1996 
r) 8S. W.div.g. 
" ree g.4’s 
" registered. . 
Kan. Cy Ft.S ‘&MemR Rcongé’s1938 
Kan, Cy -_ s a Ryrefggtd g4s.1936 | | 


red 
| Kan ‘Cy&M. R. cB. Co.lstgtdg5is.1929 


St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. pe 1989 
. = s- 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs.. 


gz. 4’s 1932 
G ray’s Point,” Term. Istgtd.g.5’s.1947 


St. Paul, pe. & ~~ “we a 2d 6’s.. —— 7,364,000 
st won. O'S. .....c0e. . 
- ~~ 6's, registered... 13,344,000 
st c.6’s,red’d to 2.44’ 
ist cons. 6’s register’d.... 19,610,000 
neg —s &: 48108 5,558,000 
ont. ext’n ist yz. 4’s 
a registered... 10,185,000 
astern R’y Minn,Is 
; Sin Ne 4,700,900 
. inn 
registered 5,000,000 
Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. 2,150,000 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. - 6.000.000 
. Ist 6’s, register satis 


7 “5: 4.000.000 


Willmar &s ee Pails Ist g. 5’s, 1988 
reg — 
Salt Lake City Ist g. s. f. 6’s. 


San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 


Seaboard Air Line Ry g. 4’s...... 
’ registered 
” col. trust refdg'g. 5’s..1911 
Carolina Central ist con. g. 4°s,1949 
| FlaCent & Peninsular Ist g.5’s.1918 
; . ist land grant ext g.5’s. oo 
. cons. g.5 
Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s. +t 
; Ga. Car. & Nthern Ist gtd g. 5’s.1929 
{ Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s... 1926 


Be ee Rk we we & 


June 8,’03 
Oct. 20°03 


CcoZzunnduaaZse 





Oct. 30,°03 
Oct. 30,°03 
Oct. 31,°03 








tes] Sept.10, "033 
1313g Oct. 16, 
140 May 14, S02 
10834 Oct. 19,°03 
11514 Apr. 15,01 
110% Tuly 30. 03 
102 Oct 28,03 
106 May 6,’0) 
104 Aug.15,08 








134 Mar. 16, 203 | ion wens 
1145 Apr. 24, cose 
116% Oct. 27, 03 4 beer 114% 




















HOUaaanannooecesegZguanand ooaz 





111 Aug.15, 1 | 
11334 Dec. 11, 01 | | 


67% Oct. 30, "08 | | 70% 


100 Oct. 26,508 iss 
90 Oct. 7,°03 | 
100 Sept. 6,799, 


10614 Feb. 26,°02 
10644 Aug.21,°03 
107 July 28,703 














HUHNE SD Ge HUNK ppspaaueauaap uae PRrPESNUD Uae pe Gg Bae 


Ge & GP RP ke ae ke apg Re BP BP BP RP RP RB BP oe op oe & BPR oe Be me Be om RP Ro pf oe 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest paices and total sales 


for the month. 


NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. 


| 
Principal 
Due. | Amount. 

















Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold, 1924 | | 500,000 
Southern Pacific Co. 
» 2-5 g. Bs Ge col. al Pa ~ ip =| : 15,000,000 
’s Central] Pac. co 
registered...... if 28,818,500 
Austin & . orthw’ ? ist g. _ oy | 1,920,000 
Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g.4’s. (go wx 
" mage ge ry. hacen iaed | \ 62,754,000 
” mtge. g or » 
»  registered........ | ¢ 18,069,500 
Gal. ‘Harrisb’gh &S.A.1st 2 6’s..1910 | 4,756,000 
8, , RESETS 1905 .000, 
Mex. & P. div 1st g5’s.1931 | 13,418,000 
Gila Val. G. © N’n ist gtd g 5’s.1924 | 1,514,000 
Hloust. E.  S woe, ahaa 5's... 1988 | 501, 
Fp es, eee 1938 | 2,199,000 
Houst. & T. ‘ cotaiie int. gtd. 1937 | 5,800,000 
* con.g6’sint. gtd......1912| 2,826,000 
» gen.g4’sint.gtd......1921|  4.287,000 
W&Nwn.div.\st. g.6 8’s.1930 1,105,000 
‘ Morgan's La & Tex. Ist g 6’s....1920 1,494,000 
i ecsscaneneueaen 191 5,000,000 
N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. ist g 4’s..1912 1,465,000 
N th’n Ry of —. ae gtd. g. 6’s.1907 3,964,000 
x. 8 peveeeesoocooesses 4,751,000 
Oreg. & Cal é: td: es ceese 1927 | 19,031,000 
San Ant.&Aran nsslatgtag 4s. rn 18,900,000 
South’n wan. of —n Ist 6’s..... 6,000,000 
neannne 1910 4,000,000 
+ of Cal. ist g6’sser. A. = ) 
” e ser, 
. “F cD f 29,192,500 
* .  E& bobs ) 
a 5 #£é esceB@EBe! cecccceses 
« re oon. gtd. g 5's... .1937 6,809,000 
+ TT ccseses 1987 | 21,470,000 
So. Pacific Coast Ist gtd. g. 4’s.1937 5,500,000 
. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 4,180,000 
Tex. & New Orisane tae , 905 862,000 
+ Sabine div. lst g 6’s. oe 2,575,000 
q ” ndcinndaddunnl 1943 1,620,000 
Southern Railway Ist con. g 5’s.1994 
” registered. hs wepeseeoeeGaceeens ‘ 37,191,000 
9 
me Oreesteneder seats | ¢ 1900 
. em iv.lstg.4-444-5's.1996 | } 
+ registers aan — 7 a 
» St uis div. Ist g, 4’s...1951 
” " registered......... it 11,250,000 
Alabama Central), Ist 6’s....... 1918 | 1,000,000 
Atlantic & Danviile Ist g. 4°s..1948| 3,925,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin, Ist = g 45.1949 | 1,500,000 
Col. & ogy age 5 Ist 5-6’s..... 1916 2,000,000 
East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div. -: 5’s.1930' 3,106,000 
. con. —_. g5’s os Scannell ooo | 12,770,000 
” a ien g 4’s.. 
. st co. sienna 4,500,000 
Ga. Pacific Rs . lst g 5-6’s...... 922 5,660,000 
Knoxville & hio, Ist g 6’s.....1925 | 2,000,000 
{4 Rich. & Danville, con. g 6's. 1915 5,597,000 
* equip. sink. f’d g 5's, aa 818,000 
» deb. 5’s stamped...... 1927| 3,368,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg ist g. 4°s.1948 | | 315,000 
South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. A 6’s. .1906 | } 600.000 
. —_ ) agerteccecceesees ee § ’ 
. ser. Mewcccenecccses 1 
. mF 1h diishiaiditiaiaedeminiibiies 1,900,000 
’ ser. a 1916 | 
“ ay Se pepeeeedsnenenanan t 1,100,000 
* ser. , Re 1921 | 
+ small........ oweseneeennons 950,000 
Sa berated aren 
© BR Br eiccsdsnccsecce 931 1,310,000 
Virginia Midland | pen. 5’s...... 1936 2,392,000 
” gen.5’s. gtd. stamped. 1926 2,466,000 

















BPr rr raouudpipporzppeeee som cameouae «| 
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LAST SALE. OCTOBER SALES. 
| Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 
| 

102 Jan. 20,08 | ee ee 
9914 Oct. 29, 03 | 9946 97 —— 102,000 
&7 ke Oct. 30, U3 | 81% 85 116,500 
95 Apr.10, *02 | oaee 1 eeebeens 
105% Feb. 25,°03 meg Pee 
9946 Oct. 3U, = 100 9714 323,500 
99144 Mar. 5.9 >» epae | enwdenes 
86 = Oct. 25, 03 | 86.85 ! 142,700 
iii Keb. $io0a | S02 SI | II 
105 Feb. 11,’03 a port 
106% Oct. 28. 03 | 106% 13 =| ~=6§1,000 
108 Oct. 22, 3033 | 108 ried , 000 
10434 Oct. 30, 03 | 10434 10474) 15,000 
102% Dec. 1,°b2 | | eesceaes 
11144 Oct. 2g" 03 11134 110 | 16,000 
110% Oct. 30, 03 | 110% 110% | 6,000 
90 Oct 28, 03 91 yo | 5,000 
127% Feb. 27,02 hey, aes & ween 
Be ERE cece ccs | cccccces 
130 Nov.19, 02 a pene 
i02°° July 3003) .... cident 
nt ne Mn. seen agae |. seeacone 
DR TE nace conn | o0neenns 
7634 Oct. 30,°U3 | 79 1336 248,000 
it Oct. 14,703 | 107 Rodd 2,000 
% Apr. 6,03 | ce sese | ecevcces 
10314 July 20,03 | — es eee 
102 Oct. 22" 03 | 102 102 3,000 
106% May 15,03 | , « | eeencece 
SER ETE «once cece | cvescees 
119 ~Mar. 17,03 nish: see. E Senecens 
107% Sept.1,’03 Poe’ eee 
10834 Oct. 24,°03 | 108% 10814 65,000 
10834 June26,03| .... .... | see... 

10344 Oct. 20,703 | 1034 103% 2, 
BEISS Oot, GRE] cece cece | ccccccee 
oe) ee eee 
113% Oct. 30,703 | 1133g 112 497,000 
111% Aug. 7,°03 |} .... «0. | -s-.+00, 
924 Oct. 30,°03| 924% 89% 43,000 
iii Oct. 23,503 | 111 110% | 15,000 
6514 Oct Bi,303 | 9554 48% | “11.000 
i20 ""Mar.25,01| .... .... | ........ 
904% Oct. 17,°038 | 9046 99% 10,000 
lis Oct, 26993 | 116° 116° | ©” 5,000 
(114) «Oct. 1508) 114 ~=—‘114 1,000 
117 Oct. 24,°03) 117 115% 64,000 
110% Oct. 23,03) 119% 110% 30,000 
| 11914 Oct. 27.503 | 11914 11914 | 1,000 
1120 Juby 3,08) ..00 cece | cecccse- 
116% Oct. 17. 03 | 116% 116% | 5.000 
10144 July 20,19 eee  esen | esecnans 
= Sept. BET cease c¢0e | encecese 
Pe, GA ncce cece | cocccese 
10436 Oct. 26, 703 | 10446 103° 20,000 
112% Jan. 46a : aati 
123 “Feb. 8,02 : Seis 
iis’ "Heb. Ta0—) LIE) IIE 
115°" "San.” 6.503 sri 
ap oe" Tpnedpeseg Peeetoee 
| 110% Oct. 15,°03 | 110% 110 20,500 
1134 May 14.°03 cen dese ¥ eonenaee 
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NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Amount. 





| W. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 





\W. Nor. C. lst con. g 6’s 914 
Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’ 5.1939 
Staten Isl.Ry.N.Y.1stgtd.g.4’s.1943 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis 1g 444’s.1939 

. Ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 

St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s.1930 | 
Tex. & Pacitic, East div. 1st 6’s, te | 
fm. "ioe os to Ft. W’th 


. dd gold income, 5’s. S00 | 
La. Div.B.L. 1st g.5’s. . .1931 | 
Toledo & Ohio Cent. ist g 5’s....1935 | 
, Ist M. g 5’s West. div.. 
. en, g. 5’s 1 | 
, anaw & M. Ist g. zg. 4’s. 1990 | 
Toledo Peoria & W. ist g 4’s....1917 
Tol., S8t.L.&Wn. prior lien g 30's. 1925 
" registered 
” tifty years g. 4’s 
, registered 
Toronto, Hamilton&Buff Ist g 48.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1925 | 
Union Pacific R. R. & ld gtg 4s...1947 | 
f ” i cpecckaekenmen 
” Ist lien con. g. 4’s......1911 
" registered 
Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s. 1946 | 
Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 | 
” lst con. g. 5’s.1946 
" ‘'s&participat’s g. bds.1927 | 








Virginia & | tl Oe Ist gtd. 5’s.. 

Wabash R.R. Cu., ist gold 5’s. 

. 2d mortgage gold 5s, 
deben. mtg series A.. 
series B 939 | 
first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 | 
Ist g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 | 
Des Moines div. 1st g.4s. 1939 | 
Omaha div. Ist g. BYBS.. 1941 
Tol. &Chic.div. Istg.4’s "1941 | 

LSt.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 

Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 | 
" gen g.3-4’s 1943 | 

7 eae 1943 | 

West Va. Cent’l & Pitts. 1st g. 6’s.1911 | | 

Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s. 1926 | 

. Wheeling div. Ist . 5s. 1928 | 
. exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 | 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. 1st con. g. “a 1949 | 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 4s. 1949 | 


"*1939 
1938 





STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 


preskiye Rapid Transit g. 5’s. ..1945 

Atl. av. Bkn .imp. g. 5's, 1934 
" City R. R. Ist c. 5’s 1916.1941 
” “— a & Sur. con. gtd. 


94 

, inion Elev. Ist. @. 4-58. 1950 
mped guaran 

Kings Co. ‘Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 

stamped guaranteed | 

iN aseau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 

City & Sub. R’y, Balt. ist g. 5’s...1922 

Conn.Ry.& Lightg |st&rfg. g4\é’s, 1951 

Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1933 

; Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s....1910 

Metropol’n Ry Co. Ist g. g. 6's. 1911 

DetroitCit’ensSt. Ry. |Istcon.g.5’s. oor 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 

Louisville Railw’y Co. Ist c. g.5’s, 19a 








Market St. Cable Railway Ist 6's, 1913 
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LAST SALE. 


OCTOBER SALES. 





Date. 


High. Low.) Total. 





ee Oa a 


9114 Oct. 22,08 
115% Mar. 6,703 
ly July 25, 19° | 


“115 J une30, 08 
100 Sept.30,’03 


116% Oct. 31, "03 
"08 


111 Sept. 8,°03 
11234 Mur. 2, 303 
88 Oct. 5, U3 
Oct. 28° °03 
Oct. 29.703 


Oct. 24,03 
10256 Oct, gl. 03 
102. Oct. 

9644 Oct. 

105144 Dec. 

100% Oct. 27, 03 
124 Oct. 23, “08 
113% Oct. 30,°03 
91% Oct. 30,°03 


5 Nov.24,’01 
114% Apr. 19,’02 
101 Oct. 23,°03 
11634 Oct. 30,°03 


101% Oct. 10.03 | 
107% Oct. 














Apr. 29,703 | 





2 


a7 U8 | } 


97 May 12, ‘02 | 
84 J une23,03 
98 Mar.17,’02 | 
109% Mar. 13,°03 | 


115% Oct. 15,°03 
95% Oct. 27,°03 
40 Mar. 21° 01 
108 July 31.703 

112% July 30,°93 

1138 Sept. 9,°02 

110 Mar. 6,°03 
89% Oct. 31,°03 
895g Oct. 31,703 


100) =Oct. 31,°03 
110. Jan. 20,’99 
108 Oct. 22,°03 


oe Sept.26,’0% 
Oct. 31,703 


10034 Suly 1h, 03 
| 84 


% Oct. 2,703 


85% Jan. 5,038 
ys Apr. 17. 95 

Oct. 31,°02 
ms Junel3,19’ 








” 131.000 
36,000 
56,500 

1,132,060 


35,000) 
160,000 


19,000 




















BOND SALES. 909 





BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date: highest and Jowest prices and total sales 
tor the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. | OCTOBER SALES. 








NAME, Principal Int’st | 
Amount. , 
Due. aes Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 








z 

















Metro. St. Ry N.Y.g. col. tr.g.5’s.1997 12,500,000 F & A’ 110% Oct. = M4 110% | | 45,000 
" refunding iivdedesneoal 2002 12,780,000 A & O| Aug.l ; : | seesenes 

Bway & 7 = ave. -ist con. g.5's, 1943 1 wasn gg) J & D 14 Oct. 30 03 114° 110 | 7,000 
pesceneceeaeuanse . zy &p 119% Dec. 3.19" sane 1 eencesen 

Columb. “wath nn ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 3 000,000 M& 8) 112° Oct. 7, "03 | 112° «112 1,000 

: Rogiate RR OT ’ OE SETHE ie. ener | pain 
Lex ave & ay Fer ist gtd g 5's, 1963 5.000.000 M& 8 1146 July 27, ‘i cscs | cocccces 

" Pe ncnncescocsoonans _— M& Bo cescccseceeseeee D mcneieeiaete 

Third Ave. R.R. ist c.gtd.g.4’s. 2000 . g&J3 % Oct, 31, ‘is | 0546 91 | 163,000 

" Pe 35,000,000 | & Dl seuntnitunenieenen | anes | cnmueans 

| Third Ave. R’y N.Y. lst g5’s "1937 | 5,000,000 xs & 3/118 Oct. 30,703 | 18 1 2,000 

Met. West Side Elev. Chic. +h 4°s.1938 | 10,000,000 | F & A| 96% Oct. 22,708 | 96% “ae 4,000 
. TT onctiidesananibinane time! . 0 | pee Pree | weenie 
Mil.Elec.R.& Light on. 30yr.g.5’s. 1926| 6,500,000 F& A/106 Oct. 27, ‘00 sees eee | esdeeeee 
Minn, St. R’y (M. L. & M.) Ist | ccccecs ° 

Fs eS 1919 4,050,000 ' 3 & 3} 110 June2zé, ‘1. tees eeee | 

St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, Heat&P.lstg. 5's. 1937 | BN ES eer Seow esas | eeeeess : 
St. Paul City Ry: eoose. g.5’s. 1937 | 2,480,000 | J&I15 10974 ‘Apr. i) ‘ics. éennd eenenben 
gtd. gold 5’s............ 1987} 1,188,000| 5 & 3/112 Nov.28,°99)  ....0 2... | cease on 

Union Elevated (Chic. ) Ist g.5’s.1945 | 4,387,000 | A & O| 109% Dec 14.” iin waeee | enenenes 
United Railways of St. L.1st @.4’s.1934 | 28,292,000 3 & J| 843g June25,’03 ae cone | aneonene 
United R. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 | 000.000 A&O| 77 Oct. 30,03 7744 7656 326, _ 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. 1st cur. 5’s, 1928 | 3,969,000 | M & N| ..ccececeeceenes mia: nag |; namene 
» 40years con. g. 5’s...... 1936! 6,031,000'mM&N!99 Dec. 28,°97) 1... cee | ceceeees 








MISCELLAN -_— US BONDS. 





Adams Express Co. col. tr. g. 4’s. 1948 | 12,000,000 M & S| 10244 Oct. 29,°03/ 102% 102 92,500 
Am,.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 | 5,452,000 M & N/| 10034 June 4,°02 | 2... 0 6.5. cee ° 
Bklyn.FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 | 6.500.000 F&A) 73 Mar.26708 2... 0 1... cee eeee 
Chic. Junc. & St’k Y’ds col. z 5’s.1915|; 10,000,000; 3 & 3 111 Sept.30,°03) 1... 1... 0 ce eeeee 
Der. Mac.&Ma.,ld.gt.34’s sem.an.1911 | 2,771,000 A&O 7% Oct. 31,°03 8534 72 * 323, 000 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist J's. . » 1952 | 3,000,000 | F & DF) cccccccccccccees etd. ees | ceownes ‘ 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5 ..1910| 1,440,000 M& N 102 SNL case once | excenees 
Madison Sq. Garden Ist ae. 1916; 1,250,000 |\M&N) 102 July 8,97) 1... 1c ceceeeee 
a. -_ = & L. . eciaged 4's, | | 1,300,000 |M&N; 50 Feb.21,°02) 1... 1... |) ceceeees 
ewpor ews ipbuildng 9 104 | 
a fy lees 189001990 {| | 2,000,000 5 & 5 94 May 2104) ee cee . 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s...1951 11,580,000 | F &A!\ 904% Oct. 24,°03 90144 90% 1,000: 
” TTT @ GPO asstenvesoosseons | ecco cece | cvccces ° 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1930 1,250,000 FD orrecceccccnn gc, | tte cee | ceeeeees 
St. oe Term!. Cupples Station. t a 
eee Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 , ZJa@asiles July) soe sere | cecees - 
soY. ater Co. N. Y.con. g 6’s. 1923 478,000 M& S 11346 Dec.18,19 .... . 2. | ceceeee ‘ 
opens Valley W. Wks. Ist ti’s. ...1906 4,975,000 cen etee | esnoones 
' Mortgage and Trust Co. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
{Series D 4346'S .....ccccccess 1901-1916 DR TP IEE. cacenaasoeanwene ecee 
S Beesecses ewonnusil 1907-1917 ES cities ees Eo shee ace | wbibaiaie 
See: 1908-1918 RT, SR mm ‘ 
’ 5 Rea 1903-1918 1,000,000 F&A 100 Mar.15,19 | 2... ..ck | ccc cece 
© .© . Biiiccccessceusensi 1903-1918 DIE sniticruieeeienan | shee eden | edmambean 
= eer 1904 -1919 TE ES TaN ‘ 
S @ Biiccesorseconsies 1904-1919 TTT, ccinticsnuniicgwns | edie anan | eaamnmes 
_ =e 1905-1920 tg | eee (ane “dew 1 Semmens ‘ 
| gunalt bonds cicteceenddaneneseameewn | sebeedebsnn LOO6bNOl edecnnenddesensis eune ease | ecceedes 
INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. BONDS. 
Am, Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 | 2,919,000 |...... TD nnn, 86 ca | coonsban 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. Ist s. f.6’s.. | 8,375,000 M & 8S 65%4 Oct. 28,63) 71 66 | 87,000 
Am. Spirit Mfg. Co. 1st g. 6’s. 1,750,000 M&S Oct. 2.03 90 88 | 10,000 
Am.Thread Co..1st coll.trust 4’s. “1919 | 6,000,000 J& I 73 GU GE! cece ccce | coccces ‘ 
Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist 2. 6’s.1942 1,000,000 3&3 105 Jan. 10,19" T ion tiie 0 inital 
Consol. Tobacco Co. 59 year g. 4’s.1951 157.378.200 F &A 55 Oct. 31,°03' 56 521 1,831,000 
~ . ees, certian tamu sane 9.97000 F&a 51% Aug 5.703 | ities 
is. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 5’s.... 309,000 Ak O 617 Oct. 80,703 | 6254 58 504, 
Dis. Co, of Am. coll. trust g rie. L911 | 3,080,000 J&s 90” Sept.16,’03 | ere ie 04.000 
Illinois Steel Co. debenture 5’s.. —_— 1,400,000 J & JI 9 Jan. 17, *99 | ron pena ‘ 
’ non. conv. deb. 5’s...... 1910 | 7,000,000 A &o 100 May 2202 | a ag 
Internat’] PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 | 9,450,000 F&A 106 Oct. 27.03 106 164 | 7, 
Knick’r’ker [ceCo. (Chic) 1st 55's. 1928; 2,000,000 A&o 938 Feb. 24,03) .... 1...) ........ 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. 2. 5’s....1923| 15,000,000 a &o, 93 Oct. 31.03 94 91% 59,000 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., Ist g 6’s...1920; 2,924,000 7&3 90 Oct. 23,°03 90 89% Y 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. ¢ . 5's, 1925 | 4,137,000 xs & sy 69 Sept.21, 03 eee eerie 
Standard Rope & Twine lst g. 6’s.1946 | 2,740,000 ' F & A! 35 Oct. 28.08 36 3444' 40,000 





910 THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCEL LAN BOs BON DS—Continued. 


Last Sate. | OCTOBER SALES. 








NAME. Pome, Amount. ae | 








| 
; | Price. Date. | High. Low. 
—| 











Standard Rope& Twine inc.g. 5s,. 1946 | | 1% Oct. 29, hed | 2 1% 
a - Lage ogee beg f ae 1911 | ‘es ‘seen 
nv. Co, ists g. . e200 

U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb.. . y 28, 63, 116" 110 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s. “1931 | | ug.12,°03 a ‘ena 
U.S. Shipbldg. ist & {d g.5’sSer.A.1932 | 334 aly 21,°03 sees 
collat. and mge. 5’s..1932 10,000,000 | 91 Jan. 15, 03 eeee |. 

U.S. SteelCorp. 1J- Boyr. g.sk.td5's 1963 . | 72% Oct. 31,703 | 7314 6814 
reg. 1963 | 9290, 0U | 6934 Oct. 29. 03 | 7244 6634 


BONDS OF COAL AND LRON COs. 


Colo. C’) & I’n Devel.Co. gtd g.5’s,1909 | 
r Coupons olf 

Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g. i9i9 | 

Col. Fuel & Lron Co. gen. sf g 5’s..1943 | 
" conv. deb. g. 5’s. 1911 | 
. Ns coavcnceseesocence 

Continental Coal Ist s. f. gtd. 5's. .1952 | 

Grand Riv. Coal & Coke Ist g. 6’s,1919 | 

Jeff. & eget, Coal & Ir. 1st g. 5’s192¢ | 


g.5 
Kan. & Hoc. Coal&Goke Ist g.5’s 1951 | | 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g. s.f.5s,1928 | 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co. pur my5’s,1946 | 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 | 
, Tenn. div. Ist g. 6's. .1917 
, Birmingh. div. ) -bhnend 6°s1917 | 
Cahaba Coal M. Co., lstgtd.g.6’s1922 | 
De Bardeleben C&ICo. gtd.g.6’s1910 | 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s. .1949 | 
Wheel L. E. & P. Cl Co. 1st g 5's. 1919 | 


GAs & ELECTRIC LIGHT Co. BONDS. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s. 1947 | 
B’klyn Union GasCo.l1stcong. 5's. 1945 | 
Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s — 947 
Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s. 
Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5's 
Detroit Gas Co. 1st con.g.5’s 
Equitable 4 ae Co. of N. Y. 

Ist : ; Wake 
Gas. & Elec. of Reanen Co, c. fg. 58. 1949 
Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 34%’s 
Grand Rapids G. “ma Co. ae. 58.1915 | 
moe Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5 .1949 | 
] 





55 Nov. 2,19" 


112° “Apr.30,08) 1... .... 

98 Oct. 29.03) 98° 95 

7114 Oct. 28.°03| 764% 67% 
| 


oy 
& 








115 ——— 02 

105% O 0,°98 | 

102% Ost. a 103 | 10244 102g 
105 Oct. 24.19" | : we 
106% Feb. 27, 02 | 
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=3 
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91 say >. 03 | | 

10234 Sept.28,°03 

103% Oct. 21. "908 | 10838 10846 

105 —_ 10,19” | 

96 . 16,703 | 100 9% 

a Get: 14. 103 | - 72 
Jan. 15, 19° _— 


goo pam 
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35 
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SSES5= 
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S28 





ASae 


222 3 


116 Oct. 31,°03' 116-114 
74 June 24,703 ao 
104% Jan. 28,98 | nie 
97% Oct: 30), "08 | 9894 95 
105 June 2,°03 ‘as ones 
102% Feb. 19, 03 | re : 
83% Oct. 12703 iii 
4 Oct 4 
te Dec. 17.19” rene 
Oct. 20°08 | 105 ” 101 
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Kansas City Mo. Gas Co. Ist - 5's.1922 
Kings Co. Elec. L.& Power g. 5’s..193T | 


aa 





- 
= 
= 


wm SUDO 
S 

MOS: 

3 3333 

SHHNOOZPPOm PYUOZD 


GP BP BB BP RRP R oe BB BP on oe we 


} - rchase money 6’s....1997 | 113% a 23, i 113% 113% 

Edison 1.11).BkIn Ist con.g. 4’s. 1939 | 9314 May 29,0 cnn 

Lac. Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g.5’s.1919 | ) 10,000,000 106 Oct. * 03 | 108 = 

*  gmall bonds 'f 9744 Nov. 1,°| .... wee. 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st 4’s. 1927 | 6,000,000 9 July3l, 02 | | 

Cg ee one. coat sn. g. 5’s....1948 | 5,274,000 
as olstcol tr g5's, 1948 | 

eg ee | ‘| 15,000,000 

* purchase mny coltrg4’s. 1949 | 

Edison hy =. Ay eonv. g. 5’s.1910 

1995 


s 

Lf » # ‘cOus Bloc, 4 SP. Ist.c.g.5’s1930 

N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.\stg. 5’s,1921 
Paterson&Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. .1949 
Peop’s Gas & C.Co. ov Ist g. g 6’s.1904 
, - 2d gtd. g 1904 

" lst con. = rd 

” refunding g. 5’s 

. refuding registered 
Chic.Gas Lt&Coke Ist gtd g.5’s.19387 | | 
Con. Gas Co.Chic. Ist gtd.g.5’s. 1936 | 
Eq.Gas&Fuel,Chic. !stg¢td.g.6's,1905 | 
Mutual FuelGasCo. Istgetd.g.5’s.1947 | 
Lo registered.. 
syracuse Lighting Co. Ist g.5’s. 1951 | 
Trenton Gas & Electric 1st g. 5’8. 1949 
Jtica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d g.5’s.1950 
Westchester Lighting Co. g. 5’s.1950 ' 


* 


& 


Da he ere 


wie 


109% Oct. 28, 03 109% 10544 
9044 Oct. 30,°03| 9034 87% 
194 Oct. 22,°03' 104 108 
114 Aug.12,°03 eee 
100 Oct. 27.03, 100 190 
10234 Apr. 30,°03 |) .... «0. 


100 Aug.25,°03 | 
103 Oct. 26,°03| 103 102% 
116 Oct. 22:03 | 116% 116 
108 Oct, 26,03 106 - 108% 


t. 30, 03 03% 
t. 13. 03 102% 104 
Sept.21,.°03 .... 
100 Sept.14,’03 
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BOND SALES. 


91) 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 

for the month. 

NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 
MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





NAME, Principal 
. ee. Amount. 
Puneseaen HAND ares Co. | 
Am. Teleph.&Teleg. soll. trust.4’s.1929 | 28,000,000 
Commercial — Co. Ist g. 4’s8.2397. | 10.769.300 
" OS RR Seren 
Total amount t of lien, $20, 000, 000. 
Erie Teleg. & Tel. col. tr. uw sfd5’s 1926 | 3,905,000 
Metrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 | 2.000.000 
registered. .......000 seosees | pity 
N. Y. & N. Fi Tel. gen. g 5’s. 1920 | 1,261,000 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5's. ..1938 8,504, 
« fundg & realestate g. 416s. 1950 | 16,000,000 
isan Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 
Northwestern Telegraph 7’s. . .1904 | 1,250,000 


STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


UNITED STATES, 








NAME on 
United States con. 2’s registered... .1930 ) 
" CON. 2’S COUPON..........+. 1930 | 
1 con. 2’s reg. small bonds..1930 | 
” con, 2’s coupon small .— — 
” 3’s registered........... 8 18) 
. DD. s.. censcoeewes 1908-18 
" 3’s small bonds reg.....1908-18 
. 3’s small bonds coupon.1908-18 
. 4’°s remistered.......ccccces 1907 t 
, Pe sscees - 0000000 1907 
. a 1925 
" rs 192 
. 5's ET 1 t 
i... 904 
District of Columbia 3-65’s........... 1924 
St SE cicccadadeesananedwe 
. GE bc0nsrccccceosesesosse 
STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4 and 5.............. 1906 
” ” RT 
” Ss ccncncanmeeenewdn i906 
" ER Te 1906 
” currency funding 4’s....... 1920 
District of Columbia. See U.S. Gov. 
Louisiana new SNES 914 
small bonds.......... 
Missouri fdg. bonds iid eiipsiia 1894-1895 
North Carolina con. 4’8...........00.- 10 
” a Didi dipatnebmninmnnemeaiiii 
hah ae diana aint 1919 
South e. GO Es cc cccccccce 1933 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 
" ikke sd canemenedaunes 
” ii i innhabiiintice dines 
Virginia fund debt 2-3’s of........... 1991 
" EEE EI 
” 6’s deferred cts. Issue of 1871 
” » Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. 
” of deposit. Issue of 1871..... ‘ 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 


Frankfort-on the-Main, German 
bond loan 34's —. ) 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
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THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE. [Nov., 1903. } 


BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 





Barnett.—W, B. Barnett, President of the National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., died Oc- 
tober 21, aged eighty years. 


Bissell.—Lebbeus Bissell, Treasurer of the Savings Bank of Rockville, Ct., died October 
15, aged over ninety-three years. He had been Treasurer of the bank from the time of its 
organization in 1858. He wasalso one of the organizers of the First National Bank and a Gdi- 
rector of the Rockville National Bank. 


Bradfield.—Dr. J. Y. Bradfield, President of the National Bank of Daingerfield, Texas, 
from the time of its organization, and well known throughout Texas, died October 6. 


Jack.—A. R. Jack, Cashier of the State Bank, Coffeyville, Kan., died September 22, aged 
forty-eight years. 


Kellogg.—George Kellogg, for many years Cashier of the Citizens’ National Bank,’ Ful- 
ton, N. Y., died September 30. 


Lewis.—Bertram D. Lewis, Assistant Cashier of the Llion (N. Y.) National Bank, died Oc- 
tober 14. 


Loughran.—John Loughran, President of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., died October 6, in his eighty-second year. He came to this country, with his parents, 
when about fifteen years old. After spending several years in the grocery business, he be- 
came interested with the firm of Fraser & Bell in the manufacture of tin. Soon after the 
organization of the Manufacturers’ National Bank, in 1878, he became Vice-President, and in 
1884 was elected President. 


Moore —H. V. Moore, of the banking firm of H. V. Moore & Co., Monticello, Ill., died 
October 4, aged sixty-six years. He had been engaged in banking at Monticello for the past 
twenty-five years. 


Newton.—Otis K. Newton, Assistunt Cashier of the First National Bank, Westboro, 
Mass., died October 6. Mr. Newton was also town treasurer at the time of his death. 


O’ Hara —Dr. R. H. O’Hara, one of the organizers of the Grant County Deposit Bank, 
Willamstown, Ky., and for several years Vice-President, and later President, of the bank, 
died October 20. He was born at New Liberty, Owen county, Ky., July 5, 1838. 


Tracy.—Frank W. Tracy, President of the First National Bank, Springfield, U1)., and one 
of the leading bankers of the central part of the State, died November 8, aged sixty-nine 
years. Mr. Tracy wasa native of Baltimore. but went to Illinoiswhen a young man. He 
helped to organize the First National Bank, of Springfield, and wasa director of the Chicago 
and Alton and Baltimore and Ohio Southwestern Railways, and largely interested in other 
railroad properties. He had been prominently identified with the work of the American 
Bankers’ Association for many years. 

Voight.—Robert P. Voight, Vice-President of the National Bank of Commerce, Norfolk, 
Va., died October 5, aged forty-seven years. 

Wilson.—John Wilson, Second Vice-President of the Greenwich Savings Bank, New York 
city, died October 13, in his ninety-first year. 

Winebrener.—Col. David C. Winebrener, President of the Farmers and Mechanics’ Na- 
tional Bank, Frederick, Md., died October 10. He fell dead while talking to a friend in his 
office. Col. Winebrener was sixty-nine years of age at the time of his death. 

Woodruff.—Gilbert Woodruff, one of the organizers of the Rockford (Ill.) National Bank, 
and its President since 1871, died October 2, aged eighty-five years. He wasanactive business 
man, and was twice elected mayor of Rockford. 








OSITION WANTED—By a young man, 25 years of age, as bookkeeper in an up-to-date 
country bank. Salary moderate. Satisfactory reference. Address, Lock Box 35, Loomis, 
Nebraska. 





